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Tin IH mStOHV. FtniM.S, AND IfSK 




PRINl'INCJ TYPES 

( HAF'rK.ii x\' 

TYl'F.S THF. N F. filKH i.AN D.H : l^OO-lHOO 

NcthcTbiul.H jn-iiuiag' tu'v»T «*t[uallf‘tl 
I thf U(»t‘k of th<‘ b\st Fn'iich priutars 

JL trtwrra tMH) anti Ififtt*, by lh<' uiidtlk" of tha 

sijKtcrntfi craEurv tlu* priaairy in pruitiaj*' had Iw^Kaa to 
puss tVani Fr:ai«'f to HoItutHl. 'rUls was ahiaih iKfausa iht* 
Ibnaaa Chtin'h, and anpaaiully tin- tlaatksj^iuas of da* Soi*- 
bt«ua*, nan* disotHu-Jtjptijt: Frraoh scludurship, f«»rf>kjtlht}f 
lirbi'i'w stadias, famiaft: tha statly of (iraak, jiad, by thus 
itttpnIittK sahubrsUip, iiapatitag tin* <-am*r of tiiul ftaa 
iilpira, da* Franah .saJiobr-pnatar. 'llu* palm for priatiag 
passad toHolkmd also,brnaiy iiaaau.sj'of two^p-aat auaias; 
jtad iha bwiks oaa aataraily fu'st tfiiaks of ia aoastdariag 
tha N'atharlaiids prass ara tha aaipla sixlartidi aaatary v*»l- 
tmias !h ('hi isfitplia i'hmtiu, :md tha “tis*'lif,” iaisiaass'lika 
Hftia cilitioKs pi iuiad by \ arioti*. I’dzav irs ia tha stnatitaaath 
aatitttry. W'a first aoasidar tha uttt k <<f tfiasa tv\o prassas, 
jmd thati soma sistai'iillt, sataiitf'auth, suit! aightaaiith aan- 
tmy iKKiks by othar Naiharhmds printars. 

( 

P LAN'FIN was a Fraiiahmim. Ha w;is ln*r«» tit Stiim 
Atartiti, tiatii tha ail) of 'Fottrs, tha yattr 

tmd nftar vtirioos wantlarittgs ia his oujtamtntty ha atmia 
I© Aatwarp, what a ha aa|4;ugad itt f«Kikddii<bag tmd work¬ 
ing itt Jaathat. laatipsu'itJitatl tltrough tia Jtaaidaat from 
tiimiag tiis trsida, ha Iraattiaa prititar ti wr/jaawith uIiiah 
he was alraad) familiitr. 'Fha bioks w hiaii ha ptimad show 
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his Gallic training and taste. Partly through the political 
situation of the Netherlands—still under Spanish rule— 
and partly through his eminence as a scholarly typographer, 
he came to have extended relations with many notable 
men. He began to print at Antwerp in 1555, and estab¬ 
lished a foundry in connection with his press in 1563, 
where a certain Sabon whose name was given to a size of 
German type—was employed. At first Plantin apparently 
purchased current and local material; later he began to 
import matrices of foreign fonts or to have his types cut 
for him. 1 hough he made Antwerp a centre of printing, 
this printing was characteristic not so much of the Nether¬ 
lands as of France. This was not solely because Plantin 
was a Frenchman, but because he so constantly procured 
and used French products. Francois Guyot of Antwerp, 
a type-cutter and founder, who was one of the earliest fotir- 
nmeurx to the Plantin press, was a Frenchman of Parisian 
origin. With Robert Granjon of Lyons—who for a time 
lived at Antwerp Plaptin had continuous dealings. San- 
lecque supplied some of Plantin’s fonts; at the Garamond 
sale he acquired certain important “strikes” and types; and 
Guillaume Le Be I and Hautin supplied part of his ixpiip- 
menL Some delightful roman and italic fonts came, appar¬ 
ently, from the office of Simon de Colines. Granjon suppli(‘d 
some of Plantin’s civilite, and also cut the Greek and Syr¬ 
iac type for his Polyglot Bible—the Hebrew teing from 
Le Be. This famous Polyglot in eight volumes (printed by 
Plantin under the patronage of Philip 11 of Spain, and 
edited by Benito Arias Montano, Philip’s chaplain) was 
his masterpiece and also almost his ruin. “Learning hath 
gained most by those Ixxiks by which the Printers have 
ffist,” says Thomas Fuller in his Holy State. “Christopher 
Plantine [.«c] by printing of his curious interlineary Bibh; 
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in AinvfCj) [.Wrl through the utin'iisunahlc <‘xiK'tion.s of the 
King’s ortieer.s, sunk iind almost ruiunl iiis estate.” Tlie 
Spanish Crown lutt'r grunteil the Phmtiu pn^ss special privi¬ 
leges for [jrinting serviee-lxKtks for the Spanish Churc'h. 
'I'his was a nuatopoly retained for a long time by Plantiu’s 
<le.seendants, ami (as u«‘ shall see) provetl an o!)staele to the 
progress of liturgical printing in Spain. Between l5dH and 
1570, Plantin bnight the Netherlamls ‘‘rights” of the nenv 
Breviary <»f Pitts Ihf the new Missal lu* purchased a 
inono|K>ly ft»r the N«‘iherlatKls, Hungary, and [jortions of 
Cermany. 'Phese privileges assured the [U'ess of a staple 
pnKhtct which was a veritable goUl num* to liirn ami his 
tlescendants. 

l%ntin, after the th'ath of (luyot and the cessation of 
his relations w ith Clranjon, apjiears to hau* taken up w ith 
a (IhetU tyjte-fouiKler, Henric van der Keere the younger, 
or, as he preferreil to call hitns<*lf, Henri du 'Pour; and 
between the years l.'>70 aiul IfdK) Plaiuin’s own fouiulry 
apparently was closed Du 'I'oiir supplving everything. 
He, ttMS seems to ha\ebeen of Frt'nc'h ttrigin ■ ■ iudeeil, Four¬ 
nier speaks of lutu :is living at Paris. 'The musie fonts in 
Plantin’s oiliee w ere of j«‘m:irkable magnilieenee, and sonu? 
tif his }sK»ks of Mass«*s, especially tlmse bv (leorges de la 
HHe, are strtkingh handsouie {Jhr. P.t.t). Of these music 
tvpes soua* of the b*st were ettt In Du 'Pour, lu IfiHO, the 
veur of Du 'Pottr’s vieath, !><• was, aeeorditig to U<K»ses,‘ th«: 
tally ty pitd'oumler in the ctauurv.'Phere were also Nether- 
kuats fttumlers fnan whtxn Plantin purehaseii tv jies, whose 
natnes have etmic ikiwn to us, but tht* greater part of his 
etpuptuent was l»y French hamls. 

'Phe folkmiiig letter u* .Moretus, w rilten from Paris, Di‘- 

^ y#t'i **“'**' /v/i/M, \|4| . 
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cember 12,1598, tells something of the relations between 
Garamond and Plantin, as well ns Plantin’s dealings with 
Guillaume Le Be I, whose son, Guillaume Le Be II, writes 
it. 

“I have long had a great desire to write you, understand¬ 
ing you to be son-in-law of the late M. Plantin (whom mav 
God absolve), who during his lifetinte was a great friend 
of my late father’s, which has caused me, through the 
kindness with which your nephew, M. de \'arennes, has 
addressed me, to take uj) my pen, in order that thereby I 
may make overtures toward renewing betwecm us the ac¬ 
quaintance which existed between our fathers —whicdi is 
the first reason moving me to write; the sec'ond being, that 
as I know you have the matrices and punches u hich M. 
Plantin had and likewist' [)unch(‘s of the petit texte cut I)v 
Garamond, I u ouId pray and h<‘g you to uc(U)mm(>date me 
with a set of these matrices (without justifying them, as 
long as they are stnu'k on copper of g<KKl (pialitv and are 
deeply sunk), and as a ‘trade.’ I have Garamond’s otlu-r 
punches \v hich my late latluT j)urchase(l from C laramoud’s 
widow, of which I will accomnaxlate you with anv, in ev<;n 
exchange, such as the. paransro/, rontahi, the ^rms ivf/iain, th<i 
canon and the /jetit mninirt. It was my late father who sold 
M. Plantin the said punches of petit tc.rtc and those of the 
Saint-Augustln which I know you have, for my fath<*r 
bought all these from Craramond, and then, at the clesirc 
of Monsieur your father, he sold him the.se two kinds, 
although my father retained for hinuself a .set of matric'<‘s 
of each. But in .selling a large, a,s.sf»rtment to a merc-hant, 
he had to dispose of his petit texte becau.se this customer 
wanted so much to have it; and that is why, not ixtssess- 

'h I desire to secure it. I have also several fine fonts of 
Hebrew letters—for text as uell as notes—with which 




[illfS 


fquis eft, qui moderatione & 
conftantiapolleat, quietus animoeft, 
fibiqueipf^pl^catus,vt neque tabefcat 
moleftiis, neque frangatur timore, nec 
fitiencer quid expe(ftans,ardeat dcfide- 




III. TVSCVL. 


Sapientiniliil poteft videri magnum in rebus 
humanis, cui aeternitas omnis, totiusque mundi 
notafit magnitude. Mam quid aut in ftudiis hu- 
manis, autin tam cxigua vit^ breuitate magnum 
fapienti videri poteft, qui- femper animo fic excu- 
bat, vt ei nihil improuiTumaccidere pofsit, nihil 




Sapentia nihil melius, u de natura. Deommu, 
rempuhlicamplurima ‘veniuntj commoda^fimo^ 
deratrix omnium rerump'sHo eBfapentia: hine ddipfis 
qui eanuadeptifuntj^ Ians, honor, dignitasconfimt, 
i.dolnuene. 


194. Roman and Italic Types: Plantin Specimen,, Antwerp 1567 
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to print rabbinical commentaries, as is done in the great 
Bible printed at Venice; I think you have several kinds 
of Hebrew letters, for my father cut them and sold them 
to M. Plantin, your father. If it is agreeable to you to ac¬ 
commodate me with a set of matrices of the aforesaid petit 
texte of Garamond’s on the above named conditions, I beg 
you to send me a reply. I am living at rue Saint Jehan 
de Beauvais, au clos Bruneau, and am a dealer in paper, 
and a master type-founder. By doing this you will impel me 
with all my heart to render you service wherever it may 
please you to command it; praying God that He may pre¬ 
serve you, and remaining. Sir, your servant and friend, 

Guillaume Le Be. 

“I send you an impression of the letter I call petit texte, 
which I wish to procure.” 

Some of Plantin’s fonts are shown in his Specimen of 
1567. This Index, sive Specimen Characterum Christophori 
Plantini showed forty-one specimens—seven Hebrew, six 
Greek, twelve roman, ten italic, three cursive, and three 
gothic types. Rooses shows but six roman, four italic, and 
three cursive fonts.^ I hesitate to give these types attribu¬ 
tions, though the larger sizes of roman and italic appear 
veryFrench in style(^^. 194).Those headed De Claris Orat. 
and Pro Sestio appear to be from the office of De Colines 
{Jig. 195). 

The cursives headed Pro Flacco and I Offic. are the 
work of Granjon, whom Plantin frequently employed {Jig. 
196). The cursive type headed III De Legib. is attributed 
to another type-cutter. Various forms of cursive type are 
displayed in Plantin’s Polyglot Bible,“ and the Plantin office 

^ Rooses’ Plantin, after page 232. His reproduction, from which our plates 
are taken, is slightly reduced. 

^Druckschriften, pis. 8 and 30. 
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at Leyden possessed fine fonts of it.^ A peculiarity of all 
these fonts is that lower-case letters to be used in the mid¬ 
dle of a word often differ entirely from those to be employed 
as final letters. 

But the Dutch vernacular types, which reproduced typo¬ 
graphically writing then current jn the Netherlands,—the 
only “national” character given by the Low Countries to 
typography,—we owe to Ameet Tavernier and Henric van 
der Keere. Tavernier, who, no doubt, had seen Granjon’s 
types, produced a similar character in Flemish style about 
1559, which, because it was native, and not (like Granjon’s) 
foreign, had a great success, and was used by Plantin. 
Van der Keere (already mentioned as supplying Plantin 
with material) also made an essay of a letter fagon d'^cri- 
tiire about 1575; his font comprising 110 characters. Spe¬ 
cimens of these types exist in the Enschede collection.^ 
Though not germane to our investigation, they are of con¬ 
siderable interest* 

Another “document” on Plantin’s types is the publica¬ 
tion of the Plantin-Moretus Museum entitled Specimen 
des Caracieres employes dans PImpnmerie Plantinienne, is¬ 
sued in 1905. Forty-eight characters used by Plantin are 
displayed, although the basis on which the selection was 
made is not indicated. The monumental canon d'Espagne — 
a large, round gothic letter intended for liturgical books, 
and, I believe, cut for a Spanish Antiphonary ordered by 
the King of Spain but never printed — is a very good ex- 

' Enschede’s Fonderies de Caracth-es et leur Mat&riel dam les Pays-Baa, 
duXF^ au XIX^ Si^cle, pp. 44-47, 

^Ibid., pp. 40, 41, 47, 48, 49. 

® For a valuable survey of these types see Les Caracfbres de Civilite de Rob¬ 
ert Granjon et les Imprimeurs Flamands, Antwerp, 1921, by Maurits Sabbe 
(of the Mm^e Plantin) and Marius Audin. It contains twelve reproductions 
of civility fonts by Granjon, Tavernier, etc. 



r. TfsCYi. 


T. T V s C ? U 


O ^ IT h% Pfii!iifoph« dux » ^ ?irm- 
lis irtdagatrix > cxf iikiix4^^ viciorom I qni 
iio«moa 0 noS|fea<imfiiiio via liominuro 
fine le cllcpocwilTct ? T« vrbe^peperifti^ tu 
cfifsipaios homilies tii locieaccm vitatreon- 
iioarti. Tucosinwrfc primodiiiitikiliis, 
dcimtecofiiwgiif»turn liccerarum & vocum 
comituioiocic imixifti.Tii iiuicumxkgiim, 
«i magiilramor«m& difcfpOnoefoiHu Tu 
Yiwtafi^«iIIi«a«em largia oobiia^ & cer- 
torciiimorcisfitft'uliilh 
lliaki MilcfiiiS|¥c ofeiiirgatorcs&oscS- 
iiiiiccret,ofteitiderei:4«c W^kifphum, fici 
comiiiodimieffei i pcctinijro facerepofli, 
omfwinokam tlorerccoepiffcr, 

ill agra Mjk^o cociiiiilc dickur. Aiiimad- 
ncrwrac foraffc qoadatn fckock okarum 
vlicmtcffi fore* I. i* ^ImmL 

qnimmm rcboipro iiiliibliabiiisjc- 
rom nafuram fladiow iiicMciic«r»&fapkii- 
ti* lltidtofi & Philofophi hatiefiitir* f 
i1idolbfh%virtii«isi«iagiltri %*T4m. 


N O H lx Vhthfifhi JpiBdfiJi 

0f0iets mnmk^ 

iH^hfhfiphk mu^erha poiixw- 

iar« Orat.adBrutum* 

A Philofiphoyfi 4dfim doqmuwtty mndjjjcrmr: 
fi mn hkatffm ddme^hm defiJm • i .Tufc uL 
Swf fii iM nbm €m$mrtk pdmm fibi tonfeut^ 
mkftmmfimlfiml mmemnmUt i» id^re fmt mok 
Uwm^ghmm nilbgiiifun^mmt mfmiA. i .ofiic, 
ff fmwmMiitwi pfGhfm/eqmjMmL 
a*T«ictl4iiSimii:ao* 

Bhihfiffmm imiewirw, fii M 

mmtm^ m ar 

kt^qui iifdplinmi mn GftmtMtkmm fikmmj, fid ti-- 
im iitw pmm » qnlif Gkmpmi ffiffk ^ m£ hatm 
fmf4mt f FIrfire Ikm afias lawia kmtm ^ kih^» 
ilmdh mfmriimn Sdidfi mdim: dbGSfcimk 
pidos^mnnnOmgbfld mnlm liMmm fitmhm mm 
mmm ddm mmmktrjimet mm , fxod 
iwrf »• T JfcuL 

PMpfifhl a • Tafeuk 



ammi 

ipii 4 « 4 iiar, I f Ihl vifitwf iM k ailtiik 

mlliaWiii* ¥i 4 mifiwp«iA%neM 

fitii mmtmfimrm liltffiff.Q 
dAw M kpkrtf»iliffrrhii 

iii tii Um 4 Wii 0 % 

iaii«i««ita 4 aiiH 0 w|Hilif iii tiHwii k<it A* “ 
prrf^Aniii & ttmiiatiihw iimo ird- 

dalif A |,|#ll»«li 

t III tr ff fill aif «■% ♦! *1^ pfliiiw **Ar lio«mi«’s in 

l^ntf. JU {i«4 frittit pAi'is nfiuiiirit- 
14 frtfiiawtif I ibilk Wtipctkaln^flwinmi', 


II0 c fimp0mtimhmmttmniiimmqm0mttm» 
lifmm* m ^ f^rngnif Mqm 

mamM 

nbm^ pit t/dmm valwra mi iripm^ mt r«immp»* 
0mfm: fufinitii/## Wn 

W0mmimmmn^tg*mi>i], mqm tMfknad 
istiik 4d mflifkm mqm mmfiimdiMm tmnfiuk'* 


I ^rmk tfi " fkm d^k 0 k 

\ fimimm gmirn^firniMimf mmiki^ msMum Jkpt 
\fi$Jkpip0$h Prn*fti«aiw. 
i f.Impmtk fitimipibm mmimi mimmmijh 

mi f«#f ifrf#n; imrtm mntm 
€mt:04m ri mlrnm mnlta^ pirfH k 

ikftmik Imidtlimwlfipiftmfmi W 

' hmfm dtm ifl rngimam/a kgmi) kmm, ffi 

I <fl#*j«wxw* DCiliitfOac* 


I*IS* iMiii* /%'i/ilin A|*irri#n7i, /k#tivT//-i 1567 (miuetd) 




I, f ft C. 


% 0 f f I c* 


I }4 pi\m r I |)S» Jr jjfl* 

*!,* *14 i||,jfi)»ai'iwMiW uroki* 

* I,. tt|i<t’, 

I « *4* t| n 14* S’ 1^4 W« M n-».tJo .Y*' ’ 

4'4Ht4 '’'5,'!.» ! ‘1 ‘ H lt4k'"*n t*fnrt»,4il(»* 

4,,H' ii**' 'f «ii^ ^ ! / If«s«''h4p»t'*t^niw* yf.*l*4fr jjtutnnw* ,n)f 

1 Jj -y'$-hf t.t iMHUKWji'.Jst*** t'^t t« 

‘14% 1. n .‘4’Uifsi t.<»f^*». 

^ |.»«. 4 -. .f. 4 ..|..i> 4 ... ^,, 1 . 4 -Y,,>s ,».!,!», ♦JIk Isrtina- 

", * 4 , f, 1 fs>.|| 4 l t W Vl« 

■l»* l.ttf,. 

^A♦» *»|8^ ft filit ♦<. m I m 6^i!i 4In 

^♦JW» S’, '* Im nJltlWTOAWWIi 

141 / « apV. 

A *1 Ai'imwr, It. 


A t) #4 duthaiUmm 

ifittl'fctrif**'. - * -> i- >! • 

N« ffid M‘it4fe ^«W/4f ;«4«w* tfiH f4€Ui,^imUt pj*d fiMtt t$un 

®|"i'frl <fi c» fn4 jk i, ilr Fimb. 

M,**'4**/ qtiA Jfwr t»«ft1mttmhdkr4^ 

l»r» ». 4 ttn*.Kn«. 

ptsKWi- 41 ,»Sii.!/M'sjffinwntAiMfmiffw/liV ^yf .*fi^^rMi4r^ 

4fi< <<■»»4«fWni/lm«}'. ». dctiiticnt. • 

^ I, tui life* f4l7u'«i itp^oJtsr^iimnUii/T^jif- 

t^hf ,i;imimJtt*it r#jj'u'4 ia^K *puhhut &• ttmrtf/it Mitfittt 

1.4c Imtcint* 

c^rrnna, O'ittt ti<tt4 4tn4 

iU^m jfWaWijIJai aihUftnJi^0 diumut, 

I*#*! ' 

Na^Mw hmmthm ^, ff4 *H4mxiUrts^m ttitflU jv 

tie niu4U$ti 



nio FLACCO. 

|)MMinc!C#-x, tt%iCHce t(i jsCciHC^ Krt-Hcuwe^nrja^cw- 

Kiti'ac now rtgj{rCafifo>, Ct pKftfypfaiij fCattvic^tv- 

tiitirnfo/,. fc iVoutfafHiCk'i'fttouif., Cc^Kit 9t pCuftum pfaiij ?>^iti- 

, cottKfOMg ottiitfriCvt-j : toutnii-£tf- 

rHu'tTcvS. if)i)(iii- atKn9att Ci'is- -Senantcf-^j fof|e(]fto»j 9 o 
ifiti'ff^ 5.'i5 f»itt, cftV®- fimtnt a rug ejttanO tCtf- ^wu, fvtfcm, tt <rc<x- 
Coiffr s’<^ *5o»»*>->. 


. 










III. pr. ttui if. 

ICri^^ 4 skp f fimmt¥» «t4* 

r«cif Weills? ^146 *jlief»' 

f *|ttc f* iiepw^’ri^jM^ 

tkfmtrn 

tu #1^ wttiwiiwf^wt 

fiiltf, 'w#w ’^a^'C 1*441.1 " 

^ftif ilfCtiPfl '#itli|liW4|ltf ^il#^_» 

*l4|sf »||i,* rfHt|4*l9CWCl# §t 


I. O F F I C. 

O.im'Sfe fiS |I» ftas/ewc^, 

if <^ki 4 . pviiv 

y fCiISjKf •C^t'Ci* »»*« 

f* , 4|iii%'f fv.- 

|f irtu fwl'i'^^tif'S' «*' *4 frcia#: 

^#if A 1*4^ p»rn 

I4 ifCDI*^**’* 


l‘ii'(. A'jmi.<«, Au/ji , <«»»»/ OifWt- 7j//r//: Plantin >7ju-chm'ft^ Antwerp., 1567 

irretiimt) 
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ample of the black-letter peculiar to Spain at that period 
{Jig. 197). Certain fonts similar to it were used in Italy. 
The moyen canon romain and its italic appear to me French, 
as does the petit canon romain with its italic; but the moyen 
canon Jlamand is a characteristic Netherlands black-letter. 
The roman and italic types are, of course, old style, most 
of them heavy in cut. The ascendonica cursive is an inter¬ 
esting, lively italic in which two forms of double s should 
be noted, as well as the lower-case g’s, the ligatured sp, the 
ampersand, and the capital Q—characters closely allied to 
handwriting. On the other hand, the gros texte itahque, the 
augusdn italique{\s^, and the cicSro italique remind one (in 
general grayness of effect when printed) of the light italic 
which came into use in France in the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. In the smaller types of this specimen there seem to 
be two sorts of fonts: (l) traditional old style with its inter¬ 
esting italic, and (2) lighter roman and italic, more even 
in cut, more monotonous in colour, and much less attrac¬ 
tive.-The beautiful type from the De Colines office, called 
Colineus romain and Colineus italique, I have spoken of. The 
type-specimen ends with a page each of Greek and He- 
brew—one of the latter from De Colines’ office—and then 
follow music types and borders, some of which are familiar. 
A vast quantity of ornamental alphabets, many of which 
are of great magnificence, do not come properly under our 
survey. Two classes of these, however, may be noted 
the calligraphic letters {jig. 198), probably derived from 
the ornamental lettering of contemporary writing-masters, 
meant to be used with dviUtx types, or with music; and 
the class of alphabet represented by the famous historiated 
letters numbered 6 and 14, from the first of which a letter 
(reduced) is shown in the plate from De la Hele’s Mass 
{jig. 195). 
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How such types look in pages may be seen by consult¬ 
ing Plantin’s books—particularly the monumental Polyglot 
Bible (1572), the prefatory matter to the first volume being 
a magnificent display of his noble fonts {Jig. 199). This 
work is generally to be found in any large library. For those 
who desire an easy ascent to Parnassus (though they will 
not get very far up the mountain), the plates of text-pages in 
Rooses’ life of Plantin will be found convenient; or, better 
still, the few but telling facsimiles in Druckschiften des XF 
bis XVIIIJahrhunderts} But Plantin’s books themselves 
are the only satisfactory exhibition of his types. 

Plantin’s earlier printing is more delicate than his later 
work. A good example of his first manner is an “emblem 
book” published in 1567—an edition of Claude Paradin’s 
Symbola Heroica, translated from French into Latin, and 
printed in 32mo form. The text of this delightful little book 
is set in a delicate italic which harmonizes agreeably with 
the spirited rendering of the designs. Displayed lines, em¬ 
ployed in connection with the italic text, are, however, set 
in roman, and the prefatory matter is almost entirely printed 
in it {Jig. 200). Very reserved in style, the book reminds 
one of editions from the Lyons press. A 12mo herbal, Ra- 
rimm Stirpium Hispanix Sistoria, by Charles de I’Ecluse 
(Clusius), printed by Plantin in 1576,—also set almost en¬ 
tirely in italic,—resembles French or Italian work. Sim¬ 
ple in arrangement, and with charming woodcuts of plants, 
it is another example of his earlier and more intimate man- 

Druckschriften, pis. 7, 8, 16, 30, S7. Plate 7 shows a beautiful old style 
type, very beautifully set {our Jig. 199). Plate 8 shows Dutch civilite type, 
with its semi-calligraphic initial. Notice the “written” look of the capital 
letters in the first seven lines. Plate 16 shows an italic type. Notice the am¬ 
persands in the third, fourth, and seventeenth lines. Plate 30 shows a small 
size of civility. Plate 87 exhibits a massive old style roman font, in which ob¬ 
serve the final n’s, e’s, and t’s. 
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REGNI NEAPOLITAN! 

PRI'VILEGIVM. 

PHILIPPVS DEI GRATIA REX 

GASTELLO, ARAGONVM, V T R I V S QJ;" E 

SICII-IjEjHIERVSALEM, VN G ARIiE, D ALMATI.«, ET CRO ATI^SCC. 

N TON IV s Perrenotus, S.R.C.Tit. SandiPctri ad VinculaPreft./- 
ter, deGranueli 5 pr<;&MRcgix ScCatholicseMaieftatls 

aconfiiiisftatus,& inhocRegno locum tenens. Sc Capltaneusgc- 
neralis, Sic. Mag“ viro Chriftophpro Plantino, cim Antuerpien- 
fi, Sc pnefatse Catholic* Maieftatis Prototypographo fideli Re- 
gio,dileao,gratiam Regiam 8C boriam voluntatem. Cum ex prac- 
clarorum virorumliKtis certiores fafti fimus, opus Bibliorum quinque iinguarum, 
cum tribus Apparatuum tomis,ceIeberrimam,rei4qe public? Chriftian* vcililTimu, 
eiufdcmrerenilfim* Maieftads.mflu, opeacqueaufpiciis, ad publicam totius Chri- 
ftianiorbiscommoditatem Sc ornamentum, typis longeeUgantifllmis,8c prsftan- 
tiflimi viriBenediai Arias MdntanipracdpuacuraSc ftudio. quam emendatifllmc 
^teexcurumefre,eiufdem45Cxemplarfauaifrimo DominonoftrpPP.Gregorio xui. 
oblatum, itaplacuifrc,vtpr*fet*Maieftatis fanaos conatus, ScRegi Gatholicoin 
primis conuenientes, fummopere laudarit, 6C ampliffima tibi priuilcgra ad hoc opus 
tuendum Motu proprio concefteriq Nos quoque cum'naturali genio impelhmurad 
fouendum ptsclara qilaeque ingenia, quae infigni qudpiam conatu ad publica com- 
moda ptomouenda atque iugenda afpiranq primum quidem longe prsclirifllmum 
hocfu*Maieftatis ftudium, vtvereHeroicumSC Ptolom?i, Eumenis,aliorum^ue 
olimconatibusinBibliothecis inftruend'is ep praeftantius, quodnon vanaeftimulo 
glori 2 ,vc illi.fed tc&x Religionisponferiiand* Sc propagand* zelo fulceptum.meri- 
tbfufpicientes; deindc eximiam operam dpailTimi B. Ari* Montani.acimmortali 
laude dignam admirantes, rebus4ue cuis,queinadmpdu tuo riommeexpentur, pro- 
Ipicere cupientes, ne meritisjfrauderis fruaibus tant* oper*,Scimpen&,qua: fumma 
folicitudineSc induftria in opus adfinemfeliciter perducendum ate etiammfumpta 
efteaccepimuS'Cum^uecercb coriftet,opus hoc.nunquam haaenus hoc in Regno ex- 

cufume(re,dighum4ueipfoS.feilisApoftolicaefuffragioritiudicatumvtdiuulgecui 

acpriuilegiisomecur.Tuisigicutiuftiffimisvotis,vtdeliberato.confilio,itaalacriEC 

exporreaa frontelubenterannuenteS; tenore praerentium ex gratia fpeciali, pracfat* 
Maieftatis nomine, cumdeliberatione SCaffiftentia Regij co’llateralisconfilij.ftatui- 
mus Sc decreaimus,ne quis intra viginti annos prpximos,a die dat.pracftntium dein- 
ceps numerandos, inhocRegno diaumBibliorum opus,cum Apparatuum tomis 
coniunais, vcl Apparatus ipfos, aut eoru partem aliquam feorrum.citraipftus Chri- 
ftophorI,autcau{amSc iusabiplb habentis,licentiam imprimere,autab aliis impret 
fa vendcre,aur in fuis ofScinis vel ali^ tenere pollit. Volentes Sc.decernetes expreise, 

quod 

199. Page from Biblia Polyglotta: Planting Antwerp^ 1572 
(^reduced ) 
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ner^ {Jig. 20l). This book deals with heliotrope, thyme, and 
other godless vegetation, and on the last page a Canon of 
Antwerp Cathedral attests that it contains nothing contrary 
to faith or morals. Since then we have learned that the mar¬ 
riage customs of plants would bring to the cheek “the blush 
that is now peculiar to the middle-aged.” 

The later Plantin fonts needed great space around them 
when in mass; and this they have in that splendid Atlas 
by Abraham OrteP— Theatrum Orbis Terrarum —first pub¬ 
lished in 1570. In a copy of the edition of 1584 in the Li¬ 
brary of Harvard College, the elaborate copper-plate title- 
page is made gorgeous by colour, and the portrait of Ortel 
is surrounded with a complicated framework which is a 
mass of illumination. The maps are gaily coloured, too, and 
their decorative cartouches are specially brilliant. The typog¬ 
raphy (in roman and italic fonts) stands up well under the 
strain of its coloured decoration. The prefatory type-matter is 
magnificent, especially the page of spaced capitals, arranged 
in a dedication to Philip II. The alphabetical index of maps, 
in spaced capital letters, the compliments to Ortel in Latin 
and Greek, and the tabular arrangement of type (in the 
Nomenclator Ptolemaicus generally bound with the Atlas), 
are all most distinguished. The final “privilege” in civilitb, 
and directions to the binder, etc., on the last page, close a 
book in which a difficult problem is met with courage and 
solved with gusto. As the size of type used in each page is 
dictated by a desire to fill it, and the matter varies in amount, 
the volume is a sort of specimen-book of Plantin’s fonts. 

Plantin’s folio Opera of Tacitus, annotated by Lipsius, 
printed in 1585 (a third issue of this work) is also a beautiful 

^ For other examples of Plantings earlier way of working, see title-pages re¬ 
produced in Rooses’ Plantin, pp. 58, 60, 84. 

® Commonly known as Ortelius. 
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book. It is very simply arranged. The Annals and History 
occupy a section by themselves, and Lipsius’ commentary 
to the former, and notes to the latter, occupy divisions marked 
by separate title-pages. This fine, lively piece of printing 
employs for its preliminary matter many of Plahtin’s mel¬ 
lowest and most beautiful types. The opening addresses, 
composed in noble fonts of roman, or in an italic full of swing 
and movement, show the Gallic touch. In the body of the 
work the type used is a smaller size of excellent roman; but 
the pages are so large, there are such masses of it, and it is 
so closely set, that the effect is a bit overpowering. Lipsius’ 
commentaries at the end show that sad mixture of roman 
and italic, spaced capitals, and Greek quotations, dear to the 
learned at that date. Yet in the main, the Tacitus is a fine 
piece of printing. 

Plantin also printed books in the Flemish black-letter 
current at that day. An example of this is the Rechten, ende 
Costumen van Antwerpen, printed at the expense of that city, 
in 1582. It is not by any means a “pure” black-letter book, 
for (as in some sixteenth century English books) roman 
was used as a display letter to a “norm” of black-letter— 
exactly reversing our present-day use of black-letter and 
roman. Its tide, preface, and some displayed matter employ 
italic. A letter quoted in the black-letter “Confirmation of 
Privileges ” is set in roman type; and passages in roman 
here and there occur. But the text, which runs to nearly 
four hundred quarto pages, is composed in a superb Flem¬ 
ish lettre de forme, massive and very fine. Some passages in 
mnlilje are interesting, and so are the decorated initials. This 
book is supplemented by a sort of “order of procedure” for 
meetings of city officers. Would that “municipal printing” 
to-day had such dignity! {fg. 202). 

In addition to the Polyglot and other Bibles, and missals. 



CAROLI CLVSII 

RARIORVM STIRPIVM 

historic, 

LIBER SECVNDVS. 



R B o R V M, fruticum&fufFruticum 
abfoluta Hiftoria, reliquarutn ftirpium 
deftriptiones adgrediemur , inter quas 
Coronariae (quod infigni colorum va- 


.- 

rietatc, omnium oculos ilico in Cc conuertant, eolque 


miruminmodum recreent) mcrico pnmum locum 
fibivendicarevidentur. Initiumigitur a Bulbous, vt- 

pote nobilioribus, fecientes, reliquas ordine deinde 
profcqucmur. 

De Narciflo. cap. i- 


D vo fmtawd 'Dio^condemNaralfigener4,m(- 

dio luteftf, & medio purpureM. Ego, prater po^ 
(iremU(am nontiHllii Narbonenfis Galhapra tujpon- 
te vrouenit) aaatftor alia genera perHifpamas objer-‘ 
uatii, magnitHdine,f.orumf)liorHm%frma & colore, 
f,orendi deni^ tempore interJe differentia. 

Prior ergo Nardjfusterna ant quaterna pm i. 
habit, virentia, oblonga, Pom filiie Jimha fire, can- Na«i(ru,^ 
km concamm,firiatutn, fine film ,pedemaltfim, in- 
terdumaltiorem ,&in fimmofloret fix autoBo ,plu- 
resve ,mangulu pedicnlis infidentet, &emembriina 
erumpentes, mediocriteramplos, cumgranitute^uadA 
edoratos ,Jex film albisconflantes,quorum medium^ 
salyx omum IhUus occupat ,jhmina breuiafix cuxl. 

' Q 3 totidem^ 


201. Page from Rariorum Stirpium Hispaniie Historia 
Plantin, Antwerp, 1576 
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Nden eerften , fprekende 

t»ananttntrpm/i0 menficgrip 
penile niet alleenlijcft tgeneliat&innen 
Ue poo?tenoft muecent)anlieeftatit6e- 
floten/maeroocbliatwtetventie bin^ 
nentje ^aep^eptDec feluer Uatit s^de- 
Si^ett 10* 

I3aelcfteij?rliert gaet enlie llreet totSDojne-limsGe/nttit 11. 
©ercfiem/enliealfoo poojtsomnellaijtpan :lntttjecpen/ 
polghenlie t’i&?imlegie tipUen feepfer a5arimiUanu0 btt^ 
leenttnBouembn:an% 148 8.naei»tun)ifenPau0ectiaem 
|)teebpg^euoegl)t. 

Itmianete gljene/titebinnen Pei 30 o?fct)?euen limiten 111 
gebo^en too?0en/ 5im I^oo?ter0/en0e li’3lntooonber0 ab 
0aee/3ijn3lnGl)efctenentjan atnttueepen^ 

202. Page of Rechten^ ende Costumen van Antwerpen^ Planting 1582 
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breviaries, and such-like liturgical books, I recommend the 
student of Plantin’s work to examine the botanical books 
by Lobel, Dodoens, and Charles de Tficluse; the atlases by 
Abraham Ortel; Luigi Guicciardini’s Description of the 
Low Countries in various languages; the works of Arias 
Montano and Justus Lipsius; the music of G. de la Hele, 
Comet, and others; the emblem books of Junius, Alciati, 

Sambucus, etc., and the poetry of Houwaert. 

Plantin died in 1589. He was buried in Antwerp Cathe¬ 
dral, and on his tomb was inscribed: 

CHRISTOPHORUS SITUS HIC PLANTINUS, REGIS IBERI 

TYPOGRAPHUS, SED REX TYPOGRAPHUM IPSE FUIT 

Plantin’s two daughters were married to printers—the 
elder to Raphelengius, associated for many years with 
Plantin, and who previously taught Latin and Greek at 
Cambridge, and afterwards accepted the chair of Hebrew 
at Leyden. To this University he was also printer—as was 
Plantin himself for a brief period. The other daughter 
married Moretus, who, after Plantin’s death in 1589, in 
association with his widow, carried on the press —the 
Plantin-Moretus Office, as it was usually called. Its work, 
at its best, preserved much of the later Plantin style. Two 
examples of it must suffice. The first is Rembert Do- 
doen’s Stirpium Histma, printed by Plantin’s grandson, 
Johan Moretus, in 1616—a revised Latin edition of the 
book, earlier issued by Plantin. The preliminary matter is 
set in Plantin’s superb roman and italic fonts {Jig.2Q)2>). 
The actual book, most agreeably illustrated with brilliantly 
printed woodcuts of plants, is composed in a small size of 
roman type of great mellowness and beauty. Simple two- 
line initial letters start each chapter, the tide of which is 
set in a small italic. It is a charming piece of work—ex- 
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cept that the chapter-heads are too much crowded into the 
text—and a fine example of “the Plan tin manner”; per¬ 
haps too much of a survival to be typical of Moretus. An 
odd feature is the final table of names of the plants de¬ 
scribed, in different languages. Arabic names, etc., are set 
in italic; Italian, Spanish, and French, in roman; but Ger¬ 
man, Bohemian, English, etc., equivalents are arranged in 
black-letter. Dodoens was among the great botanists of his 
day, and Plantin printed a number of his books. 

Another seventeenth century book from the Plantin Of¬ 
fice is the Jesuit Hugo’s Obsidio Bredana. This interesting 
folio gives an account of the siege of Breda — familiar 
still through Velasquez’ great picture of its surrender. Its 
printing retains much of Plantin’s later manner. It is com¬ 
posed entirely in an ample roman type. It was. issued in 
1626 and is a very dignified piece of work. 

The Officina Plantiniana—more a palace than a print¬ 
ing-house—in the Marche du Vendredi at Antwerp, has 
long been, and still is (as the Musee Plantin), one of the 
sights of Europe. It is probably the most beautiful building 
—both inside and out—dedicated to the uses of printing, 
in the world; nor is there any other establishment which 
gives such an accurate idea of an early printing-house. The 
presses, type, and materials of Plantin, Moretus, and their 
successors have all been preserved, as well as their account- 
books and correspondence. Not the least valuable part of 
the collection is the original plates and blocks of ornaments, 
and designs drawn for the press by Rubens and other 
artists. To the student the most interesting of the rooms are 
the type-cutters’ work-shop, the letter-foundry, the press¬ 
room, and the proofreaders’ room, which are kept much 
in their primitive condition. The building and its con¬ 
tents were in the possession of successive members of the 



LargPiS opes proprias diffundens film in omnes. 

Sic hoc Scriptorum ^eterum monimenM ^olumen 
Jhfira^filendorefuo^noSlemq^ recentunu 
oJrte nom pulfa penitm caligine nuda^. 

Jure igitur ‘viuax^ omnij^ perennius &re^ 
dSMaieJia^efua fiahit^necfirmius ^Uurru 
Olim cudit opus ^apida fornacihus ^tn& 
(^yclopum lapitn manusfierroq^ coaB/H 
Sudantis rara fith vejie Fyracmonis artes 
Sentifient mi cariem prius^ & fiUda Jficj 
Frauda^us Steropes operam plorahit inertenu, 

0 qu^fama tuas olim feShhitur umbras? 
Venturi qumtmpopuli memoraberis ore^ 

F)odome pMerl quanto celebrabere plaufu? 

Cum tibi fe pafiim debebunt plebsque, pO'tresq^, 
Seruatij^fines^ignaraq^ ^irgo mariti? 

Funera quid metuis?^iuet poB bujia fuperJteF 
Pars immenfa tui^nulloq^ taceberis mo^ 
oAtque ipfio a finio fumet tua gloria Hjires, 
P'Pfiam prius afira polum toto radiantia cdo 
Tlefiituentfierilesq^Jragofum littus aren&^ 

Jnq^ autumnali noua palmite gemma tumebit^ 
EtpedepreJfa fiuet tepido ^indemia Vere^ 

Quam taceant nomenq^ tuum, laudesq^ minores, 
Jrritaq^ intereant oper^ conamina ^eflr&. 

203 . Page of Italic from Plantin Office, Antwerp, 1616 
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Moretus family until 1875, vhen it was ceded to the city 
of Antwerp by Edouard Moretus, the last proprietor, who 
died at Antwerp in 1880. The place is full of charm, and 
its sunny, vine-clad courtyard a haunt of ancient peace. 


II 

E lzevir, the other great name in the history of print¬ 
ing in the Netherlands, belongs properly to the seven¬ 
teenth century. The founder of the family, Louis Elzevir, 
a bookseller and bookbinder at Louvain, removed to Ley¬ 
den for religious reasons—the Elzevirs were Protestants— 
in 1580, and began to publish books there three years later. 
Five of his sons carried on the Elzevir activities. Utrecht, 
Leyden, Amsterdam, aU had members of the family at 
work there, and for nearly a century and a half they were 
the best known printers of the Low Countries. The great 
figures in the family were Bonaventure and a nephew 
Abraham—partners from the year 1625—ivho published 
editions of the classics in convenient“In the Elze¬ 
virs,” as Aldis says, “we have parted company with the 
scholar-printers who themselves edited and revised the 
texts which they presented to the learned world. We have, 
instead, intelligent printer-publishers, excellent men of busi¬ 
ness, anxious to produce books that both textually and typo¬ 
graphically should sustain their credit for good work. To 
secure correctness they employed scholars to edit their pub¬ 
lications and see them through the press.” 

The Elzevirs are popularly remembered nowadays by 
their little editions in 32mo, with engraved title-pages, 
narrow margins, and compact pages of a solid, monoto¬ 
nous type which is' Dutch and looks so. These are the 
volumes which romantic novelists—who are seldom good 
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bibliographers—like to call “priceless Elzevirs,” though 
they were then, and are now, cheap books. These and other 
Elzevir editions had the merit of handy form, good edit¬ 
ing, and eminently common-sense qualities. But even this 
scarcely accounts for their tremendous popularity. The 
Abb6 de Fontenai, writing in 1776, says that the Elzevirs 
“ have made Holland celebrated for printing, tlrrough an 
elegance of type which the most famous printers of Eu- 
■ rope have never been able to attain, either before or since. 
This charm consists in the clearness, delicacy, and perfect 
uniformity of the letters, and in their very close fitting to 
each other”; and he adds that “the taste of young people 
for literature very often shows itself by a great fondness 
for these little Dutch editions, which give so much pleasure 
to the eye.” John Evelyn, who was in Leyden a hundred 
and twenty-five years earlier, was of the same mind, and 
speaks of visiting the printing-house and shop of the fa¬ 
mous Elzevir, “renowned, for the politeness of the characters 
and editions of what he has published, through Europe.”^ 
As publishers, the Elzevirs held somewhat the relative 
position to the work of their time that Aldus did in his day. 
They were pioneers in the popularization of books through 
convenient and low price. How modern in ideas as 

publishers the Elzevirs were, is shown by their series of 
travel-books called “The Republics”—little historical and 
geographical descriptions of European countries by vari¬ 
ous authors, put together by a judicious use of scissors and 
the paste-pot. The Helvetionim Respublica, devoted to Swit¬ 
zerland; Respubiica, sive Status Regni Scotise et Hibemise 
{fig- 204), a similar volume on Scotland and Ireland—both 
issued in 1627; and a like book on France— Gallia, by 

' Evelyn also records that at Antwerp at ‘ ‘the shop of Plantine I bought some 
books for the namesake only of that femous printer.” 



204. Tttk-page^ Contents, and Text-page of one of Elzevir's Republics, Leyden, 1627 
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J. de Laet— published in 1629, formed parts of this pocket 
series. 

Of the celebrated Elzevir editions of the classics in small 
format (styled in-12^ but what we should call 32mo), the 
Caesar of 1635 is considered one of the best. This was pub¬ 
lished at Leyden. Its engraved title-page, a preface set in 
italic, and prefatory matter printed sometimes in roman and 
sometimes in italic, its neat little maps, its tight little head- 
pieces,^ and compact, monotonous type are very like all El¬ 
zevirs. These editions were all very much alike. Each divi¬ 
sion of a hook generally started with title and chapter heads 
set in capitals and small capitals, very much spac^; the 
subject of the chapter (if any) being set in a tiny italic. The 
running-tide was in capitals and small capitals, also spaced, 
and page after page in book after book was set in this style. 
To have seen one Elzevir volume in prose and another in 
poetry, in format, is to have seen all—or certainly as 
many as one wishes to see! How any one ever read with 
comfort pages so solidly set in such monotonous old style 
type passes understanding—or at least mine. Elzevir edi¬ 
tions were generally unannotated, and if notes occurred, 
they were usually placed at the end of the book. 

The Pliny of 1635 and the Virgil of 1636 stand on a par¬ 
ity with the Caesar in the estimation of bibliophiles. The 
Leyden Terence of 1635 is also one of the most esteemed 
32mo editions, and is easier to read because in Latin verse. 
The Leyden Floras of 1638, though of the s 2 X(xt format, is 
more attractive. In 1642, the Elzevirs printed the Opera of 
Cicero in ten volumes, 32mo, and this, as Elzevirs go, is 

‘ The printers’ marks, head-pieces, and ornaments of the Leyden and Amster¬ 
dam establishments, with a coUection of simUar material from different sev¬ 
enteenth century Dutch printing-houses, may be seen in Rahir’s Catalogue 
dtune Collection Unique de Volumes imprimes par les Elzevier et divers 
Typographes Hollandais du XVIP Siicle, etc. Paris: Morgand, 1896. 
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an attractive edition. The engraved title-page is handsome, 
the portrait of Cicero not bad, the prefatory naatter well 
arranged, and the rest of the work made up of the solid 
pages characteristic of the house {fig. 205). Daniel Elze¬ 
vir’s Amsterdam edition of 1675 of St. Augustine’s Con¬ 
fessions, in 32mo, is also considered among the best of the 
Elzevir editions; and perhaps it is—though not beautiful. 
The Institutes of Justinian, an edition of which was printed 
by the same house in the next year, plentifully supplied with 
rubrication, is a book which was thought charming in its 
time. Still other editions W'hich the student may look at are 
the Amsterdam Decameron of 1665 and the Virgil of 1676. 
Though considered so remarkable in their day, these edi¬ 
tions now appear merely “well-enough” little books for the 
pocket But they were largely copied by other Dutch pub¬ 
lishers, and by publishers throughout Europe— the same 
rugged little types were employed, the same style of com¬ 
position was repeated, and the same effect produced, except 
that it was not so good. The Elzevir 32mo editions had a 
series of decorations peculiar to themselves, which w'^ere as 
“air-tight” in effect as the pages which they adorned. 

The Elzevirs also printed editions of the classics in oc¬ 
tavo less typical in one sense, but better, because the type, 
being larger, was handsomer, and being more leaded, was 
easier to read. The typographic style, however, was much 
the same. These editions were annotated, and the very full 
notes were set in double column at the foot of each page. 
The octavo edition of Caesar of 1661 is a good instance of 
this format {fig. 206). 

If a 32mo EJzevir edition were inflated until it became 
a folio, you would have a very good likeness to the second 
revised edition of Philip Cluverius’s Germania Antiqua, 



DeOkatore 
M. TVLLII CICERONIS 
A D 

qj^intvm fratrem 

Dialog! trcs dc Oracore. 

Dial6gvs»sevLib* I* 

O G r T A N T t roihi fxpeiiumero,6c 
memocia vecera tepecenti, perbead 
1 Quince fxacer,illi videri folent, 

inopcitnaRepublica, cum &c ho- 
®^*®^^noribus , 6c remtn geftarum gloria 
Horereiic, cum vicx curfuna cenere potuecunc, vc 
vel in negocio fine periculo,vel in ocio cum digni- 
tateeflepofient. Acfuiccempus illud» cummibi 
quoque initiuna cecjuiefcendi ^ acque animuni ad 
vtrhifqucnoftruoapracclara ftudia referendj fore, 
juftnm, & propcab omnibus concefium efle arbi- 
tracer, fi infinims forenfium rerum labor, Sc am- 
bicionis occupario, decuriii honorum, eriam gra¬ 
tis fiexu confliciflen Qua m Ipem cogitacionum,64 
confilioruna meorum, cum gcaues comnaunium 
temporum,tum variinoftri cafus fefelIeranc.Nam 
qui locus quietis Sc tranquillitacis plenifiimus fo¬ 
re vidfibatur, in eo maxinaac naolcftiarum, Sc tur- 
bDlencifiima cerapeftaces extiterunr. Neque vero 
nobis cupiencibus, acque exoptancibusfmdus otii 
dams eft ad eas arceis, quibus a pueris dedid fui- 
mus, celebcandas, inter nofque recolendas.^ Nam 
primaaecate incidirous in iplam perturbacionem 
difciplinx veteris, Sc confulam deuenimus in me¬ 
dium rerum omnium certamen atque difcrimen. 
Sc hoc tempus omne poft conlulacum objecimus 
ais fiuftibus, qui per riosa comrauni pefte depulfi, 
in nofmecipros rcdundamnc. Sed camcnin his vel 


Liber L iffy 

afpentatibus rerum, vel anguftiistemporis, obfe- 
quar ftudiis noftris: Sc , quantum mihi velftaus 
inimicorum, vel caufix amicotum,velRelpublica 
iribuetorii, ad fcribendum potifiimum conferara. 
Tibi vero, fracer, ncqne hortanti dcero, neque ro- 
ganri. Nam neque aucoricace quifquamapudme 
plus te valere poceft, neque voluntate. Ac mihi rc- 
petenda eft veteris cujufdam memorix non fmie 
fads cxplicata recordatio, fed, vt arbkror, aptaad 
id, quc>d requiris, vt cognofcas qux viri omnium 
eloquenciilimi, clarifiimiquefenferintde omni ra- 
tione dicendi. Visemm,vt mihi fxpe dixifti, quo- 
niam qux pueris, aut adolefcentulis nobisex com- 
mencariolis noftris inchoata atque mdia excide- 
mnt, vix hac xtate digna,, 6c hoc vfu, quern ex 
caufiis, quas diximus, tot tanrifque confecuri fu- 
mus, aliquid iifdem de rebus politius a nobis,pro- 
feftiufque proferri: folefque nonnunquam hac de 
re a me in dirputationibus noftris diflenrire, quod 
ego emditifiimorum hominum artibus eloquen- 
dam conrineri ftatuam: m autem illam ab elegan- 
tia doftrinx fegregapdam putes, Sc in quodara in¬ 
genii atque exercicationis genere poneiidam. Ac 
mihi quidem, fxpenumeroin fummos homines, 
ac fummis ingeniis prxditos incuenti,quxrendum 
efte vifum eft, quid efiet,cut plures in omnibus ar- 
ribus quam in dicendo admirabiles extitifient: 
nam quocuraque ce animo,Sc cogitatione conuer- 
teris, permultos excellentes in quoque genere vi*- 
■debis, non mediociium ardum , fed prope maxi- 
marum. Quis enim eft,qui,fi clarorum hominum 
fcientiam rerum geftarum vel vtilitate, vel magni- 
tudine metiri velir, non anteponat oratori impe- 
rarorem ? Quis autem dubitet, quin belli duces ex 
hac vna ciuicate prxftancifiimos pene innumera- 
M z ' hileis 
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Uumeflct Caefarin citedorc Gallia in hibernis, 
ita uti ilipra dcmonftravimus, crebri ad eum 
rumores afFcrebancur ^ litcrifque item Labie- 
ni certior fiebat ^ oinnes Belgas > quam ter- 
tiam'efle Gallia^ partem dixeramus, contra popiilam R. 
conjurare, obfideique inter ie dare. Conjurandi has 
cflecaulFas: primum, quodvererentur^ nc, omnipa- 
cata Gallia » ad cos excrcitus noftcr adducerecur: dein- 
de quod ab nonnullis Gallis fbllicitarcntur, partim qui 
Germanos diucius in Gallia verlari nollent j ita populi 
R. exercitum hiemarc arque inveteraicere in Gallia mo- 

left^ 



H Vim ejjet CeJarJ Anno ab 
U.C.BcxcYii incepit hoc 
tertiiim bellum, CofT.P. 
Coinclio P. Fi Xentulo 
Spinthercj t?cQ^ssciIio 
Q^F. MeteUo Ncpotc. Montan. 

In citcricTi Gallia ] Includebatur 
aiitiquitiis Gallia Rheno flumine, O- 
ccano, Pyrena:is j'ugis ^ Alpibus. At 
pollquam Galloriun pars Itiix folum 
occiipavit , Alpcs tranlgrefla> termi¬ 
nus ab hoc latere fadlus eft Apenninus 
mons & Afis amnis, ad Anconam uC 
que j maris Adriatici urban. Totus 
autem hie tracliis Romanis divifus eft 
in Galliam' ulteriorem & citeiiorcm; 
h; 3 £C ctiam Italica, Cil^pina, ut Sc To- 
^ata promiicue dida eft. Vocis etymon 
alii a quod lac Latinis, deri- 
vant, quia ladeos, id eft, albi colons 
homines producit: Diodorus a Galata 
Hcfculis kii: infulse Bodinus Ccltis 


hoc nomen contigifte annititur proba- 
re, quod, ciim orbem terrarum per- 
agrarent, fe mutub interrogarent, OU 
allons-nofisl quo proficijtimur? ex quo VO- 
catos vult Oualloncs 3 Sc a lltinis, per 
G efTeieutibus, Gallos. Optime in hac 
caligine videt dodiftimus Clureiius: 
quiaCelticavoce(quam nunc 
dicimus Wallen , indicatqoe iter face^ 
re ) nomen derivat. <^un cnim exun- 
dante domi multitudine , exteras re- 
giones peterc Galli coepiftent: parte il- 
lorum in Italiani j parte in Illyricum, 
atque indc in Grarciam & Aftam, par¬ 
te in Gcrmaniam delata: arcfpsdin- 
vento vocabulo , proxlmis Germanis 
Illyriilquc didi ftint thi Galieniiive Gal- 
ler , & alia dialedo Waller 3 quod voce 
jcquipollenti Vulgo dicimus die -soan- 
deter , Ladnc persgrinatores. Ex hoc La- 
tini, vocabulumTiio ori accommodan- 
tes, foimarunt Galli. Montan. 

Eegna 
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jsritUfHl at ihr Klzinirs’ Lrydru house in lor the I'or- 

mula itseii in making it is aUiUt tlve same. Kxcept for the 
roiwit-nsed itulie of the repriiUetl intnKluetion to the first 
rditum ■ "d*'*^'* ** *'**''” *'*’**' italic type —the fonts used 
are largt'f \ersu>ns of those^ in smaller hooks. lA’p^- 
set and displayed by gtsttl {)ress\vork gives a general effect 
that is excellent, uiul the musst's of Cire<-k tpiotations make it 
ltH>k very leanusl.’rhe sauu? author’s iS'iciiia. hifit/ua (some¬ 
times inelitdnl as a supplement to tlie fta/ia Anilqua of 
1621), printed by tlu‘ l^l‘/,evir office in folio in 1619, is less 
eonvenliouul in style. Both Iwoks have engraved titles anil 
maps, and the (hrmutiM a gofs,! many copjrer-jrlate illus¬ 
trations. 'riie ifi.'iiitria .Xuftiniii.i /jfmv/7/;e of I’iso and Marc- 
gravius, issued in ItvfB with the Amsterdam imprint of 
Louis F.l/evir, is a good example of an I'ilzevir folio. 'Lhe 
text is printed in a handsome Init rather fix) regular roman, 
a hieh is very Kl/.ev iriun imleetl. 

Ill a li-tter aritt*'U from Atnsterdam in 16H1 Iiy the widow 
of Danit"! Li/f\ir to the widiov of Moretus, at Antwerp, 
ue learn that the « riter wisheii to tlispose of part of the 
ti ja- fouiulry inheriied from her husband, Daniel Kl/.evir, 
nliteh laid desoended in turn from Lonis Elzevir. Some of 
its material « as the w ork of ('hristoffel van Dyck, the gr(>al 
Duteli designer and ty p«'4*utter. 

“Not feeling myself e«imprteni to manage everything,” 
she u riles, "1 have deeided to sell my type-foundry. It con¬ 
sists of tuenty -seveti sets of punches and fifty sets of ma- 
niees, whirl) are the work of (‘hristort'el van Dijk, the 
trst master of his time, and of onr own. 'fhis foundry ks, 
c-ouse*ptenfly. the most famous vvfneh lias ever existed. I 
have desired to infoim you of the intended sale, and to .send 
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i‘RiN'riNi; i-viivs 

v<m rjhhhhuw ;»i«i that, iJ' {•'» 

plans, y«Hi fan Rfi/.'' th»' tH-.-nsjon uuti pn'i'a !>\ it.” 

With this Iftn’t shr vnt a !iri*:u!si,!f ‘ih'rt 

which is r«‘pr<Khifn!, aiul ujr hr'utliij-j' of « hifli 

“PisHtfs of ty|K',s cnt th«* late t htist.'!*,*! , Dtd 
such as will lx* s*<iti at th«’ js'siileucr of thr n *4' thr hitr 
Daniel FisfUec,*»n the (‘anal, near tin* D 4 |w‘i»-!nni^r, ,a tlif 
Fiu>, W«lm*.Mtay, Mat'i'h 

'Phis hrwiiisi‘lf slitmH fully surls uf ctiaia.'lfi's. sj t-tr 
include two music fonts. 'Fhcrc arc four kimis uf -.'.iiojal 

letters, thirtcc!»r<Mum,tMi*hc italic (the '‘|»cdsr‘ h.«i h.tU!!< 

any italic uf its **« nhci|i;ht hkick-lcucr, »»»»• t it c'*k, ■•jkI t«''' 
music fonts. M«*stt»f these types ate rcfu^jui/.iltle as ihit ■!.' 
by their sturdy qualities *4* uufkmaushiji, ami, |t;tr5tcisl jh 
in the smutier sj/cs uf rumsMi luid italic, by :< fu.-S' •Hi*’ . 

jiessofdesiipt.'l'hcir clusrly fitlnl, larji(r faceuii ;t sttmO ^ i*; 
was preciiiiucnliy practicakund atl.'iptcil them i-i' tic- 'un 
JhnmtLi tii the F.l/.c'ir |rttl4i<'atiMns, hi ,t table b'*, 

Enscliwle in his Ftwtirnei tif t Vvurfm-,. hr attiil'iUe.* ru 
twenty-eight (if iticse characters to an Uyek. 'i”.;r ; 
of the tyj«!s call fur little uitrntiuii; the . bq;-, .'-j-n F -'r- 
and JuKtutijn i'umjf (that itt the sissudl '-ulumni h-t'*- 
certain swash letters w hich, in the nunaii. remnu! iu,,e ,.r 
Plantin’s fonts. Home *4" the swash letters in the h F ■>> - 
Kamm Cursijf (sixih in the first eohnnt!} and the ‘ apsCii 
in the Pmtffm i'ttrajfiw'xi to the last in the lirst ,'-.1 
umn) are interesting. It wtrs from Dutch swash l^■Her^ 
so much admired hy Moxoit’—thal the isritnsi * e.|tituh tu 

ty|>«*fi*ili«wiU4rr lii'i.!« tlir wir»i^l fhr lirrt r^l^irr, ^.u/- * Asir-iH . 

xXmJu^mujn iiwl Vum^f Ir# pJm* ilawlu.liiwiti* flic ik * v -5 * 

eiglitli, \%m\ ttiiitlii iml liir li%i tiiri wi4 4lt ilir tifw^ sti k.c 

Mrrkimrk iitrrrmmt ur iiw *,f" - * i 

io the Jn af Mfiirng^ pi 11* 
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Caslon’s fonts were no doubt partly derived. In these old 
fonts, too, there were more unusual and tied letters than are 
now common. 

The black-letter shown in this specimen is heavy in its 
larger sizes, and the capitals are awkward and overcharged 
—like Flemish sixteenth century fonts too much elaborated. 
In the medium sizes, the types seem better. The Greek 
characters would to-day be obscure because of the number 
of ligatures. The two fonts of music type are those known 
as the “Music of the Huguenots.” The specimen ends with 
many good type “flowers.” The last three still hold their 
own, not merely because they are attractive in design, 
but because they print so well. This is due to the cross- 
hatching of the designs, which gives a pleasant tone and 
variety of colour to the ornament, and was intentionally 
employed to help the presswork. 

Mr. De Vinne, who attributed all these types to Van 
Dyck,—in the light of which his words should be read,— 
says,^ that “Liberal allowance should be made for the worn 
types and the bad printing of the original specimen-sheet, 
as well as for some falling-ofi; even from this low standard, 

in a facsimile_Yet the good form and fitting-up of the 

Flemish Black Letters are but slightly obscured; . . . any 
punch-cutter might be justly proud of them. The smaller 
sizes of roman and italic make a creditable appearance, but 
all of the larger sizes are not so good: some are really bad. 
Letters more uncouth than those of the capitals of the 
'Dubbelde AugusAjn Kapitalen' . . . were probably never 
shown by any reputable type-founder. Moxon’s tracings of 
the Van Dijck roman letter,^ although rudely done, showing 
undue sharpening of the lower serifs, give a clearer idea of 

^Historic Printing Tyfies, New York, 1886, p. 43. 

“ Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, pis. 11 and 12. 
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its peculiarities of style and of its real merit than <':m 1 m’ had 
from the study of the Elzevir specimen-sheet. 'Phe general 
effect of this letter is shown to the best advantage in tlie 
larger types of some of tlie octavos of Daniel hilzev ir. I'fie 
smaller types of the duodecimos are t(X) small to elearly 
show the peculiarities of cut Van Dijek seems to ha\e de¬ 
signed-letters, with intent to have them resist the u«‘ar of 
the press. The body-marks were firm, anti the. tHUinters of 
good width, not easily choked with ink. Hair liiu's u ere few 
and of positive thickness. The serifs were not nolieeahly 
short, but they w'ere stubby, or so fairly hrat'ketttl Ut tlu* 
body-mark that they could not be readily gappe^l or !>roken 
down. When printed, as much of the Elzevir printing w as 
done, with strong impression and abundanee of ink, the 
types were almost as bold and blat'k as the style nou knttw n 
as Old Style Antique. This firmness of fact! e.'cplains the 
popularity of the so-called Elzevir letter. It may not b-e 
comel}^ but it is legible. The letteivs may be stubby, but 
they have no useless lines; they were not maile t<t .shon the 
punch-cutter’s skill in truthful curves and slender lines, InU 
to be read easily and to wear well.” 

Mr. De Vinne appears oblivious of what seems s<i self- 
evident to some French writers—that Van Dyck slavishly 
copied the design of Garamond’s fonts. Dutch authorities 
think differently. 

The punches and matrices of the types showti on the 
specimen-sheet were offered for sale in IdBI, and uen- 
bought by a Spanish Jew named Athias—a Hab!»i as uell 
as a type-founder. Some twenty yeans earlier he h;«t etn- 
ployed Van Dyck to cut Hebrew fonts which wen* used in 
a Hebrew Bible, for which Athias was given a metlal and 
a golden chain by the States of Holland and W«‘st Frirs- 
land. In 1683, the following notice appeared in the 
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de Haarlem; “The attention of the public is called to the 
fact that the excellent and celebrated type-foundry of the 
late Christoffel van Dyck, sold by the heirs of the late D. 
Elzevir, together with other excellent matrices, Greek as 
well as Roman, brought together in the lifetime of the said 
Elzevir, has been reorganized at Amsterdam. Address Jan 
Bus in the house of Sr. Joseph Athias, where he is at work 
throughout the day. The price of the types is the same as 
in the time of Van Dyck and Elzevir.” A broadside speci¬ 
men Svhich must have been brought out about the same 
time shows, according to Blades, five fonts of titling,, sixteen 
of roman and italic, eight of black-letter, and two of music.^ 
Upon Athias’s death the foundry passed to a printer 
named Schipper; then to the Amsterdam founder Jan Ro¬ 
man. One-half of Roman’s collection was sold in 1767 to 
Enschede of Haarlem; the other half to the brothers Ploos 
van Amstel of Amsterdam. Later their portion was bought 
by Enschede, so that practically all Van Dyck’s work w'ent 
to the Haarlem foundry. Unfortunately, the Enschedes’ un¬ 
bounded admiration for the tasteless German type-cutter 
Fleischman threw Van Dyck’s types into the shade, and 
their untoward end is described on another page. 


T he work of the Dutch press, outside that of the Elze¬ 
virs and Plantin, was not of great interest. There were 
three features, however, to which attention should be called: 
(l) The magnificent maps and atlases printed during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by Mercator, Ortel, 

* Proeven van Letteren die geaneden zijn door Wylen Christoffel van Dijck, 
•tvelke gegoten vierden by Jan Bus, ten huyse van Sr. Josefih Athias, etc. Bus 
had a reputation in his day as a clever workman. 

' Blades’s Early Type Specimen Books, pp. 14,15. 
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Waghenaer, Hondius, and the Blaeus, which, quite apart 
from their engraved plates, are imposing in their typog¬ 
raphy. ( 2 ) The books printed in French and other lan¬ 
guages during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Some of these were works, now famous, issued in Holland 
in order to escape the restrictions placed on the press else¬ 
where—restrictions that proved most advantageous to the 
Netherlands book-trade.’- (3) The illustrated volumes pub¬ 
lished in the early eighteenth century by Bernard Picart 
and others—ambitious pieces of type-setting, which, though 
heavy in effect, were magnificent for the period.^ 

§ 1 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, printers in 
the Netherlands employed a great deal of gothic type of a 
square, heavy, monotonous cut. A few books were printed 
in a lettre batarde, but the black-letter fonts that were most 
used were of the lettre de forme family. A few of these fatter, 
“blockier” gothic types furnished an unfortunate historical 
precedent for the corpulent “blacks” which disfigured Eng- 

^The small format of some editions of proscribed books was probably to 
adapt them to convenient transportation to the public they commanded out¬ 
side Holland. 

"Title-pages, etc., of books issued in the Netherlands during the sixteenth 
and se\ enteenth centuries (as well as manuscripts and incunabula) are repro¬ 
duced in J. ten Brink s Geschiedenis der JSTederlandsche JLetterkunde, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1897. See also Stockum’s La Libraime, Vlmfirimerie et la Presse 
en Hollande d trovers Quatre SiMes, Documents fiour servir a. V Histoire 
de Imrs Relations Internationales. La Haye, 1910. This gives reproductions 
of title-pages, etc., of works of foreign authors prmted in HoUand. For a guide 
to some of the best Dutch printing, consult the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Old and New Book-Making in the Netlierlands, held at The Hague and Am¬ 
sterdam in 1920 under the auspices of the Joan Blaeu Society (Catalogus 
van de Tentoonstellingvan Oude en Meuwe Boekkunst in de JsTederlanden: 
Vereeniging Joan Blaeu) . The catalogue includes 378 items, and is valuable 
for titles of mteresting sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century books, 
of well-printed volumes issued in the nineteenth century, and of those reBect- 
ing modem tendencies in type-cutting and book-making issued in recent years. 
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lish [irintins? in the early nineteenth century. Along with 
these gothic types, ronutn ty-pes were used—a Dutch vari¬ 
ant of Itulian roman types, Avith the same squarish quality 
in ch‘sign which marked their black-letter companions. The 
italic emi)loy ed resembled the Aldine character, and with it 
small roman capitals were used according to Venetian tra- 
tlitkm. The general effect of type at this period was remi¬ 
niscent of the fifteenth century; indeed, the same general 
forms pcr.sisted in Dutch typography for a long time after 
16(K). I'ktrly Netherlands Ixwks were often decotated with 
w <KKlcut.s,<K'cu.sionally effective, though usually coarse in de¬ 
sign anti c.x,ccution; and title-pages often bore elaborate and 
overcharged borth^rs. Such ty'pes, square in shape, closely 
set, uvonotoiutus, and arranged without much sense of style, 
made books whu'h can bt; readily recognized on the shelves 
of a library; volumes too thick for their height, in folio, 
quarto, and diminutive ;52mo, mostly bound in vellum, 
u Inch ur«‘ as unap[)ctizing in their outward appearance as 
the typography within. 

A gimcrul itlca of N«;th<^rlands printing from 1500 to 1540 
may ooJiv<*nicnUy ix-had by consulting the reproductions of 
titles and tcxt-p:igtvs given in Nijltolf’s AV//f Tijpograpluque 
dims /c.v tuid I indicate a series of plates from 

it which <’ovt‘r tint differtint classes of types. The square, 
hea\ y Irttre dr Jhrme is t;.x<;mplifi<xl in some of the work of 
the Antwerp printer Willem Vorsterman, whose product 
is of ;t high tivcrage™ for instance, the title-pages of both 

' \\ Ntiiteff, I'Art ilam leu Fatju-Ban (1500-1540). 

Fammi/e dvs I'ttmcfercH Ihj/ioffra/ihkjurK, den Marques 
A htdirimruvht den liritinires sitr Hois et autres Ornements em/doyes dans 
Ir:, fUus /Am eulir tes. intteea Ml) et MDXL. Avec JVocices Critiques et liio- 
i>e,ifihiques, ta Hnvf. 100 J. Iti the ivfemifes to this work which follow, the 
w>»tih.-r. <4 tlw itt which the 1 <k)hc fucsimiles were originally issued 

;»ir ,;ncn, l.ttt it tile }»lafes hate heeii eollated and iKiund, these numbers can 
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Old and New Testaments in his DuU'h Rib!«\ isstunl re¬ 
spectively in 1528 and 1529. These plates show, tua, the 
borders used in such Ixwks—although these tin* much 
above the ordinary in design.* The same s(»rt <»!' type, hut 
larger and finer in execution, was emphn-ed by Jan St*\ ersz. 
in his title-page of Die ('nmi/ckt‘ x'tiii HallamU, c‘tc., of I ."■> 17. ‘ 
Yet another book that shows Dutch printing ttf the lirst 
order is the Delft edition of a Latin Psalua- {irintetl in 1550 
by Cornelis Henric'/.tKtn Lettersnijder—hocertainly ksicw 
his busines.s.*' His black-letter is very impressive ant! !>eau- 
tiful, though of a ma.ssive kind that betokens Dutclt pro¬ 
venance.'' 'Fheset show Dutch Idhr ik Jhmr at its !»fst. 
Scarcely lessgoixl—and more characteristic ™-tir«' th«* t) p»'s 
of Jan Lettersnijder of Antwerp as used in fiavti* u 
dmicnen (c. 1500)." Still more characteristic, aitd much less 
good, are the pages from Nicolas de Grave’s 1,120 and 1.129 
edition-S of J. Boutillier’s Somme Ihajmel^ the Segeltjti voh 
J eniztilem (1517), and Ltren xvn Sf. lirnitinl {1515 }." 

Roman type of this peritxl is finely dis[)Iaye«l in the open¬ 
ing page of a Iwok printed by Thierry Martens of .Most at 
Louvain in 1517— Summw.-i.ar^rumenta Le^ttm liomnnoritm 
of P. Aegidius”—in which the entire title is set in roman 
capitals of classical form. A titlc-puge showittg eapiutl and 

‘Nijhoff: Anvers, Willviu I'orstenium, IV, Nn. 10 (JJvnnti'm .'0, »ii>t V, 

No. n (Livraimn 4). 

^ Bid.i laeidai, Jan Bever®.* Ill, N«. 8 (lJvmk§n 
® In cotmw'tion with thk num\ work, thr rurHivcM'liaritrfrr mml iti hu 
tion of the New Ttbvtuinent in Dutrli, |irintttl at Delft In I 4 M, hi mifp 
umiml to rewanl attention. HiT* NIjhofF: Delft, Ciiiitelis llfitrir'#»tli 

snijeler, Nos. 7 and li (IJvraimn U ), 

* Nijhoflh Delft,C!omeiiHlIenrr:/.mjn lAfttemipiT, V, Nri. i% ( idrnm 171 
“ Ibid.^ Anvers, Jim l^ettenitujder, I, New. I d {Lhmtktm 
** Ibid,, Anvcr«, Nicohw cle (»mve, 01, Ntw. d 41 {idvrmvm tii). 

''ibid,, Ixmvam, Tiieodorr.UH MartwuiH AhmUtinsk, V, Nfi. l*l 
13). 
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lower-case letters appears in the Antwerp edition of Eras¬ 
mus’ De Contemptu Mundi, printed by Van Hoochstraten/ 
Fonts of heavier roman were used in some other books 
printed by Thierry Martens—such as the Condemnatio Doc¬ 
trine M. Lutheri of 1520, or Fischer’s Eversio Munitionis, 
printed about 1518,^ or the somewhat better roman types 
used by Pafiraet at Deventer in 1521 and 1525.® Examples 
of italic are to be found in a Leyden edition of Erasmus’ 
Devitando pernitwso aspectu of 1538, printed by Pieter Claes- 
zoon van Balen,* and in the pages of Antonio de Nebrija’s 
Lexicon Juris Civilis of 1527, printed at Antwerp by Gra- 
pheus.® These examples give a fair idea of the kind of ro¬ 
man and italic types generally employed in the Netherlands 
from 1500 to 1550. 

Two books in folio by Hubert Goltz (Goltzius) of about 
this date are interesting. The first is his Five Omnium fere 
Imperatorum Imagines, printed at Antwerp in 1557, and in 
its illustrations showing, says an authority, “the first use of 
the copper plate in connection with blocks engraved for 
chiaroscuro printing and also the first appearance in any 
form of the chiaroscuro as book illustration.” ® Typograph¬ 
ically it is noteworthy for its display of italic types; espe¬ 
cially imposing in the largest size,'' which resembles some 
used by John Day. The prefatory and final matter is ar¬ 
ranged with great distinction—in capital letters mingled 


' NijhoiF: Anvers, Micliiel Hillen van Hoochstraten, XIV, No. 51 (JJtvrai- 

son 15). ^ / r • • 

^ Jhid., Louvain, Theodoricus Martinus Alostensis, II, Nos. 6, f, 8 yLvvrai- 

son 2). 

^ Bid., Deventer, Albert Paffraet, IV, Nos. 16,18,19 (Uvraison 2). 

* Bid., Leiden, Pieter Claeszoon van Balen, I, Nos. 3, 4 {Livraison 15). 

® Bid.] Anvers, J. Grapheus, II, Nos. 4, 5 {Uvraison 5). 

® Rudolph Ruzicka. 

Facing pis. xli, xlii, etc. 
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with an italic recalling Fell’s types. The second book is 
C. Julius Cssar sive Historigs Imperatorum Csesarumque Ro- 
manorum ex Antiquis Numismatibus Restitutae. It was printed 
at Bruges in 1563, and is a fine example of the sober use 
of some monumental roman types of a style much earlier 
than the date of the book. It is illustrated with copper¬ 
plates, and its engraved title-page and colophon are most 
distinguished. 

Luigi Guicciardini’s Descrittione di Tutti i Paesi Rossi 
was issued in folio at Antwerp, in 1567, by G. Silvius, royal 
printer. The roman type in which it is chiefly printed and 
the italic used in its prefatory verse are not unlike Plantin’s 
fonts, and the book is interesting because it suggests that 
Plantin s style was not so peculiar to him as we are apt to 
think. Except for a copper-plate map and a view of the 
Hotel de Ville at Antwerp, the book is illustrated with large 
wood-engravings. The title-page and its two following 
leaves of dedication, engraved on wood, are fine, and so are 
the double-page plates: those of Ypres, Malines, and Lou¬ 
vain in particular being worth looking at. These blocks 
were ultimately bought of Silvius by Plantin, and are now 
in the Musee Plantin at Antwerp. On Silvius’ death at Ley¬ 
den (where he was printer to the States of Holland and the 
University), his widow sold his material to Plantin. 

§2 

J. Hondius, the well-known Amsterdam publisher, brought 
out in 1611 a Latin history of that city by Pontanus— 
Rerum et Urbis Amstelodamensium Historia. It is printed 
entirely in roman and italic types—the latter the better of 
the two which have the worthy but uninspired appear¬ 
ance of Ehevir fonts. There are engraved illustrations and 
woodcut initials—the latter rough but attractive. The same 
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pul)lisher about this date printed a Dutch edition of this 
hook, st't in double column, in a spirited cut of lettre de 
Jhrnw n ith the usual italic and roman interspersed. The 
cop[H‘r-plate illustrations—unintentionally diverting—of 
tlu‘ Latin txlition are used in the Dutch version. The two 
editions are interesting to compare. 

Samuel Ampzing’s Ikschnjvinge ende lof der Stad Haer- 
h'ln in Ilailand (Description and Praise of the City of Haar¬ 
lem), ami Pieter Schrijver’s (Scriverius) Laure-Crans voar 
iMUfvnx ('oxttT XHin Hatr/em, Jierste Finder vande Boeck- 
Drurktrij^ w»:re printed together in a stout quarto atHaarlem 
by Adriaen Uooman in 1628, in a mixture of roman, italic, 
bkiek-letter, and cursive letter, in various sizes. I do not 
attem[>t to describe it except as an unbelievable jumble of 
types not in themselves bad. Of the two unusual cursives, 
tlu; smaller is well displayed on pp. 246-256 in the first book 
namrd, aiul the larg<*r in the Foor Reden to the second, 
'riiis last —“Laurel Wreath for Laurenz Coster,”— 
although issued separately, was added, in enlarged form, to 
.Vmp/.iug’s book to sui)pc)rt his championship of Coster as 
the in v«‘ator of printing. Plates of Coster’s ill-favoured coun¬ 
tenance and of his printing-office enliven the treatise. 

'Phe thrce-volum«i folio Jtlax Novus sive Descriptio geo- 
gntphim lafin.t OM/.v Temtnim^ by Mercator and Hondius, 
published at Amsterdam by J. Jansson and H. Hondius in 
tuul apparently printed by Hondius, is handsome 
typogntphicailly, apart from its maps. The text is printed 
in (h»ul)lc column from old .style roman and italic fonts; and 
WiXKhnit ornamtmts and initials are often employed. But 
it lacks the sense of style of Plantin’s edition of the Atlas 
by Ortel. iVlthough the text is printed on the back of the 
engfa\‘etl maps, the paper is so thick and good that it does 
not matter. 
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Willem and Joan Blaeu’s JSfovus Atlas^ in six enormous 
“atlas folios,” is another able performance. In an edition in 
German, printed at Amsterdam in 1676, the text is set in 
fraktur, with—alas!—proper names in roman, and quota¬ 
tions in italic letter. But it is a very wonderful achievement, 
all the same. Evelyn, when on a tour in 1641 which seems to 
have been more or less bibliographical, visited (besides the 
establishment of “ that indefatigable person ” Hondius, men¬ 
tioned above) Joan Janszoon Blaeu’s shop in Amsterdam to 
buy maps and atlases. This was Blaeu the younger, son of 
the better-known Willem Janszoon Blaeu (1571-1638), in¬ 
ventor in 1620 of an improved style of printing-press which 
had considerable success in the Netherlands and in England. 
The elder Blaeu had earlier been associated with Tycho 
Brahe, the Danish astronomer, from whom he got the idea 
of making globes and maps. Blaeu’s new press was intended 
to surmount difficulties in perfecting this work, for which 
the shop became famous. 

A contemporary account, describing the establishment 
much as Evelyn must have seen it, tells us that “on the 
Blumengracht, near the third bridge, and the third alley, 
may be found the greatly renowned printing-house of John 
Blaeu, Counsellor and Magistrate, of this city. It is fur¬ 
nished with nine type-presses, named after the nine Muses, 
six presses for copper-plate printing, and a type-foundry. 
The entire establishment on the canal, with the adjoining 
house, in which the proprietor lives, is 75 feet in breadth, 
and stretches along the east side of across street 135 feet, 
or with the attached house 150 feet Fronting on the canal 
is a room with cases in which the copper-plates are kept, 
from which the Atlases, the Book of the Cities of the Neth¬ 
erlands and of foreign countries, also the Mariners’ Atlases 
and other choice books are printed, and which must have 
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cost a ton of gold. Next to this first room is a press-room 
used for plate printing, and opening upon the cross street 
referred to above is a place where the types, from which 
impressions have been made, are washed; then follows in 
order the room for book-printing, which resembles a long 
hall with numerous windows on either side. In the extreme 
rear is a room in which the type and certain other mate¬ 
rials used in printing are stored. Opposite this store-room 
is a stairway leading to a small room above which is set 
apart for the use of the proofreaders, where first and sec¬ 
ond impressions are carefully looked over, and the errors 
corrected which have been made by the typesetters. In front 
of this last designated room is a long table or bench on 
which the final prints are placed as soon as they are brought 
from the press, and where they are left for a considerable 
time. In the story above is a table for the same purpose just 
indicated, at the extreme end of which, and over the room 
occupied by the proofreaders, is the type-foundry wherein 
the letters used in the printing of the various languages are 
moulded. 

“The foundation of this splendid building was laid in 
the year 1636, by John Blaeu’s oldest son Willem Blaeu, 
and on the 13 th of the Fall month of the following year the 
printing establishment was here set in order. The original 
founder of the printing-house, who died in the following 
year, was John Blaeu’s art-loving father Willem, who, for 
a considerable time, had been a pupil of the great astrono¬ 
mer Tycho Brahe, whom he zealously followed, construct¬ 
ing many instruments for the advancement of astronomi¬ 
cal studies, for the promotion of the art of navigation, and 
of other sciences of like character, an interest in all of 
which he revived and furthered while at the same time he 
made new discoveries, as has become widely known from 
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the publications which have issued from this printing- 
house.”^ 

P. and I Blaeu printed at Amsterdam in 1698 a French 
edition of Gerard Brandt’s Life of Admiral de Ruyter — 
La Vie de Michel de Ruiter —a more or less commonplace 
performance of seven hundred folio pages. The book is com¬ 
posed in a light variety of old style roman, with the numer¬ 
ous quoted documents arranged in italic. It is illustrated 
with large copper-plates—which, unlike the text, leave 
nothing to be desired as to incident and movement 

§3 

1 he name of Wetstein, the eminent Amsterdam printer- 
publisher, appears (with others) on the title-page of Hooft’s 
Nederlandsche Historien^ printed in 1703. Its types are char¬ 
acteristic Dutch fonts of the eighteenth century, but more 
lively than those in most contemporary work. The italic 
used has some delightful characters. Except for copper¬ 
plates, the volume has no decorations save some nine-line 
Dutch bloomers,” used at the beginning of each of the 
thirteen books into which the History is divided. They 
bloom ” energetically! 

Peter the Great, on his last stay in Holland, from 1716 
to 1717, was fired with the idea of improving printing in 
Russia, and he made various endeavours to this end. The 
history of the only effort that succeeded—and that but par¬ 
tially is a curious incident in tlie annals of Dutch printing. 
There had been at the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury a Dutch Bible printed at the command of the States- 
General of the United Provinces, and taking this for a basis, 

Beschreibung der Stadt Amsterdam, 1664,pp. 215,216; 
quoted in. E. L. Stevenson’s TVillem Janszoon Slaeu^ Hispanic Society, New 
York, 1914. For a list of the principal geographical works of the elder Blaeu, 
see Bibliography in the latter book. 
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the Czar ordered a Bible arranged in double column; the 
Dutch text (entirely in capital letters) on the right, the other 
column being left blank for a Slav translation of the Dutch 
text—to be printed later in Russia from Slavic types, cut 
and cast for this purpose by Clerk and Voskens, the Am¬ 
sterdam type-founders. The New Testament, in two folio 
volumes, was printed at The Hague in 1717, and the Old 
Testament, in four volumes, at Amsterdam. It appears that 
the greater part of the edition sent to Russia was lost, and 
that only a few copies of the New Testament ever were com¬ 
pleted by the addition of the Slav text. Only four copies are 
now known.^ 

The quarto edition of Brieven . . . den Johan de Witt, 
issued by H. Scheurleer at The Hague in 1723, has a con¬ 
gested red and black title-page, and apart from this is a 
perfectly straightforward quarto, set from heavy, awkward 
old style types, moderately well printed, on moderately good 
paper, perfectly respectable, and as uninteresting as all this 
sounds. Wetstein and Luchtmans—both good names in 
Dutch printing and publishing—brought out at Amster¬ 
dam and Leyden in 1738 a quarto Livyin seven volumes— 
a monumental work, and, like most monuments, depress¬ 
ing. The type of the text is a very square cut of old style, 
the notes a colourless variety of Elzevir types. The crowded 
title, the allegorical frontispiece, the author’s portrait, the 
preface in enormous italic, and page after page of crowded 
text, make these tw'o volumes of something over one thou¬ 
sand pages each, a very sleepy affair. 

Bernard Picart, a French engraver and seller of prints 
who resided at Amsterdam after 1710, contributed a deco¬ 
rative note to early eighteenth century Dutch printing. An 

^Stockum’s La Librairie, VImprimerie et la Presse en Hollande b tra-vers 
Quatre Si^cles, facs. 153, 154. 
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example of his work is the (Euvres Diverses de M. de 
Fontenelle, published in 1728 at The Hague by Gosse and 
Neaulme. The book is full of Picart’s exquisite engraved 
decorations, and is (except for the tiresome type border on 
every page) printed from old style types more French than 
Dutch in effect Another more imposing and more fa¬ 
miliar “Picart” book is the folio Temple des Muses, pub¬ 
lished at Amsterdam by Zacharie Chatelain in 1733, the 
year of Picart’s death. Apart from the engravings and the 
series of fine frameworks around them—so good that they 
have been often utilized by later printers and decorators— 
the typography is extremely handsome. The fonts used— 
of a bold, massive sort—are impressive in effect; and the 
composition, too, is adequate, and very much in the key of 
the pretentious plates {Jig. 208). Such books were, I sup¬ 
pose, bought for their pictures, and were intended as luxu¬ 
rious pieces of book-making. Still another illustrated Picart 
work is the Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses des JVations 
de tons les Peuples du Monde in nine volumes, begun in 1723, 
of which an English edition was published. 

Johannes Enschede and Jan Bosch of Haarlem very ap¬ 
propriately printed G. W. van Oosten de Bruyn’s De Stad 
Haarlem en haare Geschiedenissen in 1765. It is not much 
of a performance. The dull, light, roman and italic types 
have lost all colour and spirit {Jig. 209). Some black-letter 
(possibly Fleischman’s) is here and there used for verse. 
Then, too, the composition of displayed and prefatory matter 
is tasteless and pretentious. As a whole, the book,—a folio, 

weak as it is in its types, is yet interesting, because 
showing new tendencies in printing. 

The eighteenth century Dutch press brought out a great 
many famous books which w^ere prohibited or in danger 
of suppression in France. These are often good examples of 
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current Dutch typography, though the student may easily 
be misled by Dutch imprints on work produced elsewhere, 
as in the first edition of Voltaire’s Henriade. Books^ actu¬ 
ally printed in Holland were the first editions of Voltaire’s 
Memens de la Phihsophie de Neuton, Amsterdam, 1738,^ and 
La Bible enjin Expliqiiee (dated London, 1776);* l’Abb6 
Prevost’s Manon Lescaut, 1731 and 1753;^ Montesquieu’s 
Causes de la Grandeur des Romains et de leur Decadence, 
1734;* Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Hbknse, 1761, and the 
Emile and Contrat Social of 1762.® All of these are respec¬ 
table pieces of printing from old style types; neither better 
nor worse than the average typography of the time. 

IV 

F ournier le Jeune, in speaking of contemporary 
Dutch foundries, says that “Holland, having made 
printing one of the principal features of its commerce, 
erected with care and expense several celebrated foundries. 
At Amsterdam, Dirk Voskens, the celebrated engraver and 
founder of that city, set up a type-foundry at the end of the 
last century. His types are round in form, in the manner 
of our great masters, and very well engraved. This foundry 
has passed to his widow and to tire Sieur Zonen.'^ Another 
celebrated foundry at Amsterdam was established by Chris- 
tophe van Dyck, also an engraver, and has now fallen into 
the hands of M. Jean Bus. A third foundry established in 
the same town, not less excellent than the two preceding, is 
that of Isaac van der Putte. All three are well stocked with 
characters of different kinds, particularly with the Flemish 

‘ Stockum, fac. 161. ’ JSit?., fac. 163. JSic?., fac. 164. 

* JJW.jfacs. 171, 172. ' iSicj'., fac. 174. fees. 195-198. 

’ j.f., and her sons. Fournier mistook the Dutch word “zonen” for a proper 


name. 
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character, which has been very much used in the Nether¬ 
lands but which is now being abandonee!. At Haarlem, M. 
Rudolph Wetstein, printer at Amsterdam and learn<?d in 
types, having inherited some punches of Grf<‘k ehanicters 
which G. Wetstein, his father, had cut for liiiu at Geneva, 
added types to his foundry engravecl by Sr. J. M. Fleist'h- 
man, a very clever type-cutter. After the death of M. Wet¬ 
stein, which occurred in 1742, Me.ssieurs Isaacs and Jean 
Enschede, brothers, bought this foundry in 1743 and totik 
it to Haarlem to form a complete tyi)ograplucal establish¬ 
ment in conjunction with the printing-house they had tluTe. 
This foundry has received very considerable accessions 
through the work and talent of Sr. Flei.schmati, mentioneti 
above, who is in their employ. At Tlu; Hague, Sieiirs R. C*. 
Alberts and H. Vytwerf established, ai)out 17;d), a foundry 
for which a part of the types were cut by J. M. Schmidt, 
a talented type-cutter. At Antwerp thert^ is tin okl ftmiwlrj 
which has been celebrated for a long time. It wtis set up by 
Christophe Plantin, the accomplished prinUT, aiiout l.'itji. 
He went to France, to buy types at the administrator’s salt* 
of the Garamond foundry. Guillaume Lt; Be also .sold types 
to him, and he had other types cut by Henri tin 1 our,‘ of 
Ghent, then living in Paris. Moretus, Plantin’s sojj-iti-Iuw, 
having inherited it, it came through his tlescendants to M. 
Moretus, the type-founder and printer, wlio owns it to-day. 
This foundry has greatly lost prestige through tack of ctu- 
ployment, or by the ignorance of some of those thnnigh 
whose hands it has passed. Another Antwerp foundry !«•- 
longed to M. Balthazar von Wolffchaten. In Holland there 
still exists the Athias foundry, called tlie Jtnvish foundrv; 

and at Leyden that of Blokmar, and one at (iKtlonging to ? j 
Blaeu.” 

^ Van der Keere tlie younger* 
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Phmtin’s types and Van Dyck’s characters, both men¬ 
tioned In- Fournier, have been discussed. The first still re¬ 
main at the Plantin Museum. The second were finally ac- 
<pur(‘d by the Eiischedes. The tmschede foundry at Haar¬ 
lem is t>ne of the most interesting establishments in Europe, 
and is a “descendant” of the oldest foundries in Holland and 
of aiu'ieut foundries in Basle and Geneva. Begun in 1703, 
an<l flourishing to-day, it possesses probably the best col- 
ItH'tU)!! of ancient types, in private hands, in the world. Be¬ 
sides pt)rtions of the Athias and Wetstein foundries, it 
includes material from those of Dirk Voskens, Blaeu, Van 
der Puttt*, Pl(K)s van Amstel, Elzevir, and others—almost 
<‘very establishment mentioned by Fournier. Some of its 
types dat«‘ from the fifteenth century. Had not many of Van 
1 )yck’s matrict's been d<*.stroyed, it could have reproduced in 
type any Dutch book from the fifteenth century to our own. 
Its jtrojjrietors have been, from the first, learned men, and 
atlepts in their work. 

Fleisehman, a German, was employed by the Enschedfe 
in the «nghteenth century to cut types for their foundry, and 
his signature is found beneath many fonts shown in their 
specimen-books. In his hands their output was somewhat 
chung«-d, though not much bettc-red. His types are singu¬ 
larly tlevoid of style, and usually show a drift toward the 
thinm-r, weaker tyi)ogruphy which was coming in Holland 
as everywhere else. But Fleist-hman’s work was much the 
fashion in the eighteenth century,and it made such excellent 
fonts as \htii Dyck’s app<‘ar hopelessly obsolete. In 1810, 
w!i<-n Didot typtt was th<; mtKlet, Van Dyck’s matrices and 
tx pes were, without miu’h thought, thrown into the melting- 
pot—-a “g(‘sture” no doubt regretted by later members 
of the I'*.nsche*de family. 

\‘arious books tmd broadside specimens of types and 
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ornaments were published by the Enschedes. One of the 
earliest books was ihe Epreuve des Caraclxres, qui se Jbndent 
dans la Nouvelle FonderiedeLettres d'Isaac etJean Enschede 
a Haarlem. AugmenUe ^perfectioriee jusqiia PAn 1744. The 
preface alludes to the abilities of Rudolph Wetstein as a 
printer and type-founder, and mentions that the Enschedes 
bought his foundry in 1743 ; Wetstein having died the year 
before. The Greek types are mentioned with special pride; 
and the deep cutting of counters, and the solid way in which 
the types are constructed to escape wear, are emphasized. 
The roman and italic types shown are all old style. In 1768, 
the Enschedes published an elaborate specimen called Prot/ 
van Letteren, Welke gegooten warden in de JVieuwe Haer~ 
lemsche Lettergietery van J. Enschede,’^veAseaeA. by a portrait 
of Enschede and other engravings. An introduction, dated 
Haarlem, 1768, and signed by J. Enschede, is printed in a 
very ugly cursive script letter {fig. 210)~a fearful decline 
from the splendid cursive fonts in use a hundred and fifty 
years earlier. This is followed by a portrait of J. M. Fleisch- 
man, their type-cutter.Then begins a series of types—capi¬ 
tal letters in roman and italic of a very Dutch and ugly cut, 
a series of shaded capital letters, and a great variety of faces 
of roman and italic types, in some of which the size of the 
body of lower-case letters is unduly large in proportion to 
the capitals. Many of the types that we come upon which 
look more modern ” (some of them being as we should now 
say condensed”) were cut by Fleischman—whose name 
appears beneath them. He uniformly extracted all interest 
from his fonts, partly through lightening the cut, which 
gave monotony of colour, and pardy by his large, round 
lower-case letters, made more rolling in effect by shorten¬ 
ing the descenders in a very modern way {fig. 211). The 
smaller types are extremely dull in colour, though here and 
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Defcendiaan Romein, Eerfte Schrift. 

^ X Fr. PbilofopMs Rmi^ain, 

Engl, Smal Pica Roman, 

^ ^ Hoogd. Lsjfendmn AnSifus, 

^ X II y a des gens qui les efdment beaucoup;qiieIqiies 
Proteftans monies les louent, Mr, Arnoldus indique | 

^ X plufieurs PaflTages des Ecrivains Catholiques qui ont x 
admird Rusbroch. Mais il ne devoit pas mettre de 
fx cenombre Franqois Swertius, Apparemment ce qui 
I’a brouill6 efb de s’^tre fouvenu qu’il y a un Livre 

X intitule Atlienas Batavse, &c. lilfB-ffifE ABODE g ^ 
FGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUWX YZ:m xy 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUWXYZ^ K|^ 

tk I034567890§n! ^ xl 

I* Fieifciiman fculplic. 1734^ 

Defcendiaan Romein, Tweede Schrift. 

At etiam literas^ quas mefibi mififfe diceret, re- 
^ i citavit Homo & humanitatis expers^ & vitae com- 
munis ignams. Quis enim unquam^ qui paulum mo- 
Tx do bonorura confuetudinem noifet, literas ad fe ab 0^^ 
amico miffas, offenfione aliqua interpofita, in me- 
dium protulit, palamque recitavit? Quid ell aliud, 
tollerere h vita vit^ focietatem , quam tollere amit 
M ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

ft WXYZM. 1^34567890. gl 

X J. M. Fleifchman fculpllt. 1753 * y 

Laatfle Defcendiaan Romein, Derde Schrift. 

Imprimis MarcumTullium opp6nebat,cuius 
^ y Oratio optima fertur eife quse maxima. Plerifque enim v j 
orationibus longiore traftu vis quaedam & pondus ac- 
r X cedit. Utque corpori ferrum. Sic oratio animo non ic- 
^ X tu magis quam mora imprimitur. Videmus, ut ftatuas << 

^ X ’ pifturas, hominum denique multorumque ani- ^ ^ 

X malium formas, arborum etiam, fi modo fmt decorse, 

Nihil magis, quam amplitudo commendet: idem ora- v ^ 
r q tionibus evenit: quinetiam voluminibus autorita-AB. p ^ 
CDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^J. 

ACDEHILMN OPSTUY 1761. 

A J. M. Fleifchman fculpfit. 1761, a 

^^®XXX><><^<><>C<>C<>00<>CKXX><>C><><><>C><XX>00<XX><XX>C^^ 

211. Fleischman^s Roman Types cut in 1734, 1753, and 1761 
EnschedPs Proef van Letteren,^ Haarlem,^ 1768 
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there we find fonts with a good deal of movement, cut by 
Van Dyck. Fleischman’s black-letter {Jig- 212) is tortured 
and fanciful, and does not stand comparison with Van 
Dyck’s simpler and finer black-letter, still less with early 
Flemish gothic fonts. Fleischman’s music, both in round 
notes and square, is also" shown. The caractere dejinance, an 
unattractive script, was cut by Rosart. Beyond these faded- 
looking characters comes a page of fine old civility {Jig.^lS). 
There is an interesting collection of Greek fonts, and the 
assortment of ligatured characters which supplement them 
should be examined. There are Arabic, Hebrew, Armenian, 
and other exotic types by various hands, and the specimen 
closes with ornaments which are mostly flat renderings of 
current English and French designs. Every page in the 
book is surrounded by type borders, many of them ingen¬ 
iously contrived. A supplement shows newer fonts added to 
the foundry between 1768 and 1773, which are not im¬ 
portant. Two pages of splendid old Dutch black-letter fonts 
{jigs. 45 and 46) and a folding view of the Ensched6 foun¬ 
dry at Haarlem close a representative eighteenth century 
Dutch specimen. 

Charles Enschede’s Fondenes de Carac^es et leur Mate- 
neldans les Fays-Bos duXF^ au XIX^ SiMe contains every¬ 
thing in the early Ensched6 specimen-books, and reproduces 
interesting types from the Rosart, Decellier, and many other 
foundries. No other book on Dutch types is so valuable, and 
so complete. In illustrating it, the author had the enormous 
advantage of his own collection of types, and many of the 
examples are printed from them. He shows not only pages 
of type in mass, but also alphabets of capitals and lower-case 
letters, and the unusual “sorts,” of which there were many 
in Dutch fonts. For instance, in the civility cut by Van der 
Keere, which was purchased by the Enschedes from Ploos 
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van Amstel in 1799, the type is first displayed as it appears 
in Van Hout’s specimen. In an analysis of this font, its capi¬ 
tal letters, lower-case letters for the middle of words, and 
letters to be used at the ends of words, or phrases, are ex- 
1 ited; together with double letters, punctuation, numerals, 
igatured initials and medials, and final ligatures, with six 
ligatured forms of en,et, and in. This gives some idea of how 
thoroughly the work is done. Ornamental initials, deco¬ 
rations, and typographical borders are treated with equal 
fullness and completeness, and iUustrated by a marvellous 
series of reproductions.No one who does not know this book 
can know much about Dutch printing from 1500 to 1800. 

A final specimen-book to be discussed is that of a certain 
Roques Franqois Rosart (1714-1777), a native of Namur. 
He seems to have been self-taught, and to have established 
himself at Haarlem as type-founder in a small way, when 
about twenty years old. The establishment of the E^chede 
tadry there was a blow to him, although he cut many 
onts for Enschede and so gained valuable experience. He 

that the Enschedfe treated 
m shabbily and unduly favoured his rival, Fleischman. 
he dedication of Rosart’s specimen is printed in one of 
his dmgreeable script fonts, somewhat like that used for the 
m reduction to the Enschede specimen. In an address “to 

wh!t printing,” Rosart observes in a some¬ 

what acid manner that he does not praise the hardness of 

ants do 

For nrintr " T u ^ of nothing, 

know ver has had the honour to serve, 

tZl7 he adds tha^ 

ine fSI'”''''! Enschedes in prais- 

brfu^h f have forgotten to name the Artist who has 
brought honour to their foundry by supplying it with a 






Paragon Duits. 

Hoogd. Tsxs FraBur. 


jJSaer na farnmige baaeti 
featft ^aulul tat 25 amat^: 
t JEatt an^ teteram tcecfim/ 
€n anft 25 ?aEtaa^ fefattfen 
tiaaj ^De (ttiiOT / ^fniatlcfit 
tan Jlttrtn J©aa?& 
ganWst gefifitn gat fa fitg 
flauten. C^Cfo^iJElS 


ESI li§J 


J. M. Fleifchman fcnlput. 1744* 

^ Text Duyts. 

^ Hoogd. Paragon FraBur, 

i \m/ €n tolO&jmsen m frjn pietit m 
I taielfiEtoEn. a^ter5elfett000^tietit 1 
i ‘mttmi i|atjm 0 ato^ # 

ttEustiE <60ti^ ]&0nit 0n^fi00j Ctt § 
maaftt tiat tog Mlim; €n ftj 
0n^Enmaafettiattatjfe0nnEn, $ll%C 




J. M. Fleifclimaii fculpfit. i744* 





212. FletschmarHs Black-letter: EnschedPs Proef van Letteren 
Haarlem^ 1768 
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Text Oud Gefchreeven. f|'5 

&^/ccs.mc<3^(2i'lQt©ap^ i+i 

II frjFr^ff ii 

^+i ffff '''^'^fffH^ff §4 

r4*M <tttt^ tr tr cr 'Sl ^ 1L m met iimi ffee. <«. a M 


l+S sss333hh,h^^9mm^«^M g+| 

cl IS 

1^1 £-Z-,Z-,B55^«^«/^/cj/e5AV"^ §4 
£j.| i+j 

p.p Auguftijn Oud Gefchreeven. p 

PSt 2S l] 

C^8 c^cnr^ fair-» ^vacc^ 

^^'***'^ (vfrancc ci.-J*'*'^ ':f)x>fv^n^l ^"b 

^'<Mc^l c^vrca€^uic^r^I (t CPcrxti a^iac^ntcS/ '§-b 
f-i-§ au ite ^xri>cnc^j vu ^tjn 

nanf au ^^^ar^diitj pi 0 uf, QjXv^^tv^ ^dv 

^ nimc a^vnvrc ( 0 ^m€an^/ §cuSifani lic€a^ ||-h5 
t-l-S ^ (5 rcmvn^rcr/ ^^uc 

9c^ €vn^ fcmi cpf cgcrcc 4 cn^ci^ncTT^ fd 

pS frcmitrc-J ^;2P*^cf-fvc-f. 4 -^ g-b 

n{.§'^u -fdf (5 <^iii^<Mccj <\uii^ epfi^wicurc g-b 
c^rcmc cvntcnfcnitni 4 ^t?ti^ ccug 4 ijiii if 
fcj 4 ^ a^^ri^c: accent ^vur cx?wimn^itc 

ijtii "Vuu 4-|>|>yeHSyc isc ^^i^uij ^^vuy 
£ 4 / ^itnne au^i/ cvm^vfc 

^ <^Mef<|U^4 ^a-Y^t^rdj iiui ^^utiryvn-f |ey^iir- 

Lf i l+i 


5^.1 id 

5LM ^ -em_5li; ^-}.]| 

?• >0< 

Die laatftc Gcfclireeven Schrift is gefneden voor den vermaarden Boekdruk- p*b 
P ^ kcr Chriftoffel Plantyn ce Antwerpen, door Ameet Tavernier, Letterfnyder. 


m^. 






213 . Seventeenth Century Civiliti: Enschedfs Proef van Letteren 
Haarlem^ 1768 
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number of types—calling Fleischman the foremost type- 
cutter of the century, to the prejudice of persons whose 
talents are not yet much known, but who (it is to be hoped) 
will shortly make them so. 

There is something pathetic about Rosart’s book. It is not 
very well executed. The capital letters with which it starts 
out are a little extreme in the delicacy of their serifs and in 
the thickness and thinness of contrasting lines. Three alpha¬ 
bets of flowered letters (detestably displayed) were cut by 
Fournier le jeune of Paris! Of the upper and lower-case 
types, not much is to be said. They are of the Dutch taste 
of the day; but the italics are more elegant than most of 
those of the period. As the types become smaller, the bodies 
seem out of proportion to the height of the capital letters, 
and in these smaller sizes there are certainly many bad 
fonts. His music characters and plain-song notation are both 
shown. The caracth'e de finance {fig- 214), Rosart tells us, 
he engraved in 1753 to be printed with the music types 
which he offered to the public in 1750, as, he adds, the 
whole city of Haarlem can certify” {fig. 215). Some black- 
letter, some Greek, and a beautiful cut of civilite engraved 
by “the late Grandjant [Granjon] at Paris” complete the 
specimen of types, and then come pages of ornaments {fig. 
216), among which the unpleasant marrow-bones, scythes, 
skulls, and crossed spades—which appear, too, in other con¬ 
temporary specimens”—leave no doubt about the kind of 
notification they were to decorate! Some of the simpler or¬ 
naments are pretty and delicately cut, but most of them, 
I think, were inspired by Fournier. Rosart’s hand was rather 
mechanical, and his work is that of a good technical 
cutter of no great taste. 

' Fournier, Breitkopf, and Enschedg-produced their improved music types 
respectively in 1754, 1756, and 1764. 
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In 1759, Rosart left for Brussels, where, under the patratt- 
age of tlie Duke of Lorraine, he established a foundry- He 
died May 26,1777, at the age of sixty-two, Iea\-ing sev¬ 
eral children. A son, who was also a reputable type-cutter, 
did not succeed to his father’s foundry. In 1779, Rosiirt’.s 
music characters, matrices, and punches %\'er« sold w ith 
the rest of his collection, and were accjuired by a wi(b)W' 
named Decellier, of Brussels.' Whether Ho-sart cut gtwKl 
types or not, his priority in the improvement of movable 
music types will always give him a mcxletst immortality. 

To round out properly the subject of eighteenth century 
Dutch types, consult the specimen issued by the brothers^ 
Ploos van Amstel of Amsterdam, of 17B4, and its suppU*- 
ment issued about 1790; the specimen of J. de Ghku, pub¬ 
lished at The Hague in 1791, which contains some of the 
Rosart material, and that issued by flarmseu Jk Co. at Am¬ 
sterdam at about the same period—“ius'es.sary where they 
may be had.” The most interesting of the.se type.s and or¬ 
naments, however, are beautifully repnKluceil in EnsrhetleN 
monumental/'V/f/m>4'rfe.s'Crtrar*Ve,v.'rho.se whoarccuritntn 
about the declension of excellence in lute <right(!ejith cttntiiry 
Dutch types may refer to that remarktiblc iKxik. 

M. Enschede, speaking of thi.s perhxl, says that “ the 
taste of the public changed, and in a manner winch 
could not approve of. The art of the type-founder retro¬ 
graded from all points of view. ., - The Fren<*h Revcdii- 
tion, which overturned so entirely the old ortier of things, 
brought nothing better in place of it to our art, and tlie as¬ 
sortment of types by Fleischman . ., l)e«!um*r, a.s if l>y rtj- 

'llie Rosart sjjecmxin (lescril)(Kl wsis pitilKtbly jmt ♦mt by J. F, 

BniHsels about 1761. Mii<lanic I)m*HkT in 1779 kHiiril ti «i|in'iiitrii 
E/ireuve ckn CaraciPre^ de la Jmiderie de h Fmt*r ^urrts-'irur 

Jaeqtm-Frangom Rmart, TroMhne kiiiim «^ ifmrrikM, 

ditte Vinckt, /iren du Marche aux (truitm. 




double desendiajn 

OU PHILOSOPHIE 
CARACTERE BE FINANCE 

fDn/ns £& OU noios 

itoios umr, cum> iu im&dicdoti da 
n&u/r, pu/if £&<!faints moa2-s^a max-ia^o} | 
mus amm i’S^nntu/r^ whus cxymiruml- | 
(j/oo/r, fuo notio p'orndoto ^ytumynoo 
^Dlm>a/}V>S.e> p>ocycAal7i. 

^ous nous MzUons , ^ was mur- 


Sim ^yomho pavt u noU& ^cvbi^ 
action , ot siom cook's., £u»60 So. pi 
(z^’^aitt/ ctyt^idcocvdon. 


^otos idhs SamSAss et tots oSdMcms 


(^ciAfitou/r ct of sonants. tAfl 

Ce Caradere Could a ecd inventd & Gravdla 
premiere fois Jt’An 1753 . fur le double Mediaan 
OU Cicero, pour fervir a la Mufique, que J, 1* 
Rosak-T a inventd Scdonnd au Public le 3 de Jan¬ 
vier 1750 dontleSr. Sancto Lapis & Antonio 
MAHOUT& toutelaVille d’Harlempeut certiiiei. 


214. Rosarfs Caractere de Finance, from his Epreuve, Brussels 
{after 1760) 
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215. Rtmrt's Music l]i/>cs,from his Epreuve^ Brussels 
(after 1760) 


























216. Rosarfs Ornaments^ from his Epreuve^ Brussels 
(^after 1760) 
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chantment, old-fashioned, after the foundation of the Bata¬ 
vian Republic, and had to give place to characters of a 
more modern cut. . . . The name of Fournier, formerly so 
well-known among us, had already been eclipsed at this 
period by that of Didot What Fleischman had formerly 
been [to Dutch type-founding] Didot was at that epoch.” ^ 
There was not a single foundry which did not try to adver¬ 
tise itself by Didot types or copies of them, and this was 
the case not only in Holland, but in Germany, and indeed 
throughout Europe. Those who recall the end of the chap¬ 
ter on German types will remember how true this was of the 
output of Unger. So, too, the eighteenth century in Dutch 
typography closes under the influence of the faults and mer¬ 
its of the great French founder. 

England was largely supplied with Dutch printing types 
in the seventeenth century, as we know from the James 
correspondence quoted in Rowe Mores’ A Dissertation upon 
English Typographical Founders and Fmnderies, and from 
letters about Bishop Fell’s gift of types to the University 
Press, Oxford. The FeU types were procured in Holland 
about 1693, through the intervention of Rev. Thomas Mar¬ 
shall, preacher to the English merchants in Holland and 
afterwards Dean of Gloucester; and negotiations consumed 
some four years, largely because Marshall did not know a 
punch from a matrix! Moxon, the flrst English writer on 
type-founding, says that the “ common consent of Book-men 
assign the Garland to the Dutch-Letters, and he himself 
greatly admired them. In the second paper of his Exercises 
he gives a very oft-quoted description of them, which I 
spare the reader.^ Moxon particularly praised Van Dyck’s 

^ Enschede’s Fonderies de Caracf^rts, etc., pp. 382-386. 

* Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, or the Doctrine of Handy- Works applied to 
the Art of Printing, Numb. II, ^2, Of Letter; also pis. 11 17. 
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types, and the engraved plates of them, enlarged, shown 
in his Mechanick Exercises, have already been alluded to. 
Dutch types were also in vogue in Germany at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and were imported in large 
quantities. Some roman and italic Dutch types of this 
date were shown in connection with Breitkopf’s specimen 
in Gessner’s Buchdruckerkunst und Schriftgiesserey, Leipsic, 
1740. These came from a Leipsic foundry which Fournier 
considered second only to Breitkopf’s—that of Hr. Erhardt. 
A head-line (omitted in our reproduction) reads: “Real 
Dutch types, and a great number of other characters, which 
are to be found in the Erhardt foundry here.” These fonts 
resemble those given by Fell to the Oxford Press, and in cut 
belong to the seventeenth century. Their provenance I do 
not know. Although heavy, they retain considerable vivacity 
of line, and have great capabilities when used with taste. 
Our illustrations {Jigs. 217 and 218) show the larger sizes 
of both roman and italic—the latter being the better of the 
two. 

The types which the Dutch supplied to England at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century are shown in the 
specimen printed at the beginning of Watson’s History of 
the Art of Printing^ of 1713 {fig. 26l). They had begun to 
assume a general uncouthness which helped the English 
to abandon their purchase for those more comfortable and 
“cheerful” roman letters designed by William Caslon about 
1720. 

’ Sfiecimen of Typ.es in the I¥inting-Hoicse of James Watson, Edinburgh, 
1713, pp. i-xLvni. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SPANISH types: 1500-1800 

T he great traditions of printing held their own in 
Spain during the first part of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury somewhat persistently — perhaps more so 
than in other countries.^ This was no doubt due to Span¬ 
ish conservatism, and to the geographical position of the 
country, which isolated it from foreign fashions. Indeed, 
the Mozarabic Breviary of 1502, printed by Peter Hagen- 
bach, a German, at Toledo, the Mozarabic Missal of the 
same date, and some later volumes are—like very many 
Spanish fifteenth century books—simply copies of manu¬ 
scripts, rendered in type. The Hurus printing-house at 
Saragossa produced fine work of this kind. The most re¬ 
nowned of its illustrated books, says Haebler, “is the edition 
of the Officia quotidiana of 1500, which contains some fifty 
woodcuts and more than one thousand magnificent initial 
letters. The copy printed on vellum and illuminated, which 
was in the hands of Don Jose Sancho Rayon when Hidalgo 
wrote his enthusiastic description of it, is one of the finest 
specimens executed at any time and at any place in the 
world, and reminds us of the beautiful illuminations of medi¬ 
aeval manuscripts.” The splendid Missale Romanum on vel¬ 
lum, printed in 1510 at Saragossa by “George Coci Then- 

^ English authorities for the history of Spanish typography from 1500 to 
1800 are few. There appears to be no readily accessible survey of Spanish 
printing for the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, even in 
Spanish; although there are essays on presses (during the whole or part of 
this period) in Palencia, Seville, Alcala, Valencia, Toledo, Medina del Campo, 
Madrid, Cordova, Tarragona, L^rida, Leon, the kingdom of Aragon, etc., 
many of which are admirable. In English there is little in the way of a contin¬ 
uous narrative, though Mr. H. Thomas’s paper on The Output of Spanish 
Books in the Sixteenth Century (Transactions of the Bibliographical Soci¬ 
ety, Sept., 1920) may be consulted with advantage for this period. 
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tonic- a successor of Hums (and owner of this ortiee uftrr 

1506), is executal in a very Italian letter, in red and black, 

with music, and with a representation of the C ruei 

posite the Canon, which is surrounded by elalwtatt U id 

It is a book typical in style of the fifteenth century. 

In the early years of the sixteenth centui \ w 
1514 and 1518*—one of the masterpieces of Sputush ly- 
pographv appeared; namely, the PolyKl'«t Bible printetl hy 
Lnald Guillen de Brocar at Aleakb usnully know n as the 
Complutensian Polysot, from the Latin name .Vleala ■ 
Complutum.This xvas published at thee.xpenseol Cardntal 
Ximenez (or, as he is commonly (“ailed in Spain, Cisneros 
Primate of Spain, Archbishop of 'foledo, atul toundcr «t 
the University of Alcala, whose patronage c.F learning awl 
printing is now bettcT remembered than his luuul ut ih*- 
destruction of thousands of Arabic 

thodox feat in which he was th<> {.rineipal aeu.r! I Ins Hih.- 
— a very splendid performance for any periml, and the hrst 
of the great Polyglots—was prinUHl in Hebreu, t hsiUtre, 
Greek, and Lat'in, between 1514 and 151H. as has l.-ev, 
said; but it was not published until afti’r the < ardiHnl » 
death in 1522. 'rim kireek type's usetl in the Neu I rsfa 
ment are particularly famous, for they presn-ve the cimr 
acter of okieT Greek mauuse'ripts, bring busnl on an envis 
lKX>k-hand and not (like the Aldine* Greek fonts) ft" 
fifteenth century cursive luincUvritinfA* C#rct4 
This font was |K>8sihly modelled on the Greek eharto ^'5 t 
of a manuscript froiti the Vatican Library n hieh the I «>| * 
lent Ximenez to akl iit constituting his test. But the i Gtu 
plutensian Polygkit wa.s prinUsl under special and a t 
vantagcous conditions, andeiumot Ik* eonsid»'red typical * ? 
Spanish work of its period. Its printer, Br.rar, n;e, 

' A ropy is in Uuf nisimnic Society’s I.iSmin. Nf w York, 






.A A7-te cfe JSscr^-uir^ 
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pointed typographer to Charles V, for whom he executed 
in 1517, at Logrono, the Crbnica de Don Juan II, by Perez 
de Guzman, which Haebler calls a masterpiece of typogra¬ 
phy. This and the Polyglot Bible, I shall describe later. Of 
the ninety-two books printed by Brocar but sixteen appeared 
before 1500. For some time after his death (which occurred 
probably before 1523), his office continued to be one of the 
most famous in Spain. 

How strongly the old traditions of Spanish typography 
persisted, is proved by books printed even after 1550, which 
are almost indistinguishable from incunabula. There was 
the same love of a massive black-letter for the text; the same 
enormous heraldic emblems were popular; the same xylo- 
graphic inscriptions in large, round Spanish black-letter 
appeared on title-pages. This round Gothic letter in all its 
splendour was used in Spain for lettering titles on vellum- 
bound books—printed in roman type—all through the 
seventeenth and well into the eighteenth century; and the 
illustration of part of a Gothic alphabet in this hand {Jig> 
219) may be compared with Plan tin’s canon d'Espagne 
{Jig. 197), and some examples of old gothic fonts {Jig. 220), 
which were its type equivalents. By 1560, as in other parts 
of Europe, there was a more general introduction of roman 
type, and a realization of the flexibility of printing when 
applied to preliminary matter; and this led to a change 
of style. The roman fonts used in these later books were of 
rather a coarse, rough kind, not particularly interesting, nor 
very distinguishable from the poorer roman types used in 
France and Italy at that date.^ In some folios, a tall, thin 
lower-case roman letter, something like the types of Gara- 

‘ For italic and roman alphabets of this period see .Arte de Eserrvir of Fran¬ 
cisco Lucas, Madrid, 1577. These are reproduced in Strange’s Alfihabets 
(third edition), plates 57 and 70. 'Fhey are caUed type-letters by Strange, 
but are really calligraphic. 
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mond or certain Italian roman characters, was used with 
great effect for head-lines and running-titles; and it was 
sometimes employed in liturgical books in connection with 
plain-song notation. 

The influence of the Netherlands on printing in Spain 
was considerable. Plantin of Antwerp produced the Polyglot 
Bible commonly called after him, under the patronage of 
Philip II—whose patronage was about all he gave to it! 
Plantin printed,besides liturgical books for Spain (for which 
he later obtained a special “privilege” enjoyed for a long 
time in the Plantin-Moretus family), a large number of 
books in Spanish. These were mostly composed in his deli¬ 
cate early manner, which was more interesting and distin¬ 
guished than his later somewhat overblown style, Spain, 
in the sixteenth century, had more books printed abroad 
than any other country, on account of its preponderating 
political importance—the Netherlands ranking first in this 
output, followed by Italy. These foreign productions influ¬ 
enced the native Spanish press in both format and typog¬ 
raphy, and there are many volumes of this period printed 
in Spain which, in their small roman type, restraint in ar¬ 
rangement, and delicacy of decoration, are plainly inspired 
by foreign influence. 

Plantin was invited to establish a printing-house in the 
Peninsula. Being asked by Philip II in 1572 to suggest 
which of his sons-in-law could take charge of it, Plantin, 
probably not wishing to deprive himself of the help of either 
Moretus or Raphelengius, replied with diplomacy that they 
might direct it together, but that neither was capable of 
doing it alone. That particular plan, therefore, came to noth¬ 
ing. He did recommend to the King, however, in 1576, a 
printer of Flemish origin, Matthew Cast, who had been for 
some years previously in Spain. This Matthew Gast, who 
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had an establishment in Salamanca, had himself found dif¬ 
ficulties in procuring types, for in 1574 we find him writ¬ 
ing to Plantin, asking him to send him a type-cutter. Plan- 
tin replied that since the death of the type-cutters Guyot 
and Tavernier, he himself had found only one man who 
was good for anything, and he had continually to be told 
what to do in any work demanding initiative or judg¬ 
ment. 

For Spanish printing, the seventeenth century was a dis¬ 
couraging period. The types in use were chiefly roman; the 
first edition of Don Quixote being printed from uncouth, 
old style roman fonts. The copper-plate title-pages in gen¬ 
eral European use had also some vogue there. As was the 
case wherever they appeared, printing fell off. Sometimes 
it only seemed to do so, because the contrast between the 
rough types of the time and the precision of a copper-plate 
was to the disadvantage of the typography; sometimes be¬ 
cause if the fashionable copper-plates were supplied, print¬ 
ers seemed to feel that they could print as badly as they 
chose—a point of view then current in England and else¬ 
where. Then, too, the close political relations with Italy 
played a part in Spanish printing, and Italian fashions in 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century printing were usu¬ 
ally bad. Spanish books of this period are much like the 
wretched productions of the Italian press—with congested 
title-pages, composed in letters too large for the page, ill- 
printed, and decorated (or at least supposed to be) with badly 
executed typographical ornaments. The type was generally 
a crude old style roman letter. 

The first quarter of the eighteenth century, however, saw 
some efforts toward more interest in national typography. 
The first Spanish king of the Bourbon family, Philip V, 
granted in 1716 certain privileges and exemptions for 
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music-printing (not before attempted in Matind), which 
had bin begun on the initiative anti at the ■' 

Don Joseph Torres, chief organist ot the C hupcl Uov al. And 
in 1717 it " as ordered that a press fur liturgical l>u*tks 
should be set up, so that both for Spain awl in particular 
for the Indies, no foreign Ixwks of that t;lass ircd Ik; im¬ 
ported; but it was not done. In 17*20, Antunm B«rcl;r/.ar, a 
native of \'aleiu’ia (where he was burn in UwO, prop*»Hed 
the establishment of a printing-housr- in Spain to puKlntr 
liturgical works for the use of the Spanish C hurch. In old 
clavs, a monopoly of such volumes seems u> hu^ c b'cn main- 
tained by the monastery of the Rseorial, which pr«K*ur«l 
missals, i)reviaries, etc., from the I’lantin-Morctns OlHcp at 
Antwerp; and thev were still, apparently, imported niuler 
this privilege. In 1731, a royal dtvrce again ai»t‘'ovrd t!sc 
native printing of Spanish liturgical iMMiks, and called h r 
a discu.ssion of wavs and means to this end. B'»itla/,ar h.iti 
already submitted*to Philip X’ a carernUy drawn-up itu- 
morial iu which he represented that types. pa|K'r. at!-! 
could Ik: as easily procured, and IxKiks as sni-ccssfully pm- 
duced, in Spain as in the Netlu-rlands, smd he nou tn-enr,l 
the royal authority to print this dcKnmient. 

This he did in the year 1732, at \ at«*ncia, imtlei the 
of P/tmtiJhiekin c/e hi Imprcnht i/f ci e* 

i%.vto/(/>io.v it' gmn/r) .w ha samih m.imiar fit a- cf./' 
Itzm I'll liiMiia, in a haiulstmidy printed tr;wtaie -f s.,!ce 

tw'enty folio pages (,/ij?*. 221), h is divided under the 
of pa(«T, type, engravings, imW’riah for rulewhos and am 
sir, inks, estimates vif costs, ehoiee «f liturgieu! !**#4s t-.. 1 e- 
prhmtl, presses, administrathm, awl time nei-.-ssarv ihr m 

stalUition. The most interesting thing aiioiu ii pic 

pose is tin* specimen of type.s de Ef-'ui 

which it was proposed to tise. lliese ;ir*' shown m iv,)-;-. - 
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sizes —grancanon to glosilla; portions of Latin service- 
books, printed in red and black, being employed to display 
the types. These pages constitute the earliest Spanish speci¬ 
men of types that I have seen, though these types were not 
Spanish but were cast from matrices imported from Flan¬ 
ders. In the paragraph concerning them Bordazar says: 
“Given the paper, about which there is no doubt, corre¬ 
spondingly one can have no doubt about type, for Carlos II, 
of glorious memory, had matrices brought from Flanders, 
and these are the ones now in the keeping of Juan Gomez 
Morales, a skilful and intelligent^ type-founder of Madrid,^ 
whose variety of types, although they seem but few, are in¬ 
creased in different ways as may be required,^ by means of 
spaces either separating letter from letter^ or line from line, 
making in each book such combinations as elegant arrange¬ 
ment demands; without any need of using for 76 books a 
like number of kinds of type, or even two or three kinds for 
each book, as is said by those ignorant of the subject. For 
this would call for more than 200 varieties, a number that 
does not exist and has never existed in all the presses of 
Europe. Thus all the books which are now, or which ever 
have been, in the Royal Monastery of the Escorial are com¬ 
binations and arrangements that can be obtained from the 
types of Juan Gomez Morales, which are the following” 
(here appears the specimen). Bordazar adds: “Regarding 
the durability and lasting sharpness which the contours of 
certain foreign types possess, because of which some per¬ 
sons have thought the moulds to have been made of silver, 

^ curioso, i.e., virtuoso — a person curious about or interested in a subject— 
of an inquiring turn of mind. 

* en la Corte, i.e., Madrid. 

" Literally, ‘‘changing with the art that symmetry requires.” 

* Qy., word from word? 
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types of the same quality may be cast in future, since the 
alloy has already been made in Valencia, and has been ap¬ 
proved by the founder, Juan Gomez Morales himself, who 
rated it as of the quality of Dutch type-metal and thought 
it was of foreign make.” 

The texto {Jig. 222) was used in Yriarte’s Obras Sueltas, 
printed at Madrid by Francisco Manuel de Mena in 1774, 
and apparently, with the change of a few letters, in Bayer’s 
De Numis Hebrseo-Samaritanis, printed at Valencia by Be¬ 
nito Monfort in 1781. Perez de Soto appears to have used 
it in the Sibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis of 1760. 
Mendez says that these types came from the “ineomparable 
printing-house of Plantin,” and that they were ultimately 
utilized in Carlos Ill’s time,^ which carries out the attribu¬ 
tion I have given the texto. This is still further confirmed 
by finding the same type, with a variant italic, in the Opera 
of Hubert Goltzius, published at Antwerp in 1708; whether 
an edition of Goltzius issued some sixty years earlier em¬ 
ployed the type, I have not been able to learn. It is one of 
the most beautiful roman fonts I have ever seen; and the 
best of the three forms of italic used with it—that in Obras 
Sueltas —is almost equally charming. 

Bordazar’s farseeing and enlightened proposals created 
some stir, but he did not live to witness their realization. 
After his death in 1744, Jos6 de Orga,^also of Valencia, 
who had been brought up in Bordazar’s printing-house, 
where he seems to have been manager or foreman, took up 
the plan and petitioned (in 1748) Ferdinand VI to be al- 

' Mendez’ Thjfiografihia Esftanola, Madrid, 1796, p. 406. 

* An able printer, who was the ancestor of a very distinguished Valencian 
‘‘printing family.” Jos6 and Tomas de Orga, his sons, printed in 1790 an 
important edition of the Bible translated into Spanish, executed in types from 
the/o 7 zcfe of the Real Biblioteca de Madrid, and from the foundry of Eudaldo 
PradeU. 






222. Texto^ Atanasia^ and Letnra Espadosa from Bordazads Plantificadon^ Valenda^ 1732 
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lowed to establish a “liturgical” printing-press in Madrid 
for the use and honour of the Spanish nation—setting forth 
numerous difficulties and inconveniences caused by the ne¬ 
cessity of having such books printed abroad; and again al¬ 
leging that the work done earlier by Plantin and Moretus, 
and by other printers in Venice and Holland, could be per¬ 
formed just as well in Spain, both as to material and exe¬ 
cution, at less cost, and without taking money out of the 
country.^ Orga removed to Madrid, where he died Febru¬ 
ary 19, 1756, and, as far as the native production of type 
was concerned, his efforts seem to have come to nothing 
at all. Fournier wrote, in 1766, “Spain is lacking in type- 
cutters: it has but two foundries, which are in Madrid; 
one belonging to the Jesuits, who let it for five or six hun¬ 
dred livres; the other was bought in Paris, from M. Cottin, 
who sold it for thirty thousand livresP But the project to 
print liturgical books in Spain was finally taken up, in 
Carlos Ill’s reign, by a Campania de Impresores y Libreros^ in 
conjunction with the authorities of the Escorial. This body 
obtained royal sanction, and the establishment of a com¬ 
pletely equipped printing-house for it was approved in 1787. 
A building was bought and the scheme was in operation 
when Mendez wrote of it in 1796,^ and in 1811 its director 
was Juan Josef Sigiienza y Vera—a pupil of the famous 
Ibarra. 

This fruition of a long-considered and interminably de¬ 
ferred plan came to pass at the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, a moment when some excellent Spanish printing was 

^ The various negotiations of Bordazar and Jos6 de Orga in relation to this 
subject are treated fully in Jos6 Serrano y Morales’ Resena Histtrica en 
forma de Diccionario de las Imfirentas que han existido en Valencia desde la 
Introduccitn del Arte Tifiogrdjico en Rsfianahasta el anolSGS, etc. Valencia, 
1898-99. 

* Mendez’ Tyfiographia Esfianola, p. 410. 
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done^—the result of a general movement in industry and 
art at a prosperous national era. Carlos III, whose reign 
lasted for almost thirty years, and who died in 1788, was 
a Bourbon, half-brother to Ferdinand VI, and much influ¬ 
enced in his tastes by France. A most enlightened man, his 
efforts toward the rehabilitation or establishment of all kinds 
of Spanish industries, and his patronage of the fine arts, 
were very ably seconded by his ministers. It was under 
Carlos that the Buen Retiro porcelain was made, and the 
palace of San Ildefonso at La Granja was filled with charm¬ 
ing products from a glass factory there which he encour¬ 
aged. Trade in watches and optical instruments was fos¬ 
tered at Madrid; fine leathers were made at Cordova and 
Seville, and velvets at Avila. A royal decree of 1733 had 
already pronounced that hidalgos could engage in handi¬ 
crafts without loss of caste! Then, too, the Crown granted 
various exemptions and privileges to the printing-trade. In 
1763, a decree had exempted printers from military service, 
and this applied to type-cutters and type-founders. Metals 
used in the work of the latter were reduced in price by one- 
third, and divers privileges and rights were conceded to 
printers—partly to help the industry and partly to im¬ 
prove book-making. 

About the middle of the century, Gabriel Ramirez was 
doing good work, and Perez de Soto, royal printer, pro¬ 
duced creditable books; but Joachin Ibarra, who was born 

^ There was, too, an interest in printing in Portugal at this period. The 
Impressao Re^ was established at Lisbon in 1769 through the influence of 
the Marquis de Pombal, the reforming minister of Joseph I (1750-1777). 
The scheme was a splendid one — a national press, which was to be at once 
a school of an branches of typography, and a means of producing books for 
the educational needs of Portugal. It was begun under direction of Miguel 
da Costa; and still exists as the National Printing House of Portugal. Four¬ 
nier said (1766) that a type-foundry had been in existence at Lisbon for some 
thirty-five years, a Parisian named Villeneuve being its owner. 
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in Saragossa in 1725, was the Spanish printer who had the 
greatest reputation—not merely in Spain, but throughout 
Europe. Ibarra was evidently much influenced by Bodoni, 
and somewhat, perhaps, by Didot and Baskerville. To look 
to Bodoni was natural. Parma, like the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was then in Bourbon hands, and the relation 
between the Spanish Court and that of Parma was close. 
Carlos III (whose mother, Elizabeth Farnese, was a Prin¬ 
cess of Parma) was himself made Duke of Parma in 1731. 
On his accession to the Kingdom of Naples, where he 
encouraged fine printing,—notably Baiardi’s great work, 
Belle Antichita di Ercolano, alluded to by Mendez,—his 
brother Philip became Duke of Parma. Philip, in turn, was 
succeeded by a son, Ferdinand, who was Bodoni’s patron.^ 
Ibarra, therefore, as Spanish Court printer, must have been 
perfectly familiar with the books printed for Carlos Ill’s 
nephew by Bodoni, who held the same post in Parma that 
Ibarra held at Madrid. In fact, Bodoni had the honorary title 
of Printer to the Spanish King; and this accounts for the 
beautifully printed memorial discourses issued at Parma by 
Bodoni in 1789, on the death of Carlos III—Botteri’s Ora- 
zwne Funebre in lodi de Bon Carlo III; and the Oratio in 
Funere Caroli III of Ridolfi delivered in the Papal chapel 
at Rome on the same occasion. 

Ibarra’s magnificent Spanish and Latin edition of Sallust, 
printed in 1772, is generally considered his masterpiece (Jig. 
223). Other great books printed by Ibarra were the Royal 
Academy edition of Bon Quixote of 1780, an edition of the 
Bible, the JBreviarium Gothicum . . . ad usum Sacelli Mozara- 

’ On the death of Ferdinand in 1802, the Duchy of Parma was governed by- 
France, until, in 1815, tlie Congress of Vienna gave it to Marie Louise, wife 
of Napoleon I. This explains the dedication of the later books of Bodoni— 
who preferred rising to setting suns! 
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litatm or Mozarahic Bre\ iary (1775). Mariana's ilistntMtk 
Kspatia^ aiul Antonio’s li'ihiioihtTti /iispathi^ I rfm tf ,\o?v/ 
(1786-68)—all of which are w«irth stmlv .'I'hc Hallust, Ihm 
Qiaxt>/t\ anti Antonio’s work arc later tUscu.sscd. 

Ibarra’s printing was greatly admired In luhik-lovf'rs of 
that day all ov<‘r Europe. I'hc Chevalier do Bmirgoing, 
writing in 1782 of the Academy wlition of I>i»t QHm»/e, calls 
it “tKjually admiral)k* for the ijuality of the ink, the heatuy 
of the [japer, the tdeanusss of the eluiraetta-, and to ir eoin- 
paretl a tth the finest prcKlnctions of the kiiul in any other 
nation. I’his is not the first proof the Spaniunls hme given 
of their aliility in tlie art of printing. F.verv l•oImoWHem■ is 
ucipiaintwi with, and prefeTS to tht* editions of Haskerville 
and Barbnt, the Sallust, which the Infant Don (tuhriel has 
translated int<» Ids own language, atul stune otlier works 
from the j>rt*sses of Ibarra at Madriii, aiul trom those iif 
Bcnediet Montfort at Valencia, which arc masterpicei-s .4* 
the tyjMtgraphieal art, anil will one <hiy he sutigln after by 
posterity, as we now search for thost* nf the Ei/.ev ji s.”’ 
Franklin, who.se hu.sy mind was always interested iti the 
development of typograjihy, was <'i*iiversattt with Ibaua’s 
wlitions. W'riting from Pussy, December 1,17H J,to W'iiliam 
Htrahan, he .says: “A strong Emnlatiou exists .nt Present 
Itetween Paris and Madrid, witli regard to lie.nntifni Print' 
ing. Here a M. Didot kjtittte* has a Passion for the \i r. . . . 
He has exeeiiled several ehtirming I'klitions. But tfie *S:>|- 
nst’ |.v/rj anti the ‘DonQni.'tote* of Madriri are thoiigiu 
to excel them.”'Phis rivalry lietween Dhioi and Ibat ra |.e( - 
flaps explains a rather sour allusion to the latter in the 
JCpIfrf mr /e.v P/virrh de tlmprimmc written by Dith*? /id 

‘ 'IHvrln in .Sfmin, Vttl, 1. jt. .‘SJ, It'.- fV-tioct.*'.', ww 

Hirrmn* tfi tlw Frttirli ctfibitiHy at MsiftrrI, 4 tm 

tniinlsiirtl kiiti F4i|^tkli liiidrr llr Jiturtr ?i»lr 




If I ''y . 

LA CONJURACION 

DE CATILINJ 


P O R 


CJYO SJLUSTIO CRISPO. 


’ vsT^ cosa es que los homhr'es ^ qtie i/j- 

m?L’/!tq/jrse a los demas vhkn- 
■/f-d'd'/cs ^ proaircn con et mqi/or cmpeho 
ly pirsar Li vida m sikncio coma /as 

/n'.s/Aw , a qaienes natut'aht:a cdio in- 
clinadds a la t terra ij siervas dc su vienlre. Neics^ 
tro vipor y factikades consiskti todas en el ammo y 
el cucrpo * : de. esfe usarnos mas para el serv/do , de 
aquel ms valemos para el mando: en lo uno somos 
hmales a hs JDiasesen lo otro a los hrutos. Per 


C. SALLUSTII CRISPI velnti pccora ; qu® natura prona, 
n I'VT r r T\r 4 aiquc vuturi obedicntia fiuxic. iK‘d 

C A I IL I N jh nostra omnis vis in animo t*t cor- 

MNts liotninc's, qiii sese sni- pore sica cst. Animi impiirio, cor- 
M fi pni-stare ceteris aiii- poris servitio majjis utimur. alte- 
Ifeifi » suraniii opi; iiiti nim nobis cum Dis, alterum cum 

Seo^'nc vitam siluniio trauscaiit, bclluia commune est. Qiiomihirco- 

A 

'Z'iH. Pufff of ‘S'aiimt: Ibami^ Mndritf 1772 {reduced) 
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aini^ in 1784, who uses the names of both Ibarra and Bas- 
kerville as pegs on which to hang laurels in honour of his 
excellent papa! Bodoni—more generous—writes in 1774 
of “the stupendous Sallust not long since printed with 
so much finitezza at Madrid,” and Bayne in his Journal 
reports a conversation with Franklin in which the latter 
said that, excepting the Sallust, he thought the Don Quixote 
equalled anything he ever saw. “Ibarra carried the perfec¬ 
tion of his art to a point until that time unknown in Spain,” 
says Nee de la Rochelle,^ “and the emulation he inspired 
in his confreres caused greater advances in Typographic 
Art in twenty years than it had made in the two preced¬ 
ing centuries. He is distinguished for his magnificent edi¬ 
tions, in which sumptuous engravings are combined with 
sumptuous types, great accuracy, and superior presswork.” 
Ibarra, it may be said here, introduced in Spain on his own 
initiative improvements akin to those made by Baskerville 
in England—first, an ink of particularly brilliant quality 
which he made for his own use; and second, hot-pressed 
paper. Indeed, he invented a machine to produce the latter. 
Carlos III appointed Ibarra court printer, and he was also 
printer to the Primate and the Academia de la Lengua, for 
whom he executed their Dictionary. He died at Madrid, 
November 23,1785; and the Imprenta Real published be¬ 
fore the new year a Soneto a la meurte de Joaquin Ibarra^ 
Impresor de Camara de S. M? 

^ Recherches . . . sur VEtahlis^ement de P Art Tyfiografihique en Espagne, 
etc., Paris, 1830, p. 65. 

^ Probably that quoted in Juan Josef Sigiienza y Vera’s Mecanismo del arte 
de la Imfirenta, etc. Madrid, 1811. In this beautifully printed little book, 
dedicated to Ibarra’s niece, the author describes himself as “disciple of 
Ibarra and director of the Imprenta de la Compania de impresores y libreros 
del reyno.” It contains a “specimen” of Roman and Arabic types—all but 
one from the “Catalan” foundry of EudaldoPradell—and Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic alphabets. 
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In this revival of printing, Valencia stands out through 
the work of Monfort, whose particular claim to remem¬ 
brance is Fr. Perez Bayer’s work on Hebrew-Samaritan 
coins, printed in 1781. Bayer was a great figure in aU the 
scholarly undertakings of the period the reformer of 
studies in the University of Salamanca, w^here he held the 
chair of Hebrew; a learned classical scholar, and preceptor 
to the Infantes of Spain. He it was who contributed the open¬ 
ing dissertation to the Infante Don Gabriel’s translation of 
Sallust. A native of Valencia,^ and archdeacon of its cathe¬ 
dral, he was familiar with Monfort’s work, and naturally 
employed him. 

Benito Monfort, in contemporary opinion ranking next to 
Ibarra, was born at Valencia about 1716, and died (a few 
months before Ibarra) in 1785. He learned his trade in the _ 
office of Antonio Bordazar, where (as I have said) Jose de 
Orga, another eminent printer, was manager. Monfort set 
up his own office in 1757, and later became printer by ap¬ 
pointment to the city of Valencia, to its University, etc. His 
editions were praised by his contemporaries, who compared 
him, for no very intelligible reason, to Baskerville. In the 
first’volume of his edition of Mariana’s Histona de Espana, 
a letter from the king, Carlos III, is quoted, “ who has seen 
with special satisfaction the beauty of this edition. Among 
other books praised in a contemporary notice^ are Perez de 
Guzman’s Crbnica del Rey Don Juan II (1779), Pulgars 
Crtnica de los Reyes Catdlicos (1780), and Perez Bayer’s De 
JVumis Hebrseo-Samaritanis (1781), “which for its beauty 
and accuracy has merited the highest eulogies from other 
" Bayer was bom in 1711 and died in 1794. 

* Memorial Literario . .. de Madrid, Nov., 1785, p. 363. A short notice of 
Monfort and titles of his more important books are given by Ponz ™ an 
count of Valencia in his Viage de Esfiana, Third Edition, Vol. IV, pp. 259, 
260 and 288, 289. 
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nations.” The Mariana and these three books seem to have 
been his best achievements. 

Gabriel de Sancha, a Madrid printer, did some admir¬ 
able work at this period, and his best books are worth look¬ 
ing at. His Don Quixote, edited by PeUicer, in five volumes 
illustrated with copper-plates, was fairly well printed. His 
nine-volume edition in duodecimo is desirable on account of 
its charming and well-engraved designs. Some of Sancha’s 
other printing I shall describe in detail—notably his edi¬ 
tion of Solis’ Conquista de Mexico. 

There were also well-made books printed at Madrid by 
Ramirez, Marin, tlie Imprenta Real, and other houses, as 
well as by the widow and sons of Ibarra, who carried on 
his establishment in the Calle de la Gorguera, after his 
death. Among the works executed under their direction was 
a very uninspired one-volume edition of the Diccionario de 
la lengua Castellana, with the widow’s imprint as Impresora 
de la Real Academia Espanola. A more creditable example 
of their work is the anonymous Relacion del Ultimo Viage 
al Estrecho de Magallanes (in 1785-86), a handsome quarto 
printed in 1788. The classic work by Mendez, Typographia 
Espanola, of which the first volume only was printed, also 
appeared with the imprint Viuda de Ibarra —a barely re¬ 
spectable piece of typography. There was great activity 
among Spanish printers about this time. Robert Southey, 
writing from Madrid in 1796, says rather tartly, “Lit¬ 
erature is reviving in Spain. The translation of Sallust by 
the King’s brother made it fashionable.” Coincident with 
this revival of printing, a number of Spanish “specimens” 
were issued, some of which are of considerable interest. 

Printing had been introduced into the New World in 1539. 
Jacob Cromburger, who settled in Seville early in the six- 
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teenth century, was the forenaost printer of his period. He 
had a son (or brother) Johann, who succeeded in obtaining 
an exclusive privilege for printing in Mexico, but to take 
effective advantage of it gave him considerable trouble. He 
finally sent out from Spain a certain Juan Pablos, who, in 
the city of Mexico, in 1539, printed the first American book, 
the Doctrina Christiana en la lengua Mleadcana e Castellana. 
Antonio Ricardo of Turin, who had settled in Mexico, emi¬ 
grated to Peru, where at Lima he printed in 1584 a leaflet 
on the correction of the calendar and a catechism, the latter 
being the first book printed in South America proper. Early 
Mexican and South American typography was, in the main, 
a colonial copy of printing of that period in the Mother 
Country. The books bore to the best Spanish printing about 
the same relation that American colonial work did to the 
English printing of its time. Title-pages in facsimile from 
many of these books may be seen by those who are suf¬ 
ficiently curious by looking through Vindel’s Bibliografia 
Graficah The serious student—and he must be very seri¬ 
ous—should look at the books themselves. They had, how¬ 
ever, so little influence on typographical usage in general, 
that they are beyond the boundaries of the subject of this 
book. 

§1 

For our first example of a sixteenth century Spanish book 
we may take De las Tobias y Escalera Spiritual, a Spanish 
translation of the Latin work of St. Juan Climaco, printed 

^ P. Vindd’s two volumes of facsimiles, entitled Bibliografia Grajica, Ma¬ 
drid, 1910, show 1224 reproductions of titles, colophons, portraits, etc., taken 
from rare Spanish books, or books in Spanish published elsewhere. The work 
contains practically no text and is haphazard in arrangement, but is valuable 
for the light it casts on Spanish printing, especially froin 1500 to our own 
day. Portugal, South America, and the Philippines are represented, as weh as 
Spain. 
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in tjuarto at 'Pnkxlo I)y Peter Hagenbach by order of Car¬ 
dinal Ximenez in 1504‘—Hagenbach being printer by ap¬ 
pointment to tlu' Cartlinal. It was therefore published under 
distinguisht'd auspices. Its title-page bears a coat of arms, 
surmountetl by a (‘ardinal’s hat, and below, in a rich, round, 
Spanish gothic letter, is the title in four lines. The rest of 
tht‘ book is j)rintcd in a spirited Spanish black-letter set in 
doubk' column—the principal divisions beginning with 
handsonu* l)kK'k initials with black grounds, and the con- 
units ttf each division being set in eftective lines of large 
bla<-k-letter (///f. 2'24). Running-titles are akso composed in 
this large type, with folios on right-hand pages only. At 
th<‘ beginning and end of the book, the.se large characters 
run across tlu; page, giving a very noble effect. I’he beau¬ 
tiful “texture” of the pagt‘s of type makes a very handsome 
hook—but one which is practically a “fifteener” in gen¬ 
eral style. 

.‘V .similar black-letter volume—an edition of /> /aJ\’a- 
tuni Angelica by Fratu'. Ximenez (Burgos, 1516) — is inter¬ 
esting ht'caius** it is an example of the work of Fadrirpie 
de Basik'a, a famous printer, and one of the few in Spain 
who, in the fifteenth century, used roman type, for entire 
books. Not .so fine as the pret'cding, it is much the same 
in tyjxt and arrangement, except that the folio.s, similarly 
jilaced, are set in enormous capitals which much disfigure 
the page. 

“George Coci, Aleman,” who accpiirwl the Hums office 
about 1506, and whom Haehler calls one of the most cele- 
biated jirinters A the century, i.ssiuxl .some good editions 
of the classics at Haragossa in the early .sixteenth century. 

' ()f thr wthuiKH dumm as cxHitijilesof mxtwith, swoitmith, awl ciKhtwitli 
evutary Sjaiuish priutiunr, mow* may lie touwl in the I irkuor (-olUx.tioa <if 
iHH.ki'oa HtianKU liu-mmn- in tlu- I’tosUm Public Libinry, awl others in the 
Libmry of I lananl Collnw. 
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His Livy of 1520— Las quatorze decadas de Tito Livio 
is magnificent. It contains the first example of “colour 
printing,” as we now understand it, that I have found in a 
Spanish’book. The title-page —a huge armorial device 
surrounded with the collar of the Golden Fleece has be¬ 
neath it a scroll on which is the title and “privilege” in five 
lines of gothic letter, printed in red. The arms above are 
in four colours, black, red, yellow, and green, printed from 
wood-blocks. The text appears in a beautiful, rather con¬ 
densed gothic type, closely set {Jig. 225). The titles of the 
chapters are composed in a larger size of much the same 
font. Fine woodcuts extending the full width of the page 
are very freely introduced, and accord splendidly with the 
type of the book. Haebler calls it one of Coci’s most splen¬ 
did productions, and certainly it is a sumptuous perfoi m- 
ance—of its kind. All the books printed by Coci that I have 
seen are interesting and distinguished. 

Inanotherfinebook— Pulgar’sj5;/GmwCa/)to— printed 

by Jacob Cromburger at Seville in 1527, much the same 
gothic type is used—a little rounder, perhaps not so well 

printed or so finely imposed. The title is very characteris¬ 
tic—a large coat of arms, above three lines of title and two 
lines of “privilege,” all set in black-letter—the whole sur¬ 
rounded with rough woodcut borders. On the text pages 
{jig. 226), the notes or glosses are set in a smaller size of 
gothic type. Many of the Spanish romances of the class of 
Amadis de Gaul (for instance, an iUustrated smaU folio edi¬ 
tion of 1535) were printed by Cromburger, and had, typo¬ 
graphically, a finish and richness of appearance in contrast 
to like editions by other printers. They deserve careful at¬ 
tention. 

These books are good examples of the earlier form of 
Spanish volume, and their style survived in certain classes 
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226. Gothic Type used by Cromburger, Seville, 1527 {reduced) 
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of literature almost through the sixteenth century. All of 
them were set in gothic types; but the earliest type used 
in Spain was roman, and the most famous book of the 
sixteenth century—the Complutensian Polyglot largely 
employed it. 

This, the first Polyglot Bible, the world owes to Cardi¬ 
nal Ximenez, who, to use his own phrase, produced it “to 
revive the hitherto dormant study of Holy Scripture.” It is 
in six folio volumes. In the first volume, the title appears in 
medium sizes of Spanish gothic type arranged in an in¬ 
verted pyramid placed at the bottom of the page; and above 
it, printed in red, are the arms of Cisneros surmounted by 
a cardinal’s hat At the top of the title-page, which is sur¬ 
rounded with a border of decorative strips of ornament, a 
four-line verse appears, in a smaller size of the gothic type 
used below. The prologue and introductory matter are set 
in a very handsome and Italian roman type, with head-lines 
of the fine gothic letter used in the title {Jig. 227). Then 
follows the polyglot Pentateuch in five divisions — first, 
Hebrew, in the outside column; second, the Latin Vulgate, 
in a narrow column placed in the middle, set in roman; and 
on the inside, in irregularly spaced black-letter, a new Latin 
translation of the Greek Septuagint, which is printed be¬ 
neath it in a crabbed Greek type. The three versions are 
printed parallel to one another, line for line. Short lines in 
the Vulgate version are filled out with ornaments made up 
of circles, and a similar trick is resorted to in the Hebrew 
text. In a block on the inside of right-hand pages is a 
Chaldee version in Hebrew characters, and beside it a block 
of black-letter Latin translation, left-hand pages reversing 
this arrangement Hebrew and Chaldee roots are given in 
the margin. Granted the great difiiculty of the problem from 
the type-setting point of view, and the necessary variations 
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of colour of Hebrew, roman, black-letter, and black-letter 
with Greek types interlined-not to mention sde-notes- 
' the general solidity of effect is remarkable. Still more re- 
marLble is the evenness of colour in the presswork. This 
first volume completes the Pentateuch. 

In the second volume of the Old Testament the page is 
made up of three columns of equal length, though of un¬ 
equal width—Hebrew, Latin, and Greek and Latin inter¬ 
lined The third volume runs on in much the same manner, 
except that there is no Hebrew text for certain books; and 
the fourth, similarly arranged, completes the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha—the latter given in two versions only. 
Minute letters refer from every word in the Vulgate to 
every Hebrew word throughout the Old Testament 
In the New Testament, which occupies the fifth volume 
(though in point of date the first volume printed), no rubn- 
cation appears on the title-page, and the text-pages am di¬ 
vided into columns of Greek and Latin the Latin being 
set in roman. In this—the first printed Greek Testament 
(though not published until after Froben’s 1516 edition 
edited by Erasmus)—the wonderful Greek type is what all 
Greek type should be in style—a reversion to the fine early 
Greek manuscript-hands. It is very open a.nd clear in de¬ 
sign and of a beautifully even strength of line throughout. 
Reference is made by small gothic letters above the text 
repeated in alphabetical order, from every word in the Greek 
text to each word in the Vulgate. While this somewhat dis¬ 
figures the page, it is so cleverly managed that it does not 
obtrude itself. To see how the famous Greek types look, 
normally printed, one must study such pages as that from 
which our illustration is taken (jig. 228). The sixth volume 

‘ For a detailed account of the Complutensian Polyglot, see J. P. R- Lyell s 
Cardinal Xinwnes, Illustrated, London, 1917, pp. 24-52. 
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ends the work with a Hebrew and Chaldee vocabulary, 
indexes, etc. 

The whole undertaking, which occupied about fifteen 
years, was started in 1502, and the printing, begun at Alcala 
in 1514, was finished in July, 1517, “by that honourable 
man Arnald Guillen de Brocar, master of the art of print¬ 
ing”— as indeed he was. Ximenez died in 1517. Leo X 
sanctioned the issue of 600 copies of the work in 1520, but 
apparently it was not published until 1522. It cost Ximenez 
50,000 gold ducats, to-day equivalent to considerably over 
a million dollars. The magnitude of the task, the efficiency 
of the plan, the even quality of its execution, make the be¬ 
holder pause. It was a splendid conception, and it was 
splendidly carried out 

A book of four hundred or more double-column pages, ru¬ 
bricated on almost every page, is the volume which Haebler 
praises so highly, printed by Brocar at Logrono (where 
he also had a press) in 1517. It is a folio edition in black- 
letter of Perez de Guzman’s Cronica del Rey Don Juan II, 
and is very fine of its kind, though not so fine, in spite of its 
lavish use of red ink, as Coci’s Livy of 1520 or the books 
of the Granada printer Sancho de Nebrija (or Nebrissen- 
sis). It was executed by order of Carlos V, to whom Brocar 
was appointed printer on his first visit to Spain in that 
year. 

Haebler tells us that a series of books was printed at 
Granada by Sancho de Nebrija, “executed with the utmost 
accuracy and splendour,” between 1533 and 1552. This 
printer’s books are interesting because of their early and 
good use of roman fonts—type clear enough to be perfecdy 
readable, but without much distinction or beauty. Several 
books by the then celebrated grammarian, Antonio de Ne¬ 
brija (otherwise known as Antonio Martinez de Jaravia), 
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sometime professor in the University of Alcali. end one of 
reditors of the Complutensian Polyglot, were printed and 
Sshed at Granada by his son Sancho, and employ types 
tlik stvle. His Latin translation of Pulgar s Spanish 
chronicle of the reign of Ferdinand and IsabeUa (a fine ex- 

tXf this press)openswithatide-pageornamented with 

; tote in four pieces-meant to be Renais^nee-en. 

on wood by some one very awkward widi his grave, 
^-.rl surrounding a brilliant armorial device. In what little 
:Ll«b»eath is crowded: “Habes in hoc volumiae 
!mtaT«tor, JBii Anmnii Nebrissensis Rerum a Fernando 
Rr Elisabe Hispaniaru fidicissimis Regibus gest^ e- 
cades duas. NecnS bdli'Navariensis libros duos. Annm 
LlTpe? Archiepi Roderici Chronica, alijsq, iustoriis ante. 
haTnon excussk. Cum imperiali privUeg,o.Ne quis alun 
feudal aut vendat. Anno Mnxrv." The last two sentences 
in the nature of an early copyright The next pa*e 
nf the book ( fip- 229) might have been taken bodily frott. 
:n"b^f editions. This is true of all pages with th,. 
played headings, where lines of large capital^ ornament 
It each end with florets, descend abruptly in the second hrr 

ramuchsmanersizeofcapitalletter.Theu^ 

roman capitals in the Aldine manner in tables of content 
also reminds us of Basle books. Each chapter begins with . 
wood-block initial. At first sight imposing, on examinati. 
the typography seems coarse and loosely put together, par.. 
became it is so, but mostly because it recalls better bofA 
with more brilliant decorations and more rnassive rom i ^ 
Types printed in alike manner. The Chronxcle of Roden y. 
S l-dedo shows a title-page with a border surr»* , 
blocks of title which, though a long way after those ■ 

Froben, is very striking. w . , 
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by Antonio de Nebrija—a small folio printed at Alcala by 
Miguel deEguia, successor to Brocar, in 1525, with text in 
roman, surrounded with notes set in a nervous and beauti¬ 
fully cut Spanish gothic type—is also of interest, both for 
its arrangement—very romantic for a grammar and its 
fine fonts. The same author’s edition of Persius, printed at Se¬ 
ville in 1504 by Cromburger, is another instance of text set 
in roman, surrounded by notes in an intricate weave of deli¬ 
cate gothic characters. Its title-page (an inscription in roman 
capitals in a panel of ornament) is wonderfully handsome. 
In the smaller books later printed by Sancho de Nebrija at 
Granada, he seems to have relied on roman both for text 
and notes; as in his father’s Hymnorum Recognitio, printed 
in 1549. Its title-page—though but a feeble copy of similar 
Basle books—and index will repay examination. 

One of the few beautiful Spanish books of the late six¬ 
teenth century, printed in a pure and elegant roman type, 
was Alvar Gomez de Castro’s De Rebus Gestis a Francisco 
Ximenio, Cisnerio —a contemporary life of Cardinal Xime- 
nez, still held as a very high authority. This book might 
have come from an Italian press, so spirited and delicate is 
the roman font used for it, compared with most contempo¬ 
rary Spanish roman fonts, and so simple and elegant is it in 
composition and imposition. To be sure, the title-page bears 
a pretentious wood-block, out of keeping with the severity 
of the text-pages, and the prefatory matter is obtrusive. 
But its simple text-pages are almost Jensonian in their re¬ 
liance upon pure typography for beauty. The book was 
printed by Andres de Angulo at Alcali in 1569 {Jig. 230). 

§2 

The great Spanish book of the seventeenth century, and 
of every century since, is Don Quixote. The first edition of 
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the First Part was published by Juan delaCuesta at Madrid 
in 1605. It is a square octavo. As to its type-setting, after 
some preliminary matter in a dull, heavy roman type, and 
in an irregular italic, and the familiar introductory poetry 
addressed to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, arranged al- 
temately in roman and italic, comes the text. This is very 
solidly set in the same heavy roman, but is managed most 
simply and I think for that day it was probably considered 
a very modern sort of book. The argument of each chapter 
is set in italic; the text, as I have said, in a rough old style 
roman ( 231). When poetry occurs in the text,it is some¬ 

times composed in a pretty and gay sort of swinging italic 
letter, sometimes in italic of a more commonplace cut. Each 
Book starts with a head-line of type ornament, and its text 
begins with a large block initial. At the end of the book the 
“epitaphs,” etc., are set in italic with roman head-lines, and 
a table of chapters, chiefly in italic, closes this First Part. 

The Second Part, issued at Madrid by the same pub¬ 
lisher in 1615, resembles the First, except that chapter head¬ 
ings are smaller, and poetry is sometimes in smgle column 
in a roman letter Hke the text, or in double column in a size 
of italic slightly smaller. It is a respectable production, 
nothing more,—but more readable than most seventeenth 
century editions of novels, which were usually very poorly 
printed.^ 


^ The Hispanic Society of America has reprinted in facsimile a 
rare and interesting Spanish books, the entries in their cat^o^e of pubhca- 
iTiTiinP- to some sixty-five titles. Facsimiles are supplied of Juan de la 
STst?™ Madrid edSon of Dm Quixote, both first and se^nd parts. 
SapSred in 1605 and 1615, respectively. Title-pages of 611 editions 
of Don Quixote, extending from 1605 to 1905, are reproduced m facsimile m 
Icono^afia de las Ediciones del Quijote de Miguel de Cervardes Saavedra 
(Bar^om 1905). Spanish and Catalan titles alone run to 2oo numbers. Al- 
of SpLh printing after 1600 ^ be had by comparing the 
different editions from its first pubhcabon to the present day. 
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Quixote de la Mancha, lyx 

proocciio,idi en oluidaila*Y fi algo fe uie acocrdajcs 
aquello del fobaj ad3,digo del foberana fenora, y lo 
'vkimojvucftrohaftalamuerteo cl cauallerodela 
trifleFigura. Y enmedio deflas doscofas , le pufe 
inasdeJrc 2 ientasalmas,y vida 5 ,y ojos mios. 

Cd^.XXXI. De losfkhrcfos raz^namientosque pajja - 
ton entre don Quixote,y Sancho %n^a fu efcudt- 
yoicon otrosfucejjos. 

O D O elTono medcfcontenra , profi- 
gucadelanccjdixodon Quixote. Licgaf 
tc, yquchaziaaquella reynadelaher- 
mofura? a buen fegur o,quc la halJaflc en- 
fartandoperlas , obordandoalgunaemprefa , con 
oro de canuiilIo,para eflefu cautiuocauaJlcro. No 
la halle^rcfpondioSancho/moahechandodos anc- 
gas de trlgo,en vn corral dc fu cafa. Pucs haz cuen- 
sa,dixo don Quixote,quclos granos de aqueltrigo, 
eran granos deperlas,tocadosde fusmanos. Yfi pii- 
rafte amigo,el trigo era candeal,o trecheHNo era fl 
norubion, refpondioSanebo. Pucs yo tc affeguro, 
dixo don Quixote , que ahcchado por fus manos 
hizo pan eancieal,fin duda algunatperopaflaadelan- 
tc. Quandoledifle mi cartabcfola? Pufofela fobre 
la cabe9a?hizo alguna ccremonia,dign3 detal cartaf 
o que hizo? Quando yofelayuaadar,rcfp6dioSan 
.chojclla eflauaenlafugadelmeneo, de vnabuena 
partedctrigo.quc tenia enla criua. Y dixome, po> 
ned amigo cfTa carta fobre aquel coftal, ^ no la pue > 
do leer hafla que acabe de acriuar todo lo que aqui 

Y 4 efla« 



231. Types used in first edition of Don ^ixote 
Juan de la Cuesta,, Madrid,^ 1605 
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A roughly executed but fine seventeenth century book 
is the folio edition of Pedro Salazar de Mendoza’s Cronica 
de el gran Cardenal de Espana, Don Pedro Gongalez de Men- 
doga, printed by Donna Maria Ortiz de Sara via at Toledo in 
1625. Arranged in double columns, surrounded and sepa¬ 
rated by rules, it is greatly superior to most books of the 
time in its finished effect and unity of conception. 

Another more characteristic seventeenth century book— 
G. Gonzalez de Avila’s Teatro de las Grandezas de la Villa 
de Madrid of 1623 —has an engraved and much overloaded 
title-page, followed by an equally elaborate engraved dedi¬ 
cation, in which heraldic arms and a figure of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child play a large part; and after the prelim¬ 
inary “approbation” set in roman type, and some italic 
which looks very Italian in cut, a dedication follows, Al Rey 
Nuestro Senor, in handsome old style letter. The preface is 
set in old style roman type, and then the grandezas of the 
city are described in five hundred or more folio pages, gen¬ 
erally in double columns of roman type with italic cap¬ 
tions. Awkward and over-large ornaments appear here and 
there. Decorations made up of florets appear occasionally. 
The only thing consistent throughout is lack of unity and 
taste! —like poor seventeenth century printing everywhere. 
The book was issued at Madrid by Tomas Junta, royal 
typographer. 

Francisco de los Santos’ interminable Descripcion breve 
del Monasterio de S. Lorenzo el Real del Escorial, called by 
him ^‘‘unica maravilla del mundo'’’ (and by others the eighth), 
written after the completion of the Pantheon in 1654, was 
printed at the Imprenta Real (which I take to be merely a 
term) in 1657. This is a like book to the Grandezas, though 
a better one. It is set in a handsome old style roman type 
with patches of italic here and there. The presswork, how- 
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. ui._-tnost uneven in colour. The translation 

ever, is miserable charnel-house- 

of royal bones to , discourses delivered on 

corona de esta of horror a respectable and 

the occasion, doseJi* ^ of the 1667 

not very inspiriting p 

edition formed pa • ^ Sohg’ Bistoria de la Con- 

The first edition Antonm 

guista de Mexi^ 1684, is a good example of 

Diego, P-‘-f^Ho. The title-page, set almost 
a late seventeen _ J capitals, is surrounded with 

''“f ”^rr^-torder. Then follow approbations, civil 
a badly prmtea yi dedications to the king 

and f * b/lhos. hands (the title-page 

and the Count of ^ p Peet. The work 

Klls us) this‘j„ a rather fine roman letter, 
Itself IS set in o ^ vivacious condensed italic, 

interspersed mth rnas 

f rmat™ Kmet. is n-estiiig to compare, 
in the reign of Carlos III. 


For eighteenth century Spanish printing our fteS* “">- 
pie is .book printed at Madrid in 172<i by h ran.- c„ d 1 

Hurio, printer to the Spanish ‘ ; 

ario*&ien?«oC<»(rftooinsiavoliimes. Its lilh-l>al,e . 

dii. Dicn«.w,sh«.»me 

byT^iomasHoUb,amanuscxiptnotefronitlu 1^0 .1 • 

is'much esteemed. Tlterearegood ,-vry, to 

it- that as the N. Americans, many of them, are lAt K, nmu uu. , 
partake of Spanish Wealth, some of them may also partake at. p.m ■ 
dom and Literature/’ 





HISTORIA 

DE LA CONQVISTA, 

POBLACION,Y PROGRESSOS 

D E L A 

AMERICA SEPTENTRIONAL, 

CONOCIDA. POR. EL NOMBRE 
DE NUEVA ESPANA. 

LIBRO PRIMERO. 

CAPITVLO PRIMERO. 

MOTirOS, QVE OBLIGAN A TENER POR 
neccJ[mo,qu^ dhida en diferentes partes la liijiorta 
de las IndiaSi^ara que j^mda com^rehcnderfe^ 


di h 
mrdit,' 


IVrb aleunosdias 
cn nueftra incU- 
nacion, cl inten- 
to dc continuar 
kHiftorkGene- 
wldeks Indias Occidentales, 
que dcx2> cl Chronifta Antonio 
dc Hcrrera,cnelaHo j j 54 . dtf 
la Reparadon Humana. Y per- 



feverando en efte animofo dic- 
tamenjlo que tard 6 en defcu- 
brirfe la dincultad, hemos Ici- 
dojcon diligence obfervacion, 
loque antes 5 y delpucs de fiis 
Dccadas,efcnvieron dc aque- 
Uos Delcubrimicntos,y Con- 
quiftasjdiferentesPlumas natu- 
yaIcs,ycftrangeras}pero como 
A ks 


2312 . Of»'nin(( of Solin' (hrujuinta tic Mexico {Jlrfit edition) 
rtllit-Dict’-o^ Mtidruf {reduced) 
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set in twenty-two lines of type, of which no less than ten 
are rubricated, and the name of Philip V (to whom it is 
dedicated) is as large as Diccionario —the first word of the 
title.' This page is bordered with type ornaments, in red 
and black—a fashion much copied in colonial Spanish 
printing. All its prefatory matter is composed in various 
sizes of good, but rough, old style roman and italic, and the 
Dictionary itself is set in a smaller font which is pleasant in 
feeling. In the main, it is a sober, solid piece of work; but the 
woodcut head-pieces and common, ornamented initials em¬ 
ployed are ugly, and the presswork is of varying degrees of 
badness. 

Perez de Soto of Madrid produced between 1760 and 
1770 a work that was then, and still is, thought a great 
achievement in scholarly printing—Casiri’s Bibliotheca Ara- 
bico-Hispana Escurialenm. Miguel Casiri was librarian of 
the Escorial, and this is a catalogue of the Arabic works in 
that library. It was printed in Latin and Arabic, in twm 
volumes folio, at the expense of the Crown by Soto, who 
was printer by royal appointment The roman and italic 
types used for the preface and text of this book—though 
much tried by too rough a paper—are remarkably beau¬ 
tiful, and appear to be the texto shown by Bordazar in his 
Plantijicacion of 1732. The Arabic characters accord de¬ 
lightfully in colour with the roman types. In spite of sprawl¬ 
ing head-pieces and ill-managed preliminary matter, the 
work is a wonderfully able piece of printing. 

Of Joachin Ibarra’s work, I describe first his Sallust— 
Cayo Salustio Crispo en Espahol —translated from the Latin 
by the Infante Don Gabriel Antonio de Borbon, second son 

^ Placing the dedication on the title-page was a characteristic of many eigh¬ 
teenth century Spanish books. To honour the patron, his name was usually 
printed in very large letters, which sometimes overpowered the title of the 
volume. 
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the translator, Don Gabriele, to the Royal Family, friends at 
court, persons of distinction, or learned institutions. He sent 
one to Franklin, then envoy to France, who (very character- 
istic'ally) sent him in return the Proceedings of the Amer¬ 
ican Congress! The Sallust is one of the finest volumes 
prodiu'cd in any country during the eighteenth century— 
though it could have been printed in this particular style 
only in Spain. 

Of Ibarra’s excellent editions of Don Qidxote, there were 
three, all illustratal with copper-plates—that of 1771, in 
four volumes octavo; of 1780, in four volumes quarto; and 
of l7Bi2, in four volumes octavo. Of these the 1780 “Acad¬ 
emy lulition” was the most important—indeed, according 
to an authority ‘ ott editions of Don Quixote, “the finest edi¬ 
tion wiru'h Spain has produced and [lerhaps altogether the 
most estimable one we have.” Ford, in his delightful dis- 
c|uLsiuon on thelwok—tw) littleknown—.speaks of this edi¬ 
tion, saying, “the finest, that h/e /ujo' was published for the 
.‘Veademy of Madrid by Ibarra, and no grand library should 
be without it.” “ Poir/. mentions as in process, in his account 
of the Academia Espafiola, “a magnificent edition which 
is to be a definitive one, c.xecutcd by the Academy under 
Royal patronage.”““'rhere is now in hand,” wrote. Henry 
Swinburne, who visited Spain in 177(), “an edition of Don 
Quixote, with prints tak<*n from the original drawings of the 
dresses and landscai)es of the country, which has employed 
all tlu; hast engravers for some time past. . . . 'I'his work 
... d(KW great honour to the alitors and printers.. .. 'Phe 
works of Calderon have been lately reprinttxl; and a new 

' C. H. Aslilwc. 

* Fottl’n (kikli^BoQk to IVuvdtm in 1B45, VoL pp. 314 

* Phw/h df Miwlrkl* Ihaniii 1773, Xoihd Qulutci, p. 176* 
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edition of Lopez de la Vega, on excellent paper, and with 
very fine types, is in great forwardness: Printing seems of 
late to be the branch they.most excel in.”' 

Of the ‘^Academy Edition” in quarto, the first volume 
opens with a simple title-page set entirely in roman capi- 
tt\s, without engraved decoration {Jig. 234). The compli¬ 
cated preliminary matter—that introductory to the actual 
book, and the preface, poetry, etc., which form part of Bon 

Quixote _is managed with delicacy and restraint, and with 

an entire absence of fussiness. As to type, the opening parts 
and text are set in a kind of modernized old style roman 
and italic {Jig. 235). Where poetry occurs in the text, it is 
set in italic, as are the “ arguments ” to chapters. All the type 
used in the book hangs together wonderfully, and the fonts 
are so full of colour, and so original and lively in cut, that 
they seem like the work of a man unhampered by profes¬ 
sional and mechanical traditions. They were of Spanish de¬ 
sign, being made by Geronimo Gil for the printing-house 
of the Biblioteca Real, and loaned to the Academy for this 
edition. The roman appears to be the atanasia gorda en texto 
of the Real Biblioteca specimen of 1787. 

Engraved head-bands, head-pieces, and tail-pieces orna¬ 
ment the Prologo de la Academia and the text, but otherwise 
the book is severely plain, except for a portrait and many 
full-page plates designed and engraved—like the more 
agreeable decorations—by Spanish artists. Though well 
executed, these large plates are somewhat stiff and academic 
in design. The paper used for this edition is a creamy linen 
(made for it at the paper mills of Joseph Florens in Cata- 
luna); the ink a vivid black; the presswork clear and re¬ 
markably even, and the imposition of the pages easy and 

* Swinburne’s IVavels through Sfiain, in the Years \775 and 1776 (second 
edition), London, 1787, Vol. II, p. 203. 




EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO 
DON QUIXOTE 
DE LA MANCHA 

COMPUESTO 

POR MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 

NUEVA EDIGION 

CORREGIDA 

POR LA REAL ACADEMIA ESPANOLA. 

PARTE PRIMERA. 

TOMO 1. 


CON SUPERIOR PERMISO: 

EN MADRID 

,I0a DON JOAOUIN IBARRA IMPRESOR DE CAMARA DE S, M. 
X DE LA REAL ACADEMIA. 

MDCCLXXX. 


234. Title^pag^e of Academy Edition of Don Quixote 
{reduced) 










PON QUIXOTE PE LA MANCHA 

tan linda carta como aquella. (Y tienesla todavia en la me- 
moria, Sancho? dixo Don Quixote. No senor , respond 
did Sancho, porque despues que la df j como vi que no 
liabia do ser dc mas proveclio, di en olvidalla : j si al¬ 
go sc me acuerda, es aquello del sobajada , digo del So- 
berdna Se flora , j lo ultimo : Vuestro hast a la muerte^ 
El Caballero de la Tidste Figura : y cii medio destas 
dos cosas Ic pusc mas de trecientas almas , y vidas, y 
ojos mios. 

CAPXTULO XXXI. 

los sabrosos rarsonamientos que pasdron entre 
Don Quixote jy Sancho Panza su escuderoj 
con otros sucesos. 

Xodo cso no me dcscontcnta, prosigue adelante, dixo 
Don Quixote. Llcgaste <y que Iiacia aquella Reyna de 
la hermosura? A buen seguro quo la hallaste ensartan- 
do perlas, d bordando alguna empresa con oro de canu- 
tillo para estc su cautivo caballero. No la halld , respon- 
did Sanclio, sino ahcchando dos hanegas dc trigo en un 
corral dc su casa. Pucs liaz cuenta , dixo Don Quixote, 
que los granos de aquel trigo eran granos de perlas to- 
cudos dc sus manos: y si miraste , amigo ^el trigo era 
candoal, d trcchcl? No era sino rubion, respondid San¬ 
cho. Pucs yo tc aseguro, dixo Don Quixote, que ahe- 
chado por sus manos hizo pan candeal sin duda algunaj 
pero pasa adclantc : quando le diste mi carta ^besdla? ^pii- 
soscla sobre la cabeza? ^hizo alguna ceremonia digna de 
tal carta? ^6 que hizo ? Quando yo se la iba i dar, res¬ 
pondid Sancho, clla estaba cn la fuga del meneo de un.! 
buena parte dc trigo que tenia en la criba, y dixome: 

"235. Tif/if'M uml in Avmlemtf Edition of Don Quixote; Ilmrm, Madrid, 1780 

iirducrd) 
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distinguished. As a whole, excepting, perhaps, the full-page 
plates, everything prophesied of this edition, or said about 
it on its completion, is true. And this, the finest edition of 
Don Quixote that has ever been printed, was wholly the 
product of Spanish skill. 

Two years later (1782), Ibarra published his pretty 
“reading edition” in four octavo volumes, printed from a 
somewhat modelled old style type, very straightforwardly 
arranged, and ornamented by many pleasant copper-plates. 
It is an example of what might be called Ibarra’s quieter 
work. 

The four noble volumes of Nicolas Antonio’s Bibliotheca 
Hispana, Fetus et JVova, dealing with the works of Spanish 
authors from the time of Augustus to 1684, were begun 
by Ibarra at Madrid about 1783 and finished by his widow 
in 1788. They are in folio and printed throughout in a series 
of workmanlike old style fonts. These dignified pages, so 
practical in arrangement, are well imposed and printed on 
a fine rough linen paper. They are undecorated save for the 
heraldic trophies on the title-pages, and in the second series 
(JVova) an occasional engraved head-piece and initial, which 
do not add to the effect. The first two volumes are among 
the soberest and most satisfactory of Ibarra’s editions— 
though the preliminary matter (as usual with this printer) 
is not as well handled as the text itself. The second part of 
the work was edited by Perez Bayer, who had a hand in so 
many of the great typographical and literary undertakings 
of that day. 

Sancha’s imprints show a general tendency to copy 
contemporary French work, and such books as Malo de 
Lugue’s Bstabledmientos Ultramarinos de las JVaciones Eu¬ 
ropeas of 1784, in five volumes, might easily be mistaken for 
a French edition of a little earlier date. Its text is very simply 
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( 258 ) 

MONOSTROPHE XXXV. 


A JOVE. 

Y O apostar^ que es Jove 
aquel toro, muchacha , 
que i la Sidonia Ninfa 
se Ueva en las espaldas. 

El denodadamente 
los hondos mares nada, 
y presuroso hiende 
las ondas con sus patas: 
y i no ser d, no hubiera 
tore que de las vacas 
asi dejara el pucsto, 
ni el Ponto asi nadara, 

MONOSTROPHE XXXVI. 

DEL VIVIR REGALADO. 

D e retires maestros 
peritos y elegantes 
ique me ensenan las reglas? 

4 que las necesidades ? 

J De que tantas arengas 
que persuadan facil, 
si nineuna me vuelve 

dul- 

236. Type used by A. deSancha, Madnd^ 1774 







DE la GONQ.UISTA, POBLACION 
Y PROGRESOS DE LA AMERICA 

septentrional, 

CONOCIDA POR EL mMSRE JDE NVEVA ESPA^^A. 

L I B R O I. 

CAPITULO PRIMERO. 

MOTIVOS QUE OBLIGAN A TENER 
jpor tmesario que se divida en difirentes partes 
la Historia de las Indias , £ara que ^ueda com- 
j^rchmdarse. 

Ur<5 algunos dias en nuestra inclinacion Di&uitate 
el mtento de contmuarlaHistona general m general 
de las Indias occidentales,que dex<5 el cro 
nista Antonio de Herrera en el ailo mil 

<juinientos cincuenta y quatro de la Reparadon hu- 

fOM* I* A 
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umph of the press of Sancha,” much increases one’s respect 
for him. 

Benito Monfort’s edition of Juan de Mariana’s Historia 
General de Espana, printed at Valencia ijn two quarto vol¬ 
umes in 1783, is a really fine book, though far less elegant 
and studied than Sancha’s Mexico. The title-page, with its 
brilliant copper-plate heraldic vignette, is effective, though 
its mixture of sizes and kinds of types is not worthy of the 
text-pages. A prospectus of the work (which was published 
by subscription) alludes to the encouragement that Carlos 
III gave to printing, as one of the means of its publica¬ 
tion. For it appears that the King—“to encourage an art 
and business which so greatly contributes to general cul¬ 
ture, to the promotion of science, and to useful knowledge” 
—permitted Monfort to reprint it in spite of some legal ob¬ 
stacles; His Majesty having also in mind the reestablish¬ 
ment of printing-houses that had formerly existed in al¬ 
most all Spanish cities, in many of which the industry 
had died out. Twelve pages of subscribers’ names, which 
attest the results of this prospectus, are followed by a pro¬ 
logue, an account of Mariana and his works, notes thereto, 
etc. This preliminary matter is not successfully managed, 
but the text itself, in a good, modelled, late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury old style font, is well arranged and very handsome. 
The paper and ink are excellent, the imposition most ele¬ 
gant, and as a whole it is a successful piece of printing. 

Monfort’s 1779 edition of Perez de Guzman’s Crbnica de 
Don Juan II is a readable folio. The title-page, to be sure, 
is a wretched mixture of shaded, decorated, and plain 
roman capitals, with italic added thereto; but the simple 
pages of text, set in double column, with chapter heads in 
roman capitals, and the argument of each chapter in italic, 
are dignified in effect; the presswork is fair, the paper de- 
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lightful. The same printer’s edition of Pulgar’s CronicQ 
los Reyes CatUicos of 1780 shows progress, and has a 
better and simpler title-page. It is ornamented here 
there with copper-plates, evidently of Spanish origin. 
text is arranged much as the / uan II. The type in 
books is a very Spanish-looking early “old style,” thoug;^.^ 
tlie hand-made paper on which it is printed makes it lo^j, 
rougher than it is. Where they go to pieces is in the intro^ 
ductory and “displayed” typography. 

The book most quoted as an example of Monfort’s prin-j., 
ing is Perez Bayer’s learned Latin work on Hebrew-Sg^, 
maritan coins— De Numis Hebrseo-Samaritanis —a quarto 
printed in 1781. The type is about fourteen-point in size, 
well leaded, with some Hebrew introduced. The notes are 
set in smaller type, in double column, at the bottom of the 
page. Here and there, small engraved plates of coins are in¬ 
serted in the text with great taste. There are also a few fuU- 
page plates. The book ends with notes, set in a handsome 
roman type, and an index {Jig. 238). 

It is easy to understand why this piece of printing had 
great reputation at that day. In the first place, the types 
(the texto of the specimen shown in Bordazar’s Plantijica- 
cion), beautifully displayed by Latin, are of severe classical 
form and lighter in effect than most types used in Spain at 
that time. They have, especially lines set in capitals, a noble 
“inscriptiohal” quality, and all that Monfort had to do to 
make a masterpiece was to stick to them! But he lacked 
the courage and taste to do this in the preliminary matter. 
Then, too, the engraved initial, head-piece, etc. — attractive 
enough in themselves—have nothing to do with these dig¬ 
nified types. On the other hand, it is in conception im¬ 
mensely ahead of its time in its typographical harmony 
with the serious scholarship of Bayer’s work. With the ex- 
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ception of the first twelve or fourteen pages, it is as classi¬ 
cal in feeling as any Spanish volume I have come upon— 
except Alvar Gomez’ life of Cardinal Ximenez, printed more 
than two hundred years earlier {Jig- 230). 

This roman was employed seven years before in Yriarte’s 
Obras Sueltas, published at the expense of his friends, and 
honoured by subscriptions from the Infantes Gabriel, An¬ 
tonio, and Luis. It is a most beautiful piece of printing, and 
one of the very best examples of the Spanish revival. The 
delicate but virile roman, with an italic superior in style to 
that used in the De JVumis, its exquisite paper, ample, well- 
disposed margins, and the great reserve of arrangement 
make a distinguished book, and one of classical effect. This 
came from the press of Francisco Manuel de Mena, of 
Madrid, in 1774, and suggests how much good work was 
being done in Spain, at that moment, by printers whose 
names are forgotten {Jig- 239). 

Good examples of eighteenth century luxurious printing 
of a more ephemeral kind are the pamphlets for the Span¬ 
ish Academy on gala occasions—orations on marriages of 
the royal family printed by the “ Imprenta” of that body; An¬ 
tonio Marin’s distinguished brochure recording the open¬ 
ing of the Academy of San Fernando (1752); “relations” 
of the distribution of prizes for the same Academy, printed 
by Gabriel Ramirez in 1754, 1755, and 1756, including 
some admirably arranged verse; the Address of the Acad¬ 
emy on the accession of Carlos HI, by Perez de Soto; and 
similar examples of work by Ibarra. Almost all of these are 
carefully executed from old style types, some fine of their 
kind, and embellished (to use the word of that day) with 
handsome copper-plate decorations, intended to resemble 
the similar engravings in current French books. 

It is because this eighteenth century revival is so little 
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Sordidulus saltern, non sordldus, ire per urbem, 
Hulc summo pede subsulciin per compita eundum, 
Librandusque levis justo moderamine saltus. 

Olli posterior maneat pes pensilis, anceps 
Incertusquc viae, donee responsa prioris 
Accipiat. Non si Staticat totam advocet artem 
Sic alterna pedum vestigia temperet, ut tot 
Impuras lustrare queat pede virgine sordes. 

Dextera si baculum gestat de more ministrum, 
Infido veluti m oderans in flumine cymbam, 

Navita prudenti vada tentat inhospita conto 
Soliicitusj fundoque latentia saxa maligno, 

Parvula ne scopulis pereat fallacibus Argo: 

Non aliter baculo cautus rimare sagaci 
Stagnantis vada caeca viae, luteasque paludes 
Sedulus explora, sitne alto in gurgite fundus, 

Ne temere instabili credas vestigia limo, 

Ne cedente solo, tacir^ue repenteruina 
Tibia, sura, genu tumulentur mersa barathro. 
Nimirum quodcunque premunt vestigia, complent 
Stercora , sordidiusque ipso vel stercore coenum. 
Pestiferis stratam cumulis inveneris urbem: 

Illuvie latet omne solum, nec scrupulus extat 
Sorde carens. Hinc congestis via squallida surgit,, 
F^cibus, bine foe dis putret intersecta lacunis. 


239. Page from Triarte's Ohras Sueltas: Mena^ Madrid^ 1774 
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(k xux prime/v/i Pt^/ixmiadas, ai A/afrhrx /irc/iax entrranientr 
fMr cl i/tixmo, aw Punzmtcx, (pic ip^iialmcntc ptvxitriK' tralni- 
Jando haxta amchiir iiti xurtido comp/cfo. It shows a st‘rit',s of 
slightly coiuloiist'cl old stylo typos which are rt'iuarkahlc 
in one resp<‘ot —that roman ('haracters in some (aisos,:uul 
italic in all, have an t'xtraordinary ([iiality of jn'n-work. 
The italic.—/.c., that used in the' [)n‘fator_v addrt'ss prcccd- 
hi^r the title-pagn: {Jip. 240)—the fexto ^wnio ami its air- 
xmi 241 and 242), tc.cto cn xltanaxia ciirxh% carxhv 
dc Ictmv chim 243), and tlie curious entmlax {Jtg. 244), 
are not altogether pleasant in eft<‘ct, hut they are among the 
most thoroughh cailigrai)hie charact<‘rs to he found in any 
existing spts'imen-lxtok; anti, Uk), they art* very Spanisli 
letters. I’ht; italic of the panin^wa iSa/iixtiana is that used in 
Ibarra’s Sallust, though so badly printed as to he almost 
unrecognizable. Spain is writ large on every page of this vol¬ 
ume, in types, ornaments, and their arrangement—though 
the hortlers on some of the pjiges are copies of Baskerville’s 
and Eournier’s type “flowers.” 

'Pht' sw’ond specimen is entitlt*d Afnexf/v dc lax ('anw- 
terex tpic xc kalian cn la Fahrica del Ctwvcnfo dc A Jnxcpk, 
liai'cclona, Paccl //a, F. Pahladclu A1 advc dc lYiax^ Pcli^iaw 
('arm. /Mv., 1777 — a titlt*->j)age tht* arrangement of which 
is a copy of the title-page in Btaloni’s Parma .sptsamen 
of 1771—in turn uuKlelled on a title in Fournier’s earlier 
Manuel. 'Phis rare little 32mo s[)e('imen is inteirsting for its 
.showingof aiK-ient black-letter types which w ere eni[)loyed 
in early Spanish printing—r/e/m- Caractcrcx tpic xc 
ttxanm cn lax Imprcx'mncx Jnti^uax dc A’.v/wA/— of u hich 
two .sizes are reimKluced on an earlier page 220). 
'I'he larger is.sotnewhat [lointed, though nai ;is much so as 
many other Spanish gothic types: the smaller is a roimtler 
letter aiul j)erh:i[)S rcsemliles tin* Sp.-mish <-(pii\alenf <4 the 
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t^lay S&n&rnuo ^ remiio /asad-- 
/iijiias niuastras Pe /o.S' inma/iOif 


Icira /iasia^ e/jt>re<s'e/jie> 

ie/mo come/ites e/i fiu. Muiaicwnf 
&/ grado mas ^peijaeno ^ ijae co^ 
mtinmenic /dama/i o f ompa re 
se es/a acafa/ido dc Jan dir piara 
cliiacfa resrado ^ pcro como poco 
ea naesiras Umpren/aSj se 
de.va sa maesirapara caando sad 
aa/i lasde ^fCtsal , la ranr>i>na. 


^ mu m r mu' m0r •mt mt rntm 

iTtianasia 


y d 3 rcfiario j ^ 


discurro^ sicndo Cuiosscrvido ^ sal 
dra/i par el Jin de< esie ana ^ 
acampanadas ^ a si dc sas respec- 

’ 240 * katk in Ihr/nimij Adhrm: llspimmlH Aturxtrm tk Im 
(4irmirrrs\ rtt\^ AhJrid 



E N este matiiiscrito tenemos im exem- 
plo SLimamente persuaslvo de cjiian 
necesaria es la critica para hacer juido de 
los libros; y de que para leer con iitUidad 
algunos, es menester haver leido muchos. 
Qualquiera que tnviese no mas que iina 
siiperndal noticia de este maniiscrito, 6 el 
que le leyese , sin mas notidas de su asum 
to , que las que hallase en d , tendria, a 
su parecer, un argumento demonstradvo 
de que las Artcs Magicas se ensenai'on pii- 
blicamente en las Escuelas de Toledo', y 
Cordoba: porque, ya se ve , qu6 prueba 
mas dara, que un manuscrito de notoria 
antigucdad , en que el mismo Aiitor con- 
fiesa, que sabe la Nigromanda: que la es- 
tudio en Toledo : que en el mismo iibro 
propone ensenar al Mundo cosas arcanas, 
que le ensenaron los Espiritus; y en fin, 
que nombra los Maestros, que en su tiem- 
I po ensenaban en Toledo, y Cordoba 
las Artes Madcas? 















































































CURSIFJ m TEXTO GORDO. 


If 

il 


il! quanto al Autor dtgo , que no pudo 

[| aJ ^^^do cl que suena ; esto es , sugeto con- 
tcmpordmo de algiinos de los Maestros^ HL) 
nombra. 0 no huvo tal Virgd'io Cordubense 
el M.undo 6 si le huvo , no fue Autor del ma- 
nuscrito cn question ; 6 si lo fue , el tal Virgilio 
Lordubcnse era un hombrc ignorantisinio , y men- 
lirosisimo. Dicese contempordnco de Avicena , y 
^ dc Abenrroiz^ que nosotros llamamos Averroes ; y 
^ asimismo siipone contcmpordncos d estos dos Au- 
tores , lo que estd ?nuq lexos d'e scr vcrdad , pues 
Avicena Jlorecio d los principios del sigh un- 
decimo .y y Averroes d los fines del duodecimo'. '|^ 
de niodo , que precedlo casi dos sighs el prime- 
ro al segundo. Mas: Refiere que Avicena en- 


send en Cordoba. Esto cs cierto que otrds mu- |||^ 
elms lo dicen , y aun que fue Espahol por naci- J 
miento ; pero tambien es cierto , que no solo .no 
iW fue Bsvanol , ni enseno en Cordoba , mas ni cn- il 




fue Espanol , ni enseno en Cordoba , mas ni cn- 
tro jamds en ESP ANAni aun se acerco 
d sus vecindades : de que hace evidcncia 
D. Nicolds Antonio. 



24S. TixtQ (hrio (italic^: Espinosa^s Muestras^ etc.^ Madrid., Xffl 



CURSJFA DB LETURA CHICA. 


Et elwavh manum fuam fupcr eos: tit projlernent eos in dc- 
ferto : Et ut dejiceret seinfn coriim in Nationibus , i?' di/perge- 
ret eos in regionibus. Et initiati funt Beclphegor , dy cojmdermt 
faerlficia mortuonm. Et irritafvcfunt eum in adhmntionihiis suis, 
& multiplicata ejl in eis rnina. Et Jbetit Fhinees , & placavit^ 
& ceJJ'cwit quajjhtio. Et rcpuLdtum ejl ei in )ujiitiam , in gem- 
rationem generationem itfque in fempita-num. Et irrltaverunt 
eum ad Aquas contradicfionis : dy vexatus ejl Moyses propter 
eos ; quia exacerbamcrunt fpiritum ejiu. Et dijlinxit inlabiis suis: 
non dlfperdidcrunt gentes , quas dixit Boniinus illis. Et commif- 
ti June inter gentes , & didicerunt opera corum : scrvierunt 

J'adptiUbus cortmi : dy J'a3um ejl illis in fcandalum. Et im- 
rnobvcrunt flics fuos , dy flias fuas decmoniis. Et effuderunt 
J'angmnem innoccntem : sanguinem fllcrum fuorum dy fliarum 
Jiiarm, quas Jacrifcavsrunt fculptUihus Chanaan. Et infe3a 
cjl terra in fanguinibus , dy contaminata eft in opcribus eorum: 
& Joniicati funt in adinventionibiis fids. Et iratus eft furore Do- 
tr.inus in populwn Jmn ; et abominatus eft hereditatem fuam. Et 
tradidit eos in tnanus gentium : dy domiriati funt eorum qui ode- 
runt eos. Et tribtilaverunt eos inimici eorum , dy humiliati funt 
J'ub manibus eorum '-fepe liberavit eos. Ipf autem exacerbave- 
runt eum in conflio fuo , dy humiliati sunt in iniqtutatibtts suis. 
Et vidit cum tribularcntur , & audivit orationem eorum. ’Et me- 
mor J'ult teftamenti sui , dy pcerutuit eum secundum multitudi- 
nem rniserkwdia: suec. Et ded.it eos in miscricordias in conspe3u 
omnium qui ceperant cos. Salvos nos fac Bomine Beus noster. 
et congrega nos de JJationibus: Vt conftcamur nomini sancto tuo: 
et glorlemur in laude tua. Benedi3us Bominus Beus Israel d 
s.mtlo et usque in sceculum : et dlcct omnis populus : Fiat .,fat. 

ABCDEFGHI3Z 


Italn- of l.ftura (Ihiai: Ejnnom's Aluentrao., etc.., Madrid., 1771 




OTRO JE NT MR DOS. 


Fi'imera prtieha. 

^.adix omnium bonorum eft chadtas, & radix omnium 
maloiTim eft cuplditas^ Sc simul ambse esse non posaint ^ quia 
nisi una radicitus evulsa non flierit ^ alia plantar! non potest. 
Sine causa aliquis conatur ramos Incidere ^ si radicem non con- 
tendit evellere. Habere omnia facramenta Sc malus esse 
potest; habere autem charitatem,, Sc malus esse non poteft. 
Non numerositas operam ^ non diuturnitas temporum ^ sed 
major charitas meliorque voluntas auget meritum. Nam quod 
patet ^ Sc quod latet in divinis codicibus ^ tenet ^ qui charita¬ 
tem servat in moribus. Sola charitas eft^ qux vincit omnia Sc 
sine qua nihil valent omnia Sc qux vbicumque fuerit trahit 
ad se omnia. Scientia si sola sit ^ inflat ^ quia vero charitas 
xdificat ^ scientiam non permittit Inflari. Charitas eft acftio 
reditudinis ,, oculos semper habens ad Deum ^ glutinum ani- 
marum-) societas fldellum^ otio non frigida, aftione non frac- 
ta ^ non fugax ^ non audax ^ non prxceps. 

Las mas exquisitas producdones de la Trensa se 
hemtosean y enriquecen con las del Ruril ^ ayudan-- 
do d la memoria ^ y d la comprension ^ delineados con 
espiritoso ademan los Heroes ^ y personalvzadas las pas- 
mosas ocurrencias de sus mas singulares acetones . Los 
Gahinetes de los JEruditos no piendigan otros adornos-^ 
que los que ahundantemente trihuta el Grab ado en 
Mapas Geograficos ^ y jistronomicos .^6 en Tahlas Cro- 
nologicas ^ para registrar y medir la anchurosa capaci- 
dad del 3lundo ,, la admirable immensidad de las JSsfe- 
ras ,, y las puntuales JEpocas del tiempo ^ sin apart arse 
de la quietud de su docio retiro. 


244. Entredos {roman and italic ): Espinosa’’s Muestras^ etc. 
Madrid^ 1771 
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that a specimen-book appeared, entitled Muestras de los 
Kiutos Punzoriex 1 / A/afrirex para la Letra de Imprenta exe- 
cutadox par Ordcii de A. M. y de xu Caudal dextbiado a la Do- 
tarion de xu Neal Bililiotera. These were probably all cut b}’ 
(leronimo Gil, though no supporting statement is made ex¬ 
cept on the first page, where w'e are told that a minute type, 
proudly called I^lux Ultra and described as the smallest 
letttT in Europe, was cut by Gil, although he left it unfin¬ 
ished. 'Fhese types arc very Spanish in eftect—notice par¬ 
ticularly tht: paranymia in roman and italic (jlgs- 245 and 
the roman ofra parangana on page 30, and the cursivo 
niuTa—ii v(Tsion of the condensed French italic then popu¬ 
lar {Jig. 247). Sjwa'imens of Greek, Hebrew', and Arabic 
eharaet<‘rs are included in the collection. The titling-letters 
resemble some Holland fonts, and many of the ornaments 
are derived from Fournier, from Caslon, and from Basker- 
ville ~ u ith a difl'ereuce. It is a fine assemblage, and is one 
of the first I kiunv of, where the number of matrices and 
punches is uppeiuh'd to the display of each font. Many 
of these types ami ornaments ultimately found a place in 
the Imprenta Heal of Madrid and appear in its specimen 
of 17<)0. 

'I’ht* next book in the group is Muextraxde lax Gradoxde 
Let rax // Li net ax <jue xe hallan en el Obradar de Fundicion de 
la rUida e Iltja de Pradell, Madrid. En la OJicina de Don 
Henita Cana, Uno de 1793. Eudaldo Pradell, the founder of 
this establishment (sometimes called the Catalan foundry), 
was ti t'ountry boy of gcnnl family. He was first apprenticed 
to an armourer“-as was Caslon to a gunmaker. He went to 
Bairelona w hen twe.uty y<'ars old, and there met the head of 
the lmprent:i Heal, Pablo Barra, This man urged Pradell to 
become a type-<-utter, as Spain ne(*ded such a workman. 
AIut a goo(l many diflicultie.s, Pradell produced four fonts 
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which were hronglit to the attention of Curios III, who gave 
him a pension in 1764. Praclell, in a hiograpiueal note to 
this specimen, is calierl cl primer hwcntcr cn Hxpahu dc exta 
A}fc, He set up a foundry in Madrki, when* in*, piirsueti 
his trade successfully, and he departed this life in 17HB. In 
the next year his son Pludaklo, who continued his father’s 
business, was also pensionetl by the King. 

'Pht*/wft'rtmo {Jlir. -248), lertum^ tca'hK «tid cnfmhx were 
the first type.s that the elder Pradell finlslietl'Phe IkhIv of 
the letter i.s, in some cases, large compared w ith its ascend¬ 
ers, 'Phe tlejweiulers are generally short, wliich partly ae- 
counts for the rolling Ixik of the fonts in large sines. Pradell’s 
italic fonts have the pen-work appearance which was such 
» feature of Spanish eightet‘ntli <*enlury types, 'Phe itrtta- 
nujuts in his h<«>k show the Bmlotii mul Fournier inlluence, 
motlifu-d by Spanish rendering. 'Phert* is an assortment of 
mathematical signs and some large arabic num«Tals~-the 
latter retninisi'cnt ttf Bmlonl .Mtisic-types, a supply «f avi. k- 
ward, heavy titlisig-letter.s, flowered letters, and nine pages 
of “flimers” complete a very ititnesting volume. 

'Phe next speeimen is Mimtritulc Ins ('antctcrcupteHeur 
en tit (Mamlor Pttlm /Jem, /•'tmdidnr en e.ifti ('urte. /'.*« /« //«- 
pmihi de lurtunt 'I'luidm /’dhlptmle (ITtl'd. 'I'lie prefa. 
lory note to this Ifnnovoluntereads: “'Phese printing char- 
acters are cast from the punches aiui matrices which wete 
entirely lire work of Don luidaklo I’ratlell, first inventor of 
ihein iti Spain, for w hich he was iwnsioiieil by Hh Majesty 
in th** year I7t»4, w hicli matrices arc now the property of 
Pedro Ifern, la*»iig part of the dowry of his w ife, Dona Mar- 
gariia Pradell, and w Inch are tleak in by virtue of the myal 
order follinving" ’—which is appendrti, dated August Id. 
I71di. Ifern’s specimen is a pretty little Dxik, got up with 
cojtsidcrtible taste and show ing natural!) much the same 




245. Roman cut hy Gil: Specimen Real Biblioteca 
Madrid^ 1787 
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XXIX. 


29 


PARANGONA. 

JP ues dime ahora ^que ma¬ 
yor peligroy que mayor mi- 
seria que 'vivirfuera de esta 
tutelay cuidado paternal de 
Dios 3 y quedar expuesto d 
todos tos encuentros del mun- 
doP P or que si le falta esta 
sombray favor de Dios ^que 
hard H solo y desarmado en- 
tre tan poderosos enemigos? 


Hay en esta curstva 32 matrices de caja baja > de 
alta 55 , de versales y versalillas 58 , de esfas dos^ con 
acentos 5 2 , de vinetas 3 , de espacios de iinprimir 2 , 
7 33 detitulares. 

TUNZONEs de caja baja 33 , de alta 31, de yersales 
28 , de versalillas 28, con acenros 21,7 33 de timlares. 

TOTAL de este grade: 441 matrices :7 344 pun- 
zones. 


246. Italic cut by Gil: Specimen Real Biblioteca 
Madrid^ 17ST 


















CURSIVA NUEVA DE TEXTO. 


J^egla es tamhien de pruden- 
cia no mirar d la antiguedad y 
novedad de las cosas para apro- 
barlas 6 condenarlas; porque mu- 
chas cosas hay muy acostum- 
hradas y muy malas , y otras 
hay muy nuevas y muy buenas, 
ij ni la vejez es parte para jus- 
tificar lo malo , ni la novedad 
debe ser para condenar lo bue~ 
no, sino en todo y por todo hin~ 
ca los ojos en los meritos de las 
cosas, y no en los anos. 


247. New Italic of Texto (showing French influence^ 
Specimen Real Bihlioteca^ Madrid^ 1787 



















N.° L 


PETICANO. 


Este Rey Agesi- 
lao, como en su exer- 
cito tuviese poca gen- 
te de caballo, fuesea 
la Ciudad y tierra de 

su CURS IV A. 


Efeso^ donde hahia 
gente muy rica , y po 
CO codiciosa de guerra. 
El gran mandato^ ttc. 




A 



248. Peticano^ cut by Eudaldo Pradell 
Muestras de la Viuda i Hijo de Pradell^ Madrid^ 1793 
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collection as his mother-in-law’s more ambitious volume; 
but the paper is lighter and more attractive than the Pradell 
specimen, and shou's oft' both types and ornaments better. 
I'lu: ornaments are not ejuite the same. Many of them are 
derived from French sources and some from English, but 
they are all treated in a very Spanish way 249). 

final volume to be described is the 1799 specimen-book 
of the Iniprenta Real of Madrid, which was at last started 
and which seems to have absorbed the material cut by Gil 
for the Bibliotecni Real. Richard Ford in his classic Hand- 
Ihokjhr 'fnnW/trs in Spain —“the best guide ever written 
for any country”^—speaks of the Imprenta Real as being, 
in his day, in the Calle de Carreteras—the same street in 
which, about a hundred years earlier, Baretti,^ then trav¬ 
elling in Spain, visited a printing-ofiice. Housed in a cum¬ 
brous building, the work of an architect named Turillo, it 
contained. Ford tells us, “the royal printing and engraving 
estalilishnu’nt. P'rom this press lun-e issued many splendid 
specimens of typography,” though he, unhappily, neglects 
to say what they were. This establishment was later situ¬ 
ated in the Calle del Cid, but to-day no longer exists. 

The titl<‘ of this speidmen is jMitrsfras dc/os Punzonesy 
Matrices dc /a Petra qae se fande en el O/mdor de la Im¬ 
prenta Real^ Madrid^ Jm de 1799.1'he book is in two parts. 

* fRUuitis tdlititm is that of IB45. Consult the amusing account of Spanish 
houksfUers, VoL I, pp, 

'** Italian, Josuph Barctti (remembered chiefly for his Italian-Knglish and 
Spa!UbU-F*ugUsh leK-icons, au<l as one of Dr. Jolinson’s ciiT.lc), who was in 
Madrul in I7eU), nu*ntkms visiting large printing-ottice in the dalle de las 
C'arretas [.v/cl, a street so ralU*(U and chiefly inhabited by printer and liook- 
S(‘lkTh.” Spvaking of the fifty workmen employed in this printing-office and 
the ratt* of pnKhictum, he says, I asked two fellows at one press, how many 
sheets they etiuld w<H’k off in a day, and was answered five and twenty hun- 
dretl, whUii I thoU| 4 ‘ht a pretty good uumlier, especially as they were none of 
the uent nm.seular Bar<-tti’s Joiirnrtj from London to Genoa, etc., 

Dmdoig 1770, Vid. Ill, pp. B, 9. 
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The first comprises an ambitious collection of excellent ro¬ 
man and italic types, followed by some Greek types (fine in 
the largest and smallest sizes), a few pages of Arabic, and 
a little Hebrew. Apart from Gil’s fonts, and others of that 
style, there are a number of lighter fonts, both in roman and 
italic, that, while distinctly “old style,” show the taste for 
lighter letter-forms which was then making headway in 
Spain. A second collection of type of decidedly more mod¬ 
ern cut begins on page 75. The tendency toward less “nour¬ 
ished,” lighter letters is clearly seen in these over-finished, 
monotonous characters (Jigs. 250 and 251)—types by no 
means so interesting as those in Part I. Following these is 
a large display of capital letters in roman and italic, shaded 
initials, Greek capital letters, and a repertoire of “flowers,” 
some of which we reproduce (Jigs. 252 and 253). A few 
are original, but a great many of these “flowers” were de¬ 
rived from Holland,^ France,^ and England,* and others from 
various perfectly recognizable sources; but they are ren¬ 
dered in such a way as to be transmuted into very Spanish 
design.* 

Late eighteenth century Spanish specimen-books, when 
compared with English or French “specimens,” show (l) 
that the prevailing European taste was active in Spain, 
though retarded; (2) yet that type and ornaments both pos¬ 
sessed a marked national character; and (3) that Spanish 
types—especially in italic fonts—had a surprisingly calli¬ 
graphic quality. 

This third point is perhaps capable of elucidation. These 
calligraphic types were (it seems to me) modelled directly 

' Page 138, No. 155; page 139, No. 172. ’ Page 131, No. 63. 

"Page 136, No. 132; page 137, No. 142. 

* The ‘ ‘ modem face ’ ’ type which was in use by 1800 m other parts of Europe 
does not appear to be commonly employed in Spain until some years later. 
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LECTURA. 

CARNICERO. CARNIVOROl 

Ja 

-C/stas voces convienen porque son califi- 
caciones gen^ricas de los ammales que co¬ 
men came. Difieren en cjue carnivoro sig- 
nUica simplemente el quo come came ; y 
carnicero el qne hace su comkla de ella. La 
primera designa el hecho, y la segunda el 
apetlro natural, el habito constante. El 
animal carnicero no come otra cosa que 
came; su natnraleza le obliga 4 vivir de 
ella sola; el carnivoro es el (jne entre otras 
cosas com(t came; pcro puedc vivir sin co- 
merla, como quo no es su dnico y propio 
alimento. El tigre, el Icon, el lobo se man» 
tienen solo dc carne,y por consiguiente son 
carniceros. El liombre, el perro , el gato 
comcn y gustan de came; pero no la nece- 
sitan para vivir, pues pueden pasar con 
otros alimentos, y de consiguiente son car¬ 
nivores. En las especies carnivoras se 11a- 
man carniceros los individuos que gustan 
mas de came, y la coraen mas 4 menudo 
que los otros; pcro ya en este caso se usa 
impropiamente de la voz carnicero. 
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LECTURA. 

CARmCERO CARNIVORO 

77 

JOjstas voces convicncn porque son califi- 
cacioncs gcncricas tie los animales que co 
mcn carnc. Dijkrcn en que carnivoro sig- 
nifica simplemcntccl que come carnet y car- 
/ticero cl que Jiace su comida de ella. La 
prirnera dcsigna cl hecho, y la segunda el 
apetito natural t cl hdbito constantc. El ani¬ 
mal carniccra no come otra cosa que carne; 
su nafuralc’/.a hi ohliga d vioir de ella sola:, 
cl car/umro cs el quo. c.ntro otras cosas come 
Carrie; pcro piw.de. vivir sin corncrla, co- 
mo que no es su unico y propio alimcnto. El 
tigrc, cl Icon, cl loho sc. manticncn solo de 
came, y por cansigidentc son carniceros. 
El homhre , cl perro, cl goto comen y gus- 
ian de came; pcro no la neccskan jxtra vi- 
vir, piles /incilcn pasar con otros alimentos; 
y dc consiguientc. son carnivoros. En las es- 
jiceJes carnieorus sc llaman carniceros los 
indioidiios que giistan mas de came, y la 
comen mas d mermdo que los otros ; pero 
ya cn cstc cast) sc usa impropiamente de la 
voz carniccro. 


5l. Jlttlir tc/iilhi/;' to'’'" tdoilfrii l‘hci\" J'rom 
fr/qir'ctita AVv//, Mndrii!., 1799 


Muestras., 


etc 








252. Ornaments from Muestras^ etc.^ Imprenta Real 
Madrid^ 1799 















253 . Ornaments from. Muestras^ etc,^ Imprenta Real 
Madrid^ 1799 
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on the vSpanish haii(l\vriun}>- then CdiisidenHl ideal Tor docu¬ 
ments or IctteTS meant to be handsomely retuh'red. For in¬ 
stance, italic lett('rs, in some fonts in thest' six'cimen-lKKiks, 
end in little “dabs,” as if wriittm with a [ten overfull. 'Phis 
was mtieh like some of the writinj^ of the j^reat .s(‘venteenth 
eenturv Spatiish ealligraph«>r Diaz IVIor:mt<‘, an edition of 
whose, hir .Vi/nu/ dr Kscnhir was reptiblished by Sanc'ha in 
1776. Moranu* and his .son profoundly inlluettced Spanish 
writinf*' for tw<i c'(*ntttries.‘ 

'i'houpjh eraltsmen in otln'r eountrit's of Europe had 
learned the Anility <if eopyiu}' too elo.sely a written letU'r, 
an elliat appears to hav(* been made in Spain to translate 
the formal calli^Taphy of tin* eif^-hn-eiith eenturv into type- 
form.s.'Phis was a befj;inner’s Idunder, but all earlier Ix*- 
ginners hati “bt'<^un’' so loiijr b<*fort‘, that for a moment the 
stud<*nt of types is puzzleti at the re<*urr<‘n('e (»f tin* error, 
and takes it f<ir something new. If .S[)auish s[)ec'im(‘n- 
books wen* filled with very ealli{>'niphi<' types, perluips it 
was beeau.se tin* Spatiish t\ [)e-eutt<‘r —* w ith no nativetradi- 
tion or experience to p;uide him -was u(>rkinj>-out an old 
prolilem in his own way. 

‘ Scf plates ill Hr/lr i irmn 1 / . /rfr tie hm'rihir del D" Ihnnin^t) Marht 

Ht'i'euhri, Rumaim, Itiijnviitu Keai, MiidrUl, ITHH 



CHAPTER xvn 

ENGLISH types: I5OO-1HOO 

I F the earliest types oast in England were somewhat 
unattruotive in design and rough in exesnition, it vv;w 
not heoause the type*s were tsirly types, for at that sam** 
tinte in other eonntries tyjws were IkTUt; iH*r lavause <rf 
anv hiek i>t gtsKl nunlels, for English hlaek-letter mami* 
scripts w <‘re td'ten very bniutiful. But in IvngUuid few early 
native types hutl what we should cull “feeling." 'I'y pe-ent- 
ting and ty{>«‘-designing tiki not, appnretuly, at first rowe 
easily or tnstinotively to the English. 'Pheir lK*st early typ's 
were imp tried. 

M<(st of Ca-tton’s types were pxir in tlesign eomparMS 
with those ehietly em()loytxl on the Continent at the saiiif 
epH-h. In Castou’s day, gothie letter was in vtigue for ai 
English printing. Later, this gothie erysiailiml int*i jmi 
E nglish ptinieil hlaek-letter eliaraeter, similar to sttme cl 
the hlaek-letter of the Netherlands, from w hieh, temp'rn'. 
p‘rhaj>s In Freneh inftueniees, it was derivat. It was the 
eharai'teristie typ* of England,and we Hml it in the Eng¬ 
lish workrtsmiH of I)e W'onle, who greatly perfeeietl it. :e 
the l»«‘ginning of the sixteenth century, as well as in use by 
Py nson and Berthelet. I'his charaeter waseomiuonh em- 
ploynl throughout the si.xteemh eenturv.and until therti.l 
of the smenteenth eeiitury, and <n«'n in the eighteenth cen- 
lury i» was still used for law -lssiks, piSH'lamations, liernsrs 
etc. 'fhe pwt (fray, in a letter to his friend West, w lio w;n 
diseonmged aLnit his legal stwUes, allmlett to tfiis when he 
said. “Had the Cioihic charaeter and hulkiness of th»*sr u |. 
nines . . . no ill effis’t upon your eye'» Are yon sure, if C »k»- 
had l>e»*n printed by Elzevir, and bound in twenty nest 
prkel volumes, insteatl of one folio, you shoultl never h;o ' 
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takt'ii him u[) lor an hour, as \a)u would a 'I'lilly, or drank 
your tea ovi'r him?’'‘ W’liih' there were some forms of ^iww- 
/wA/n/e tyjH's (lik<‘ Mansion’s) us(*d in Faig'laiul in the first 
thirty-five years of the sixteenth eeuUiry, this pointetl 
gothie letter drove them out/rypt^s nuKlelh'd on the old Nor¬ 
man law-hand ealled ‘\s('t eourt,” ‘Mias seeretary” (or t'u- 
grossing), and “running seen'tary,” — the latter the eursixe 
of the law I'ourts of Queen Kli/.aheth’s tinn*,—-also I'xisted 
(/iV. '254); hut Hike the ciz'i/itr in France) th(‘y were never 
nmeh used, ami made littU; impression on Fnglish typog¬ 
raphy. 

In Fngland, the first roman types were sometimes ealled 
Italian h'tter or “u hite-lett<T,’’ in distim'tion to the eonunon 
Fnglish !)laek-U*tter. Fynson's Smtio /httrix J/ir/iini/nii tie 
/'’em/rw appears to have contained the tnirliest roman letter 
used in I'ingland, hut the first F.nglish hooks jirinted en¬ 
tirely in roman wfre his two 15IH editions of the Onttio of 
Richard Pace. In the next year Pynson printed, in two sizes 
of roman type, a work In llorman, entitled l"uli((triit 
255). Siiu'c he was of Norman hirth and had intimate re¬ 
lations with printers at Rouen and with Froin'ii at Hash', 
he may have bought these fonts ahmad; although he cut 
some types of his own.“ Pynson stu'm'cded Maehlinia as a 

* Mjwhi’h iJft rtf rati CNffttiitl 177*% i>|k tdCQ icil, 

'■* fVpt|tiFtif mdinaitiiiH tu lip mvt with of lUt* tnmsitiiHMon <if fmmts tVtiiu 
mw printer to iiiidtlifr, writ tlu* tin tif wtiru typ^'*** ^*'^**11 fltt* 

invMHPMttf ttin prttvintw, 

putT (uTV liiiiitrtl, inticptll td' htiiur Ntiri tif linitH* tmtU* In typn ru*ii nt tlmt 
parly tlatp. Fnr at'iiipiiilpnitilr tintP, tnnrnnrr, iit'tpi* thr |R*rfiTfi<aHd the art 
In dn* trntU* in tQi*t*i|.‘;n whirli<latt*tl bark ns tlipp«Htali» 

IHlnniiit tif iirintinn «i \Vi-iiniitr4pr antH ksfnrtU tsmtinnttl |t»tltiunsln Wiih 
Nnnnmuh, ai titf tini^limmi^ nf tin* HlNffsutli witun, a brisk 

rnnnuprrr was inaliitalnitl, Nt»t tnilv ^vtv main t»f tlin Kn|;IWh lifurffR’ul and 
law lHK»ks printpd abrnwl In Nt in nan artists* but Norman f\|irtumul its 
way in runsidundiln t|ttanlitH‘s iiitii IsnglKli prnssrs. M* Clmidin . * . stairs 
that Hunriu at tltp bt*f,ittnhi|%d’ tin* siMrrniti rrtitur) * was tlir t(;rrat typu* 
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printer of English law-books—for which his knowledge of 
Norman French proved a recommendation. DeWorde’s first 
roman type was introduced about 1520. This he used for 
printing entire books and also for emphasizing special words 
or quotations in books printed in black-letter. Apparently 
it was De Worde who first introduced an italic type into 
England, employing it for marginal notes in Wakefield’s 
Oratio, published in 1524—the first book printed in Eng¬ 
land showing Arabic and Hebrew types. De Worde’s skill 
in producing the best English black-letter forms has already 
been alluded to. He seems to have been his own type- 
cutter. 

Thomas Berthelet, royal printer and famous for his beau¬ 
tiful bindings, maintained good traditions in printing. So did 
Richard Grafton, Berthelet’s successor as King’s Printer; 
remembered for his Bibles and service-books, and espe¬ 
cially for the edition of Cranmer’s Bible which he printed in 
association with Whitchurch in 1539. Thomas Vautrollier 
was responsible for the printing of what is called one of the 
handsomest Elizabethan books—though a very tasteless 
performance in reality—North’s Plutarch, issued in 1579. 
In types and presswork he excelled most of his craft. But 
the London printer John Day left the most distinct mark 
on early sixteenth century English typography. He was 

graphical market which furnished type not to England only, but to other cities 
in France and to Switzerland. ‘ It evidently had special typographical foun¬ 
dries/ he observes. ‘ Richard Pynson, a London printer, was a Norman; Will 
Faques learned typography from J. le Bourgeois, a printer at Rouen. These 
two printers had types cast expressly for themselves in Normandy. Wynkyn 
de Worde must have bought types in Normandy also, and very likely from 
Peter Olivier and Jean de Lorraine, printers in partnership at Rouen.’ And 
with regard to the first printer of Scotland, M. Claudin has no doubt that 
Myllar learned his art in Normandy, and that the types with which his ear¬ 
liest work was printed were those of the Rouen printer, Hostingue.” Reed’s 
History of Old English Letter Foundries, London, 1887, p. 103. 


DE PIETATE ^ I 
DQDe pietatc m dcum vbi dc vcra ieligione 
ct redo cultu cum fui's cerjmom'j s et vltione 
circa neglcdum velcotemptum eorudem. 

Cap* 


H E R E is no thynge in the 
wotldc fo coucniet to a man 
as to te holy and toloucgod 
and wotfliy ppc hym* 

NiHi'l m humanis rdigi o 
nc fadius / nihil hommi 
tarn proprfum ^pi€tas 
tis cultus* 

Man is naturallyc dyfpofyd to haue a inyiide and 
reuctence towarde god* 

Hommi ingcnita eft religionis cura* 

There be many &. diuerfc maners of worfliyppyng 
and doyngeoffactyfyce* 

Multiplex eft varia <5 colcdf deu tatip/.muls 



tiplex facrorum ritus, 

Thereligyon that Adam tawght fytft his chyls 
drene and all that cam of them / was to be takyn 
for the moft ryght and fure way that ledythe man 
to thcpryuyte ofgodtyllMofeslawcam* 
Religio quamprothoplaftusa prihcipiolic 
beris ct omni pofteritati ^pofiiit/omnium 
rediflimafuitlogec;^ tutiftima ccnf«!a/qu? 
ad ver i numinis ducit ara M ofaica ten^ lege 
Mofes tabuls were catyd with the Atkc« 

A*l* 


255. Roman Types used by Pynson^ London^ 1519 
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born in 1522, and began work on his own account in 1546. 
Taking refuge abroad during the Marian persecutions of 
Protestants, he returned and began printing again in 1557, 
and on the accession of Elizabeth (who merely persecuted 
Catholics), worked on a larger scale. Cunningham’s Cosmo- 
graphicail Glasse, which Day printed in 1559, was, from a 
decorative and pictorial point of view, an ambitious book. 
It is described on a later page. 

Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, was Day’s 
chief patron. Day cut a font of Saxon which was used in a 
book edited by the archbishop, issued about 1566, and in 
some later volumes, notably Parker’s edition of JElfredi 
Regis Res Gestse, printed in 1574. This book shows the re¬ 
sult of the best efforts in type-founding up to that time, and 
the archbishop’s preface alludes to Day’s skilful punch¬ 
cutting: “And inasmuch as Day, the printer, is the first 
(and, indeed, as far as I know, the only one) who has cut 
these letters in metal; what things have been written in 
Saxon characters will be easily published in the same type.” 
The roman and italic used in the volume are of extreme 
importance in the history of early English type-founding. 
The roman, or, as it was then called, “Italian letter,” resem¬ 
bles some fine fonts used on the Continent {Jig. 256); and 
the italic (that used in the Cosmographicall Glasse) is no less 
distinguished (Jig. 257). Reed says: “The typography of 
the Mlfredi is superior to that of almost any other work of 
the period. Dibdin considered it one of the rarest and most 
important volumes which issued from Day’s press. The 
archbishop’s preface is printed in a bold, flowing Double 
Pica Italic, and the Latin preface of St. Gregory at the end 
in a Roman of the same body, worthy of Plantin himself.”' 
A new italic was first used in 1572 in Parker’s He Anti- 

^ Reed, p, 96. 
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(^uitatv Jiritanriinr Ktrimif —ifu* first privuti-iy priatai bwk 
hnmjtht mu in KagUuul. Day, fiy tin- vuiy, was printer of 
the KnglLsh alition in black-letter nf that utv fumen.s Pm- 
testinu tnartyrnlogiuin,Foxesin 15«»3; and 
in l5tU> he prtxluml./ 1 /(’brnfim /V,werv,~-cni«. 

numly called ‘‘Queen Eli-/.afrth‘H Prayer Bonk.”.a rough, 

tasteless black-letter volume, idmusily motlelhxi nn Freneh 
Ifnntjmt which had great popularity. He alsct cut a title 
Greek letter and sonu; attrncttu* musical characters, and 
madtemtuical signs, etc., not Irfore cast in type. I'he tm 
of his roman and italic fonts w as probably restrict«l m the 
.H<-e of Canterbury. Some tif them were nsetl « humlrnl 
years later t»y Roycroft in Bishop W'aitoifs Polyglot Bjfde. 
Day w as one of the first FaigUsh printers to eut roman and, 
italie letUTS on unifiwtn bxlies. Before that time, roman atfcl 
italie lype.s had be«‘n coiisklereil charaiiets w ithout me- 
ehanical interrelation; as examination of b»oks in wlti.:!i 
they are Ixjth emiiDytsI tmi plainly shows. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century, the romaii 
tvfws ns<*d in Fngbnt! w ere respectable in a few cases, 
handsome. !k the ttuddle of the cruiin K Imwever, ihrw 
was a tieeline, attfihut:d»le to a variety of reiivms. Knghsfi 
tyiMigraphy slutred the gem'ral falling off which began » 
soon as the restraining traditionsof the immuscrijit vidmnei 
had passed away, 'riten, i*)o, as in other conntrtrs. new and 
more complex problems of biok..making wem coming inr. 
Irtiig'--changes eansctl hy a demattii for chrajier 
hy the reali/.:uion of the |K»sHibiltiies of iv pe, and by pro?,- 
Fms arising front the dtfteience b-tw i*en ihe arrungemeni of 
t m*x!mi bstk, as we umlerstand it, and the old tnolitr.n.ii 
matmscript volume. Nor was the F.ngiish printer very skiit’.i 
or tasteftil in thearrangejuentof ty |*es ' go«stoj leal, ai.-i 
thus Fatglish l«w»ks ilid tmt ejpial those prmtnl by g’od 
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presses on the Continent—either in workmanship, beauty, 
or correctness. 

The decline of typography from 1550 to 1650,as McKer- 
row points out, was also clue (l) to the fact that printing fell 
into the hands of a class of toasters and men less able, enter¬ 
prising, and sociall}- important, who looked at it solely from 
the commercial side; ('2) that English presses printed books 
chiefly in the vernacular, and that more scholarly volumes, 
like the classit's, wt:re largely brought from abroad; (3) and 
chiefly, to th<‘ beginning of a burdensome censorship of the 
press, which Ijccame incn'asingly restrictive. Separately 
and collectively, all thc.se contributed to the dadine in Eng¬ 
land of printing as an art.' 

“Some explanation,” says Heed, “of the marked supe¬ 
riority of our national typograi)hy at the close of the fif¬ 
teenth century over that of half a century later, is to be 
found in the fac;t that, whereas many of the first printers 
used types wholly cut and east for them by expert foreign 
artists, their successors began first to cast for themselves 
from hired or purehasetl matrices, and finally to cut their 
own putu'lu's and jxistify their own matrices. Printing en¬ 
tered on a gloomy sttige of its career in England after Day’s 
time, and as State restrictions gradually hemmed it in, 
crushing by its monopolies In-althy competition, and by its 
jealousy foreigtt succour, every printer l>ecame his own letter- 
founder, not Ijet'ause he would,but because he must, and the 
art sufficed in conse(iuencc.” 'Phe first man rec:orded as a 

' For the state of tlic slxtonth eeatiiry RngUsh ijress (its nations to the gov¬ 
ernment, ete.), see tl»e eltapter by K. H. McKetrow <«i the “ M(H»ksellers’, 
Printers’, iu«l StathitM-rs’ Tnule/’ in f>7iair»/i<>are'« Knifland, Oxfonl, 
lyifi, Vol. II, ehsipter xxiii. For an aeennnt «f earlier Fhiglislt kigislntion in 
rt'ferenee to printing, putdisbing, and taKikselUng, see the lutrtxluetions to 
Mr. K. (;onU«» Duff’s Vrniuty of the JKn^lioh Jhf)k 'J'radr, 1457-1.537 ; to 
MeKern>w’s tHctlomryof l^inkr*, 1.537 1640; and to Flamer’s Dictionary 
of /ifJoMltr* and 1041 1667. 
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type-founder was Hubert Dauvillier, who came to England 
in 1553 and whose shop was in existence in 1594; the first 
Englishman in the trade being Benjamin Simpson, who 
worked as a type-founder in 1597. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, the State had so 
seriously interfered with the liberty of printing, that by 
1557 no press could be erected outside London except one 
each at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
seventeenth century, the Star Chamber decree of 1637^ 
placed the number of letter-founders at four, vacancies being 
filled by a commission. From 1640 to 1662 was a period of 
liberty; but this restriction was revived in 1662 and lasted 
until the end of the century—or to be exact, 1693. “During 
this period,” Pollard tells us, “of nearly a century and a half, 
no printing was permitted, and, with the most insignificant 
exceptions, no printing was done, except at London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. If a school-book or a prayer-book, or a 
Bible, or a book of any kind were wanted at Falmouth or 
at Berwick-upon-Tweed, it was from London or Oxford or 
Cambridge that it had to be procured, and procured more¬ 
over from a closed ring, more or less able to charge what 
price it pleased. If a poll-tax of a few pence apiece had been 
imposed on the people of England the whole country would 
have been in revolt. But because this piece of oppression, 
which had no parallel in any other civilized country, had to 
do with books, this land of liberty bore it, apparently with¬ 
out a murmur.” ^ 

The earliest English specimen-sheet rvas that of Nicho¬ 
las Nicholls, submitted to Charles II in 1665, with a peti¬ 
tion for the post of royal letter-founder—which two years 

' It was this decree which caused Milton to write his Areofiagitica. 

“ A. W. Pollard in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. XIII, 
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later he obtained. The types were probably cut expressly 
for the specimen, and besides roman iiu'lude Greek, He¬ 
brew, Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and Arabu* 25B). 
Moxon, author of Mcfhanirk /'’.ccm'.vc.v,' published a sp('ci- 
men in 1669. .V specimen of the Fell and Junius types was 
issued by the University Pres.s, Oxford, in 1693. 

The O.xford Press begun its work in 1585, and has 
been in continuous activity to our own day. In 1629, Sir 
Henry SaN'ile" gave the pr(>ss some lin<’: Greek tyi)es (bought 
at Frankfort [jossibly from W’echel’s successor.s), callwl the 
“Silver L<‘tter,” in which the Eton Chrysostom had been 
printed.' LaU'r, .Vrchbishop Laud obtained Letters Patent 
for it (alknving tliree prinU'r.s, «‘ach to have two presses and 
two apprcnti(‘<‘s), and a ('barter extending its rights, and 
he also presented it with some Oritmtal types. Between 
1667 ami 1672, the press received some fine types imported 
from Holland by Dr. John F<-11, Dean of Christ Church 
and later Bishop of Oxford 259 and 260). A <'ol- 

‘ It was Mdxoh w ho cut the mhuls used in Julm W'dlvins’ luiHtnj mvardn a 
Real C%tra(irf\ printed idr the Ihnal S(K*ict\ (uf which Muxun was a trlluw) 
in KihH. Ihodsu prtKiuced tlic small pica Irish type used in Danitds’ Irish Nt'w 
'restament in IdHl^ hmh type* and printinit heintt; paid Idr liy Roliert Btiyle 
until IHOH, theuulv Irish fdut in I%n|yland. 

"^Savile (h>4P Id ! ?), Prmmst uf Iston and une of the nn»st learned F*nj)jlislD 
men nf his time» was fur ymrs int^nrsted in pniducinjij an edition of St. 
('hrvsostom, fur which he endeavoured to strurr a font of tlu* French 
** Royal (Jreek types. FaUinf^ in this, he purt4tased ahmad a special (Jr(*ek 
font, for the work, tlie preparation of which cost him tlu'etionnoussuin (for 
those days) of I'HOOO.'Fht* edition, in eif^ht volumes, was fmislu'd in 
Savile was a friend <»f Sir I'htmias Ikidlev, and founded at Oxford the chairs 
of (H’ometry and Astninoiny, whiOt are still known by his name. An inter¬ 
est inipurount of his (Jreek tvpt*is ipvtni in Robert PrK'tor's paper, VYir 
French Rm/ni (rrrcl' and the Fjnn (hnjmmfom FFransactions of the 

IVifdioipaphtcal S<wiety, \‘oL VH). 'Fhis **Silver Oater” was Huhse(|uently 
hcfjneathed hv Sa%ile to the I hfuiTsity of Oxford, then loamxl to the Un’r 
\iTsity of Oamhridpyx and has sin<*e heeu lost. 

Herd, facing; p. I HI. 



% rUINTINt'. TVin-.S 

Ifction of (.iotliic, Rvmic. atui Saxon r-hanu'UTs 

was i^ivfn also by a C»»*rman, Fraiuis Jnuius ih«- uningcr, 
lihrurian to ihr I’knl of AruiuU’l.' Hour Mnms says: '‘Alwut 
the time <4' Mr. Juuins s u> tin* I'niv. the* i>\nr‘lh*nt Bp. 
mi must stri'inmuH in the* t-anst- t>f Iraniing. hatl re'KmIatni 
aiul athamaHl tlm Inarnnl prrss in ihr nuttuu-r whtrh had 
!(♦“«•» int«*nih*tl by aruhb. Lsmti, and nhifh wuuk! In him 
hau-lrni ffti'utrtl had tmt tht- ttihinhy uf thus.* anaruhial 
and vilhunnus timus |»revi*ntrd. Ih* gavr tu thr Uhjk a 
ntiblr fulhs’ium <4* Ftit-r, uun.sistinii: ^b'sklrs the rummon 
thtmis Hum. ;md Ital.) of Ilrbr. Sattmriian, Syrim*. .\mlw 
^IVisir, I'nikish and Malayan bmithi uf l>i. HytW, Ar- 
snuniatj, C uptiu, C*it.'«*k, Hnnk*. Sasun, I'.tighsh, 

and Sflavuniait: .Mtistr. Astnummit’a! ami MathrmaStoi 
signs and marks, fiuwrrs, In*. tuKrtlmr with fht* pma-lirs 
and tmark-rs ftmu w hirh thry w*t** rast, aiul all «»ihrr ute-is- 
si!s and apparams nunussury b»r » j»riniing4n«isf 
ing tu tin* I’mtrrsity.”'' Fril »*m|i|uyrd Marshall aftorHanis 
Drsm uf i iluuui'st.'r, tu buy sum.* i4 thrsr ty |h*s in {Iu1t4r.d, 
and Marslndl’s tmguitations fur tlmir |mrr!uisi* C»rni»r!, 
|(i;‘«»und lb7.d w«*rr uhk'tiy with Abraham ^ an Dyrk.^c! 
.4 t‘hrisiurtrl. dm nrh'liramd ty |M*..'tin**r. .md IHtk \'>s. 
k»*ns. A pheasu in utiruf Mtn'sinili's Fttri's ts pru|*h»*iiu. i 
sf,’* hf wrims, "itt this Frintittg d.-ngju*, «r F.ngUsh mms 
Irarn In ns.* u* uutr hands at last !«♦ «*»a Imttrrs a% v»’i'» m 

' ',.,'n>r|r:'j»«,j.r4,--.v*i,ri'.ar :a.r-uKr'.... !V ‘tv ‘a: yy- 

>. :»ir TrtiWuat.Sv Mf'v/' 4U>f-'! /■ 'VI 

»/*' r ./««>.,, /s,:/,• /Sv.,-, 

«I'.v, ui'iri >> i:v. •>, i. n. U' 
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Double Pica Roman. 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQR 

STVUWXYZ ABCDEFGHIK- 

P Ater nofter qui es in coelis, fan- 
(5l:ificetur nomen tuum. Veniat 
regnum tuum: fiat voluntas tua^ficut 
in coelo^ ita etiam in terra. Panem no- 
ftrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. 
Et remitte nobis debita noftra, ficut 
6c remittimus debitoribus noftris. Et 
ne nos inducas in tentationem, fed 
libera nos ab illo malo. Amen. 

Double Pica ItaJick. 

^ABCDEFG HIJKL^JMM 
NO P§^STVUWXrZ^M 

^J^Zter nofter qui es in coelisy fan^ftr 
ceturmmentuum. J/^eniatregnum 
tuum : fiat wluntas tua, ficut in coelo, ita 
etiam in terra. Panem noftrum quotidian- 
num da nobis hodie. Et remitte nobis de¬ 
bit a noftruy ficut ^ remittimus debitori- 
bus noftris. Et ne nos inducas in tentatio- 
nem, fed libera nos ab illo malo. Zmen. 


259. Roman and Italic given by Dr. Fell to the University PressOxford 




Englifh Englilh. 

S 55 C P «fJF <i 5 1 It fl© j!il m ^ C tllJ 

O mt fati^et, m in i^eatjett > ^alloU)^ 

eO be tl^ j^attie. Zi^v feinguom cowe- cbt 
iDiU be Done tti eattbi asi it isi in b^aben* (IStbe 
tbt«{ bat out Da% bteao. ano fbtgibe m 
out ttefjjaffeji, aj5 boe lot gibe tbtm that ttefpafjf 
againfit ujs* atio leao ujs not into temptationi 
55ttt Delibet usi ftom ebiL Amen. 

New Englifbi Englifh. 

SB C 5 D (E jf (013 sp# 010 mil S) 

O Uffc Jfatliet, toljicJ ait in |eabert; l^attotoeb he 
i|jp j^ame. ftingOom come. JDhp ioill he 
bone in eart|, it *0 in heaben. <I5ibe no t^io ba? 
nut bail? breab. 0nb forglbe no one treCpaffeo, &c. 

Pica Englifh. 

ja 15 C » C f ® l|) 3i li IL # ipt £) 10 aa-K ^ C 5K W i |0 2? 

O mr inlich act in ^catjen} l^allotoeo be tbp #ame. 

binsoom come. JCtip toill be Done in eact|i> 00 it io 
in beaben. tfibc ua tbia oap out oailp breab. 0nb forgibe ua 
out ttefpaffcB, 0a toe focgibc them that trcfpafa agatnft ua. 
0nb leab ua not into temptation; IBut oelibet ua ftom ebil: 
ifot tbine ia tbe li^lngDom, ano tbe potoet, ano tbe glor^, ifot 
ebet anb ebet. Amen. 


Lang Brimer Engliih. 

31 ® ® JD (ffiS «» 1^ 3 B a fflp ^ a> ^ 00 K jb « » tt) 5> 5. 

O tUt :fatbet, tobfeb ott in lb«ab*n; Iballoweb be tbP jBame, €bH 
bingbam come, CbP UisU be bone in eartbj S0 it iO in beaben. 
«Oito« u« tbia bap ouc bailp bteab. Snb focoibe ttO out txefpaffea, aa 
toe fotgitoe them that ttcffiafa ogafnft us. atnb leab u0 not Into tem= 
Station i J8ut beliber uB from ebil, ^'ot tbine is tb« bingbonij tbe potoet, 
«nb tbe glotpj foe ebet anb ebet. Amen. 


200. Hlaci-Irttir htj Dr. Frll to the Dnivrrxit;/ Press., Oxford 
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print \v“' them. For y‘‘ Fouiulers here being retusonably fur¬ 
nished \v‘'' Matrices from Franckfort, y’‘ old van Dijke, ike. 
have no regard to cutting Ik. justifying, unles perhaps to 
supply a Defect, or two. So that somt> famous C'utters, they 
sav, are goiu', to otlu'r C ountries for want <»f im[)loyuit‘nL 
And now not oik* here to be found.”' Dr. Fell also imported 
a Dutch letter-cutU'r, Pet<‘r \\'al{)ergen, to direct theOxford 
foundry. Walpergen w as siu'ceeded by his son, and the son 
in turn by Sylvester Andrews. Dr. F<*11 also had a hand in 
the establishment of tlu* W'ob <*n'ote papt'r-mill, non the 
property of the Oxford University Press. 'Phe matrices of 
the Fell types were th<* basis of the Oxford Foundry, es¬ 
tablished in 1067, and at the present day in effective opera¬ 
tion. 

'I’he University Press wtts transferred to the Slieldonian 
'riu'atre in 1069 (built by .Vrchbishop Slu'klon, it is said 
at Fell’s suggi'stion), and during the life of k'nll, its con- 
.stant and efficient frieiul, it producetl .some notable Ixxiks. 
lt.s charter was grantetl in 1082; a little later it obtaiiuxl a 
privilege for printing Bibles. In lOBH, it was removwl from 
the Theatre ■—the Learned Press to one locality, the Bibk; 
Press to another. 'Plu* r<*<’<*ipts from th<* copyright of Claren¬ 
don’s lifhfllian chieffy provided tin* money for the enx;ti<in in 
171.8 of the Clarendon Building, designed for the press by 
Vanbrugh. In 1830, it was removtid to Its present building, 
where the Bible Pre.ss and L<‘arned Pre.ss are united." 

’ MarHlmlFb Irttrr^i tin* rcprirttitl h ci 

rafnj (!i the Itkiivrrmitj /Vr##, O rjhnif |i|L 

* Ftir a brief irc’cmiii of tlie w ith listn of im iiiont iitiponant iHioks, m* 
the adinimbk* hnnlaur, 77$f Orjhrd J Ilriff Jmmni % 

Fakomr Madar^ Oxfoitl, Ibtiti. uIho» the mme Vimn uf Ox¬ 

ford ikiniing, mhi, Ftir un eklKinite acrouiit of the FHl type^, with far- 
similes, etc.* fomult ifomcr llurtN on n (^rninry tf 7y/mgrn/ify^, 
alniwiy alUuktl to. 'llie liittor tiook h |irlnfc*d IVotn the Fell ty|Hm, m k nka 
iSomf jicconni of ihf Oxford tkurrrkiiy /VrM, I46H nril. Oxford, 1112#!. 
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The restrictions which the Government placed on print¬ 
ing have hitherto been alluded to. The separation of print¬ 
ing from letter-founding was a gradual process, but in the 
reign of Charles I—in 1637—the Star Chamber decree 
shows that the establishment of type-founding as a distinct 
business was accomplished. The object of this decree was 
to restrict the number of persons engaged in letter-found¬ 
ing; and four authorized founders were appointed, namely, 
Grismand, Wright, Nicholls, and Fifield, who probably had 
been making types for some time previous. It was the son 
of Nicholls who produced the first known “specimen” of 
English type. 

These men have generally been known as the Polyglot 
Founders, because they were later associated in the produc¬ 
tion of that famous work, Walton’s Polyglot Bible—Ae 
fourth Polyglot produced. The first was the Complutensian 
Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenez, printed at Alcala in 1517; 
followed by thePlantin Polyglot of 1572, published at Ant¬ 
werp, and the Paris Polyglot of 1645,edited by Le Jay. Each 
succeeding work surpassed its predecessor in the number 
of languages employed, the London Polyglot containing 
all that were in the Paris Polyglot and adding Persian and 
Ethiopic;' though as a piece of printing it is inferior in 
beauty to the earlier Polyglots. It was issued between 1654 
and 1657 in six folio volumes by the distinguished printer- 
publisher Thomas Roycroft, who also brought out Castell’s 
learned Heptaglot Lexicon, which supplemented it. Some 
roman and italic types employed in the Bible were (as I 
have said) the types that Day cut for Archbishop Parker. 
The characters for the nine languages used were all of 
English make, and some of these became models for later 
Oriental fonts in the eighteenth century. Roycroft (remem- 
'See Reed, pp. 169, 170, for comparison of the four Polyglot Bibles. 
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bered for his fine editions of the classics printed for Ogilby) 
was, on the accession of Charles II, made King’s^ Printer of 
Oriental languages, and Walton received a mitre! 

The three best London foundries—none too good, be it 
said—of the second half of the seventeenth century were 
that of Joseph Moxon (author of MecJwnick Exercises)', 
that of his successors, Robert and Silvester Andrews, which 
was very well furnished in roman, italic, and learned fonts, 
as well as Anglo-Saxon and Irish characters; and that of 
James and Thomas Grover, who possessed types which 
came from Day, Wynkyn de Worde, and others, and a re¬ 
markable Greek uncial font later owned by the James foun¬ 
dry. But the types of most seventeenth century English books 
were probably Dutch. For this there were several reasons. 
One was the success of the Elzevirs, then the prominent 
publishers and printers of Europe, whose types were Dutch. 
Then there was the influence of fashion, for “the caprices of 
the court have always been to some extent responsible for 


the evolution of taste”; and court taste was to some degree 
Dutch. Moreover, with the Revolution, English restrictions 
on the importation of types were removed, and the use of 
Dutch fonts came about partly because, on account of pre¬ 
vious hampering governmental regulations, there were not 
enough trained letter-cutters left in England to produce good 
types. That was the most potent reason of all for the general 
English use of the Dutch letter. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the great 
James foundry,^ which contained material produced by De 
Worde, Day, the London Polyglot founders, Moxon, and 
many more, was procuring its types from Holland, and an 

' It was Thomas James who cruelly thwarted William Ged, inventor of 
stereotyping. In a house which was part of the priory of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, Smithfield (at one time occupied by James), Benjamin Franklin 
was employed by Samuel Palmer. 
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account of Thomas James’s negotiations there in 1710, when 
he went to obtain material for his foundry, is given in a series 
of unconsciously humorous letters in Rowe Mores’ Disser¬ 
tation} His purchases from Dutch letter-founders were from 
Athias, Voskens, Cupi, and Rolu. Reed calls attention to 
“ the intimate relations which existed at that period between 
English printers and Dutch founders.” He adds, “There 
was probably more Dutch type in England between 1700 
and 1720 than there was English. The Dutch artists ap¬ 
peared for the time to have the secret of the true shape of 
the Roman letter; their punches were more carefully fin¬ 
ished, their matrices better justified, and their types of better 
metal, and better dressed, than any of which our country 
could boast.” ^ 

The rise of William Caslon, the greatest of English 
letter-founders, stopped the importation of Dutch types; 
and so changed the history of English type-cutting, that 
after his appearance the types used in England were most 
of them cut by Caslon himself, or else fonts modelled on the 
style which he made popular. An examination of types 
displayed in the specimen in Watson’s History of the Art 
of Printing, issued in Edinburgh in 1713, shows what the 
Dutch types were {fg. 26l); and Caslon’s various speci¬ 
mens will show the English style. These, with Baskerville’s 
specimens, are the chief sources for the study of eighteenth 
century English type-forms. 


\ Ro-we Mores’ Dissertation, pp. 51-57. 
’Reed,p. 114. 




Great-Primmer, Roman. 

Flatterer will quit thee in thy 
Adverfity: But the Fool will ne¬ 
ver forfake thee. If thou hide thy 
Treafure upon the Earth, how canft 
thou expert to find it in Heaven? Canft 
thou hope to be a Sharer, where thou 
haft repofed no Stock ? Give not thy 
Tongue too great a Liberty,* left it take 
thee Prifoner. Wouldft thou traffick 
with the beft Advantage, and crovyn 
thy Virtues with the beft Return ? 


Great-Primmer, Italick. xxxv 

JLJOW cavr^jl thou hy thy Honour ? By 
Money. How cardfl thou by thy 
Money ^ By ’Extortion. Compare thy 
Eenny-lVorth with the ‘Price j and tell me 
truly, how truly Honourable thou art ? It 
is an ill Purchafe, that *a encumhred with 
a Curfe : Hnd that Honour will he rutnom^ 
that is huilt on Ruins. Detain not the Usages 
from the poor Man that hath earn'd it, leji 
GOD with-holdthy Wages from thee .—- 
Thou Jhalt not profperfor bis Sake. The poor 


261 . Dutch Types used in England: Watson Specimen 
Edinburgh.^ 1713 
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C ASLON’S work marks a turning-point in English 
type-founding, so I shall outline briefly what he stood 
for in the history of English types. 

William Caslon was born in 1692 at Cradley, Worces¬ 
tershire, near Halesowen in Shropshire, and in the parish 
register of Halesowen his baptism is entered as/‘child of 
George Casselon by Mary his wife.” Tradition has it that 
the surname was originally Caslona, after an Andalusian 
town, whence in 1688 William Caslon’s father came to 
England. Caslon as a lad was apprenticed to an engraver of 
ornamental gun-locks and barrels in London. In 1716, he 
set up a shop of his own there, where he did silver-chasing 
and also cut tools for bookbinders. John Watts (a partner 
of the second Tonson) was accustomed to employ him to 
cut lettering for bindings—and sometimes punches for 
type. About 1720, William Bowyer the elder ^ is said to have 
taken Caslon to the James workshop, to initiate him into 
letter-founding; and Bowyer, his son-in-law Bettenham, 
and Watts eventually advanced money to enable Caslon to 


^William Bowyer the elder (l663“17o7) was printer for Thomas Hollis, 
benefactor of Harvard College. His son, William Bowyer, “the learned 
printer,” received from the President, Edward Holyoke, and the Fellows, in 
December, 1767, a vote of thanks for several valuable books sent them, and 
“particularly his late curious edition of the Greek Testament with learned 
Notes.” To one of the books which Bowyer presented ( The Letters of Mras- 
mm) he prefixed a Latin inscription, as he did in the Greek Testament just 
alluded to. For President Holyoke says in his letter: “ We are greatly obliged 
to you for the favourable sentiments you have been pleased so elegantly to ex¬ 
press of our Seminary, in the blank leaf of the New Testament; and we hope 
it will prove a powerful stimulus to our youth, more and more to deserve so 
good a character. This Society is as yet but in its infant-state; but we trust, 
that, by the generosity of the benefactors whom the Divine Providence is rais¬ 
ing up to us, and by the smiles of Heaven upon our endeavours to form the 
youth here to knowledge and virtue, it will every day more effectually answer 
the important ends of its foundation.” 
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262. Mrst Broadside Specimen issued by William Caslon^ 1734 {reduced) 
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perfection so that we may, without fear of contradiction, 
make the assertion that a fairer specimen cannot be found 
m Europe; that is. Not in the World.” When Caslon’s first 
specimen appeared, his reputation was made. His subse¬ 
quent history is largely the record of the dififerent fonts which 
he cut. 

Though Caslon began his foundry about 1720, it was 
not until 1734 that he issued this specimen-sheet, which 
exhibited the results of fourteen years of labour {fg. 262). 
It shows various fonts of type, all cut by Caslon except the 
Canon roman, which came from Andrews (a “descend¬ 
ant” of the Moxon foundry); the English Syriac, cast from 
matrices used for the Paris Polyglot Bible of Le Jay, and 
a pica Samaritan cut by Dummers, a Dutchman. A reprint 
of this specimen, with a change of imprint, appeared in an 
edition of Chambers’ Cyclopaedia in 1738, and a note accom¬ 
panying It says: “ The above were all cast in the foundery of 
Mr. W. Caslon, a person who, though not bred to the art of 
letter-founding, has, by dint of genius, arrived at an excel¬ 
lency in it unknown hitherto in England, and which even 
surpasses anything of the kind done in Holland or else¬ 
where.” Caslon was joined in his business by his son, Wil¬ 
liam II, in 1742, and they constantly enlarged their stock 
of types, both roman and “learned.” It was apropos of this 
expansioii that a rather startling phrase occurs in Ames’ 
account of their foundry. “The art,” he says, “seems to be 
carried to its greatest perfection by Mr. William Caslon, and 
his son, who, besides the type of all manner of living lan¬ 
guages now by him, has offered to perform the same for the 
dead, that can be recovered, to the satisfaction of any gentle¬ 
man desirous of the same.” 

Fournier, writing (not too accurately) in 1766, says : 
“England has few foundries, but they are well equipped 
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with all kinds of types. The principal ones are those of 
Thomas Cottrell at Oxford, James Watson at Edinburgh, 
William Caslon & Son at London, and John Baskerville at 
Birmingham. The last two deserve special attention. The 
types in Caslon’s foundry have been cut for the most part 
by his son with much cleverness and neatness. The speci¬ 
mens which were published of them in 1749 contain many 

different kinds of types.” ^ , , r 

AcontemporaryprintofCaslon’sfoundryshowsfourcast- 

ers at work, a rubber (Joseph Jackson), a dresser (Thonaas 
Cottrell), and some boys breaking off the type-metal jets. 
Jackson and Cottrell subsequently became eminent type¬ 
founders themselves. Caslon seems to have been a tender 
master,” and he was a kindly, cultivated man. In his Chis- 
well Street house he had a concert room, and within it an 
orean • and there he entertained his friends at monthly con¬ 
certs Jf chamber music. I have seen the ateactive old rooms 
where these musical parties were held, m the building in 
Chiswell Street —since pulled down, to be replaced by a 

more convenient structure. ^ j* j 

William Caslon the elder (who was thrice married) died 
in London in 1766, at the age of seventy-four. The stock of 
his foundry about the time of his death may be seen from 
his Specimen of 1763. This was the first specimen-6oo^ 
issued in England,^ and from it some pages are reproduced 


Manuel Thjpografihique, Vol. II, p. xxxviii. 

^Also see Luckombe’s Hietory of Printing, in which a reprint of a 
cart of Caslon’s Specimen of 1763 which contains the types, is shown. The 
flowers are not the same. In Caslon’s specimens, vanants of the same size 

IfTpe given, caUed“No. 1’’and ‘‘No. 2 ’’- the fo™^^^ 

fece than the latter, though cast on the same body—as in Luckombe 
print In the Caslon Specimen of 1796, three faces of the same size of type are 
En Thus the name Caslon, says Mr. De Vinne, as apphed to a distact 
fece of type, is consequently not exactly descriptive; it may be somewhat mis- 

leading.” 
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{Jigs'. and :2(54). His son, W illiam (’ask)!i 11 (1 "~0 1770), 

succmieci him at his d«‘at!i, ami niaiiuattutl tho jilaoc the 
house had uoii lor itself. On tlm death of W'illiam Cas- 
lon H, the property u asdi\ ideti between his vvitiow - FJi/,a- 
!)eth (Cartliteh) C'aslon ""-and Ids two .sons, William ( as- 
lon and Henry C'aslon I. William Caslon HI (1754 • IHdd),' 
who had a son William (17H1 -IHOO), disposed <if his in¬ 
terest in I79*J to Ids mother, and to Elivciheth (Howe) ( us- 
Ion, the widow of his br.aher Henry. 'I’he latter lady, « hose 
partner was Natluudel CatherwiKHi, had a son, Henry (as- 
lon (17Hd-ia.50), He, in partnership with J«tlm Janies 
CatherwtKxl, with IVIartin Livermore, ami ali»m‘,eontimie<i 
the hou.se, whieh fmally deseemled to the last of the fandly, 
Henry Williaiii (‘asktti (IH14-IHT-l). On his death, die 
l)usiiie.ss was taken over, under tfie style <4* H. W. Caskin 
Co., by his tnanaj^f-r, 1. \V . Smith, whose sons idtimatelv 
a.ssumed the name of ( jisloti, and the fotindrv reniains in 
their hands to-dav.'The <leve|opments of the ( ask.tis’out¬ 
put duiinp tlieii Ionite and honoitrabk* historv atf'ileseribtsl 
on later [KO^es. 

Why are \\ illiatu (.aslon’s t_v jm’s s<i eseelletit .and so 
famous ? Ti) <'jcpluin this atnl m;tke it really elear. is <!illi- 
cult. \\ hile he modelled his letters on Dutch Ivpes, thev 
wete mueh better; fiir he intr.Klueed into his fonts a fpuditv 
of interest, a variety <tf desij^n, :imi a delie.ae) «»f imKlfllinsi, 
whieh few Dtiteh tv pes possessed. Dttteh fonts w«*re m«>. 
notonous, but C’aslon’s fonts were not so. His letters when 

IliH V\ illiulii Cioloii tit. tiiiiti!;!. vilmi; bet infrc.-.f m tlir titritii* ';,, 

btiui'la Jiisciiti J:u b'ittti’', junu.lis (»i troui tte,; I,''.,U, ttia.i. 

lu- maiiiH'ol nitil.T bis uwi* iwtt..- ituul l n>i i n,,. , ,.r.li!i<< -,0 h-! ,4 the 

IKHIHf H*«i ;ili4 W'tlliiifii C I I'flii:' fill. 

'Thfiim.uut ..f litf timtttln wUi.li tbr 00 -. 0,1 

under rhf(ifl.o.t' /Wo < 1 -■.hM.ibl ... tf 

ViTv tully iilirijfturcil In ibtrttvuf'n *»!' n r f. , 
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analvzal, esptH'blly in thr Hinalbr si/rs. :ur n.*t pnUvt in- 
divkiutillv; Imt in luasn thnlf rtlirt is u-irr-alb-. Thai is, I 

thmk,th<nrs«H‘rK—a prrtVrti.ni .4’thr* uh.4»\«hTi\«‘ii tVtrtji 
harmonious inii not lusrHHuri!) prrtrot imlividuai h-tu-r- 
forms/ro say \\misdy km 't aslon mnu-a at ins rttivts 
is not simple’; hut ht* dwl In atisr hr «a% ati artist. Hr 
knew iiovv to makr ty prs. if mrr u uum did, tfmt were (to 
quote once n».«r lierinirtrs phrusei -li ienaiy to the eye,” 
or "eomfortahle” - to use Diliilit.'s tnipj.j term. Further¬ 
more, iiis types are thorougltlv IkmllsU. 'I'heie are other 
letters more elegant: for the t'aslnu ehmaetrrs di* not nmi- 
pare in that respert w ith the letters of (iaratuontl oj (Irsmd- 
jean. But in their tlehvts and qnaliiies they ate the result 
of a taste typieally Anglo Sasotj, and tepjesmi to us the 
flowTriugofa sturdy F.nghsh ti adiuou iji ir po-r.'iphy. Laek- 
ing a “national'’ form of Intr!, w in \tnrtira fwho are 
mainly governed In FaiKhsh printing ti a.diimnsi hau- jioth- 
ing lietter. (asion tyjrs are, to... s.i heaiutful m mass, and 
alxtve all m legihl* and “eonmum sense,’' ih:it they ean 
never Ik* disregat'iietl, anti I rloittit il tlon wtlleret Ik* dis¬ 
placed. 

C'aslon’s ornaments or llowets desrt te tii their way as 
much praise ns his lyjM’s, “Tn a liessguei's eyes they have, 
says Mr. W. A. I)w iggins. “taketj as mdt^ idital |mtiertis,an 
inevitable <ptality, a fnsality of right ronsDo.-n.H! that haf- 

fies any attempt i» ehange oj imp»..vr, . . , Fseellem as 

single sjXJts. the Cashintlowefsmttltiph '!»?'»• I ramies when 
eomiKrsed tti hands or Isn'ders as nrtntweaiattoo hir letter- 
press,'fhey then Ireojue a true fiowernig .4 dr letter forms 
—as though pariieulur groops of srmds had Iren uttd # 
forsjKstial ornametital d»»ty :md had f.hwomed at eum- 
mand into intrieatr, hut always is}.og»a|»lo»'ul patterns. 
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This faculty possessed by the Caslon ornaments of keeping 
an unmistakable type quality through all their graceful 
evolutions sets them apart from the innumerable offerings 
of the type founders’ craft as a unique group. . . . From the 
point of view of the pressman, as practical M^orking types 
for impressing ink into paper, they may be claimed to be 
better, so far as English and American designs are con¬ 
cerned, than any type-flowers made since their period. The 
proportion of printing surface to open paper ... is excel¬ 
lently adapted for the purposes of clean, sharp impression. 
Certain ones have elements broken by tint-lines into a clear- 
printing gray, and it will be observed that this tint is not the 
gray of copper-plate, but has the weight and solidity of a 
printing surface backed by metal” {Jigs. 265 and 


Ill 

B ASETLRVILLE is the other great name in eighteenth 
century English type-founding. Here we have a very 
different influence emanating from a very different kind of 
man. His types were not so good as Caslon’s, though to an 
untrained eye their fonts seem much alike; but the slight 
touch of over-delicacy which the Baskerville letter pos¬ 
sessed was finally to develop a rival which would drive 
Caslon’s type, for a time, from the field. BaskerviUe’s char¬ 
acters had this advantage—that they were in line with the 
tendency toward lighter type-forms which was coming over 
European printing; and although his fonts never had much 
vogue in England, they did have an enormous influence 
on the later development of English type-forms, and on the 
type-forms of Europe. 

John Baskerville was born in 1706. He was first a writ- 
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ing-master at Birmingham, and then turned to the trade of 
japanning—of trays, snuff-boxes, etc.—in which he made 
a good deal of money. In 1750, he began to interest himself 
in typography. “M. Baskerville,” says Fournier, “a private 
individual of means, has established at Birmingham, the 
town where he lives—renowned for its metal manufactures 
—a paper-mill, printing-office, and type-foundry. He has 
spared neither pains nor expense to bring these to the high¬ 
est perfection. His types are cut with much spirit, his italic 
being the best in any foundry in England, though the ro¬ 
man characters are a little too broad. He has already pub¬ 
lished some editions printed from these new types, which, 
for brilliancy, are real masterpieces. Some are upon hot- 
pressed paper, and although they are a little fatiguing to the 
eye, one cannot deny that they are the most beautiful things 
to be seen in this sort of work.” ^ What Caslon did for types, 
Baskerville, aided by the novel form of his letters, his black 
ink, and hot-pressed rag paper, did for eighteenth century 
pre’sswork. His way of printing was so closely connected 
with the effects of his fonts that they cannot be considered 
apart from it. 

In printing a book, Baskerville had ready a succession 
of hot copper plates, and between such plates each wet 
sheet was inserted as it left the press—something no eigh¬ 
teenth century printer had up to that time attempted. The 
high finish of these hot-pressed sheets—the “gloss” of his 
paper—compared with that on modern papers, does not 
seem to us very noticeable. His contemporaries, however, 
thought otherwise, and the Abb6 de Fontenai, in a notice 
of Baskerville, describes it as “so glossy and of such a per¬ 
fect polish that one would suppose the paper made of silk 
rather than of linen.” It is easier to understand his surprise 

^Manuel Tyfiografihiquey Vol. II, p. xxxix. 
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at Baskervillels restraint in the uscordmH-atinn, fur at tliat 
date most ixwks did not depend for their efhx't on typoff- 
raphydmtehietly on enfrravinKs,or else wwHicnt ornaments 
or typograidiic ikm ers. 'Phis al)sen<'e of plattis in Basker- 
ville’s books striuik m«-n of that day very fondbly. “Con¬ 
tent mith tin* simplicity of typograpiiic art,” says Dt* Fon- 
tenai, the Fnglish printta* lias luul no nt*t“d to Ixirrow aid 
from engia\ing; nor do ue find in tin* erlitions that he has 
sofar piiblisluxl —ulik'h are admirable -plates, \ ignettes, 
tail-pieees, ornamental h'tters, or, in short, sinv of thos<* ac¬ 
cessories w Inch s«‘rve sis jiassports, so to S[)ejik, for si wortli- 
less lot of hii'iiefi vers** \.vhi<*h, u itfioul this ust*ful pr<*eau- 
tion, would mi'et its just desert—oblivion.”' 

Baskei \ ill(* spent seven or eight yt'ars in <’!xpf*rimentitig 
with designs for typ«* before a page of a fxK.k was {irintetl, 
and he mad<* not m<*rely his ow n types (eiit for him ftv a 
certain John Hati<i\), hut also his ink, and if he did tint 
make liis own papi*r, in* superint<*mhsl its manufaeture, f lis 
first IxKik, tin* Latin \ irgil, a hieh esime out in 17fi7, estab¬ 
lished his reputation. And in i T.'JH, Baskerv ille fbllowisl up 

this success with a Milton in two volumes royal sx'tavo.a 

somewhat indiflerr-ni perforimmee - wiiieh is efiieflv inter . 
e.sting for the preface ’M7} that he tvnitc for it. 

Amonpt tfie several m<-eliani<* Arts that hat e engag»sl 
my attention, la; .says, ‘there is no one uhieh I ha\e 
pursued witfi so mu<*}i steadiness and pleasure, as that ftf 
Letter-Fouriding. Having fieen an early julmirer of the 
beauty of Leit«*rs, I ber'ame insensifily <ie.sirous of eontrifi- 
uting to the perfection of them. I formetl to mt self Ideas 
nl greater a<*enraey than had yet ajipearerl, and have en¬ 
deavoured to pnxluee a Sett of'Fypes aei-ording to wlmt I 
coiieeived to he tlu’ir trm* pmjxirtion. 

I)t‘ 1‘otinwu'-. Duthnnuirr ,k» Jmatrs, t’.u-i',, trrx, V.4 j, 1 jf, 




ruiN iiMi rvri:s 

“Nir.t':isl<rti ii ;;n »h.-tn thr lirnublifurLKirn- 

ing has gwit sjut-'-.uni ii.c Iffi a fairw 

cup) f*‘r »!} •**h»'r ju.isu-r. In hisgrm 

vuriVtv oi'Chans'-f’.'* I n.'A ?.* luju; {|w Ho¬ 
man ;uh! Iiali.- av* ah I ha^*' Ittiiir'.s. ; if m thm 

lrlKislrrtr.snn!'.-ri5ti|>!<<‘‘’'Hir5ii, i; i*. |.i..l»:il4y m.wmvmg 

to lintt Uirrty nlih-ft iinsh-ii his than m any 

((thrr rnuts.-, I hm-n- liis :*»4 uisH tt is!» 

smutl Hhutf *»!' ih'p'ssatjw.i, jnnu :m Vii, ul,rh jinn^ac. 
culrntalU t<» h.s'^f h'S'-'n ••hjr.-t .4 ..>u mnitwl jmrMik, 

“Afti-r IwMitff m.i.'iv M-:.:*., n-'t u ituIroCmy 
jn\ ; ;r )--<■ this ‘Ml . j mttStoWlt 

it gh.'s nr n. tuy Ivlubri 

\ irjth h.ss !rru SM >ut.v:.,k • ■- - M '{‘hr nnpi'mument 

in tlr Ma»‘.nr.r./{!iif llr r.ti--! . thr 1 -l.rsj, anti |‘trmm« 

of thi- Ink wrir 5irl t. ■.'■)' ■ h.r i. n a .hh tfjr .iffimify §f 
t!r nurkimimhup i>> .i'-tr*. h., *.r |f thr 

ri'iOis lh>tu<l H-ii'..' nr'r-; m-'j . nt hr- ‘.u a'Jrmj,}, I hojje 
tir pi-rvni n.'ijk «s'; -hi- 4 h- •* > '"s 'r.r h,’'* h*-rtt made 

Ilf i 1 S'lti '.'''-'.r. l-'Ur »•! t|itS Sit h’asi, thilt 1 

t(vs*ii<*'sl lln'sn I wri Vv I'si Iii *1 f 

U ttiril t'% f't I 1*11’l 'I’r* * Itr U t r-, *,r t hr t *4 ill** pIlWW'i 

“llinmn mv ih-'.is-' * p'.sr*! !»nt siir!nt|lly, 

as art* h*i*«ks *4 i »■■/.'.'ir '% . i iu'juvim nnih nr rsiali* 
listril lirpsiUU.n, . h 'hr pn!^hr may Ir pki^d 

tw S«'»* in SitI »■ Jrjf.j!’,’ .i.r’vi, .i£r4 f'"' p‘!5 ‘ at Sljt'll U jH'W, 

US M ill lirj( ii thr*'*.';;- ^ r ,*.4 r s|ir;s'*r dial tWril 

»wt'*<s;st'lh U' I !J4 *hr is; ilrsrrl « itS I WwiW 

Ilf mifltniy !-'*«! '.'p'-,, >i • • •• >4 Mnr !rsi hug- 

iisij Auiir •?,*», amt*;;,', sh th** imrtt dl* 

li<'si4**s ihi* Inr- .>.•'■*; * ■:«. .' r* r- '4 ' htssi-. ’.i! ami wig- 
listl anllinj'i Uis! il; h'.." .'4- t * p: itji»»» iiHn"!* 


PREFACE. 


A m()NGST the fc\'cral mechanic Arts 
that ha\'c cngagctl my attcuticn, tiiere is 
no one which I have purfned with fo much 
fteadincis and pleafnrc, as tliat of* 

Ha\ing' been an early admirer of'die beamv 
of Lcttcis, I l)cc»ime mfenfdjiy dtdtroirs of con** 
tribiiting n> the perfl-aion of them. I fi>rmed 
to myfelf hiea-s of greater accuracy than ha<i 
yet appeared, aiui haw; endeavoured to pro¬ 
duce a Stit of7r//e,4 according to what I tam- 
ceivcfl to be tiicir true proportion. 

Mr.CaJhm is an Artih,iowhom tfie Repub¬ 
lic of Learning lias gixait obligations; his inge¬ 
nuity lias felt a fairer copy {(>r my emulation, 
than any other mafler. In his great variety of* 
Cham&hrs I intend not to fiiilow him; the AVo 
and Ildlic are till I ha\x‘ hitherto attempt¬ 
ed, if in theht he has left room for improve¬ 
ment, it is probtibly more owing to that variety 
which di\'ided his atuaition, than to tmy othta* 
caiife. I honor his merit, and only wilh to 
dciivc {(line fmall lhare of R<‘pntation, from 
an Art whith proves accidentally to have been 
theobjet‘1 of our mutual {unfuit. 

After having fjient many years, amd not a 

A 5 little 
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account, he had other irons in the fire. Me cut tVre^ k t\jtes 
—and very l)ad they \v<Te—^forOxford. He was appointed 
printer to the University of (’amhridjfe, and pnKiiU'etl «‘di - 
tions of the Bii)le ami Prayer l^ook-—some of tiiem most 
imposing — though his types did not .seem “solid ” enougii 
for this kind of work. I have eliosen one or tv\o ty|>iea! 
volumt's for iles('rijition of Ids types and ty[»e-settitig. The 
first one is th<‘ \’irgil, which (in Mat'aulay's pltrase) “w ent * 
forth to asttaush all the liijrarians of Europe." 

This h(K>k was issued in square tpiarto, 'Phe title-|)age 
is .set in lines <»f u i<lely spaeetl capitals - a very eharae- 
teristie feature of liaskerville’s wiirk. His rather etmden.sed 
italic t'apitals are em|)loyed for two lines ttniv {./q*'. dtuM), 
These italic etipitals are used for runiung-titles, ami else¬ 
where—-the E, K, J, N, Q, V, z being peculiarly “Has- 
kerville" in desigm. 'I'ln' book is set in great pritner t) pr, 
leaded. I'he folios .and munl>ers to lines of the test (‘uqiku 
a very ealligraphie and rather disagreeable form (tf arable 
figure. 'I'he IxKtk is printed on hot-press*‘d smtMtth papes', 
in my copy partly uo\e atid iiartly laid. \'rr\ eas) to read, 
the volume neverthele*ss does not seem to me a partUnhuh 
agreesible or InMutifnl Uiok, partly on a«*eount of its type, 
but t'hiefly because the type-page is too large for its [«iper, 
and the headings and rnmdng-titles, in restless italic eapi- 
tals, become t(K> much of a feature (,////. 'Phe voltune 
.sold at a gidnea, and among the subscribers was Henjamin 
Franklin, who took si.s copies, Perlnqis among them was the 
copy given by hitu to the Libraty of Harvard ( t.llegr, of 
which he wrote (in .\prik 17.58)111:11 “If is thought to Ih* 
the most curiously [irinted of att} bmik hitherto done in the 
world.” However that may be, it is a very tvjdeu! e,\ample 
of Baskerville’s merits ami deleets. 

In '/7;e tl nrks o/'Me /.o/e Hiifkt //tinmikir Jmrph , tth!: 


i'lilN'riN(‘» TVS’l'.S 

mi, /'>'/•, ill i‘} Buskcrville 

for'j. and H.'I’lni'i'-n sii ITf'l. ur hau- a diilrn-tu kiml of 

rfornuuuv.'riifthird v ohuno ! h:n <• rh, wu tu .Ustni.ss b- 

oausc it is devoted to/”.' .s.'-re'.y-r. a Ux.k s,u4'teu reprinUtl 
that its nliii.ais form a sort ,.f euu'.pn-tus of lan-lisii t\ 
raidiv for a hmsdred :»»! hfs} To luy Jtuuik Bas- 

kerville’s treatnietit of '/’dv .V/« « as must unsitrec*ss. 

ful. Huimiu^ heail-liiies ate vt iti ifali.- »-aiiitals, nuich 
spami, so that “The" which pirvetlrs the vu»rd "Specta¬ 
tor" has t(t tic hiuldtetl to oue side it! upper aiui lower¬ 
case italic. The "f the issue and its date arc set 

between two lines of vny li;;h£ i\|w oruamciit. which is 
trivial and tcasinif. Th' test of the n..tk is set in KtiKdish 
romaa of a niouototious u.ui’.duess, f.o^ she hei;;-lit of the 
bmU of the letter csdls for siioie Iradiu;!' .md loipjer siseend- 
ers’and deseendesA. On pa;es ! and l-'.-h oliservc die 
jiiass(‘s of italic pt‘a\ in ctiloui, fc'-hle and wisv in line, 
imti unnovtn;T\ eoudenst-d in slop'-. I hr occasional lines 
<tf (ireck'are cra!il»ci! and dc.:n;'ic.-,th:.- to otlirr (hwk 
fonts what the indie is to “sn;n ci " italics, 1 Itc \ nhiiucs may 
Ihs vastly superior in htiiliancv and eh-;,)ness ot cflect to 
other biHtks of the time, l.ni foi t!ir f.-vi a ( 'aslon, or even 
“Fell” letter, wonii! Icoe hem hrM.-i tS the s-mic attciUkm 


had Iren given to pirsswoik. 

Anuichrn!crf»<'»»k aieallv vnv Jsne!»*n.k dsihcLiifm 
Juvenal and tVrsius, ps intnl the same v ear t! ‘/fil Itn quarto, 
'riiis is verv siinpiv ;n-sanv'ed, The srgutnrnl to rsich Satitt 
is set in a large si/,e *'j Baskeivihc'-, jt.die, and t!tc text in 
roman is mor»* ieadeif than m the V n}’;!! and aei'ordingly 
much improved. Htmntng -inles aie set in spaeeti italic capi¬ 
tals. 'IV impoHidou is clcpa.m, dir margins :ou|dc, the ty[« 
clear, Atid some of Baskn i iih-'s rditiotis of tlu" ebssies in 
Uimo are chatmin*: little tef4.s. 
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85 ME. Hac tc nos (ragili donabimns ante ciciita. 

Hgec nos, Formofuin Corydon ardebat Alexin : 

Hacc eadem docuit, Cujuin peens? an Mclibtei? 

MO. At tu finnc pedum, cpiod, me c|mun lie|>c rogaret 
Non tulit Antigenes, (et erat turn dignus amarrj 
90 Fonnoruin paribus nodis atque lere, Menaka. 

E C L 0 G A S E X I A. 

S I L K N U S. 

P Rima Syracofio dignata efi luderc verfu, 

Noflra nec ernbuii lilvas habitare I'halia. 

Quuni canerem reges et pnelia, C^ynthius aurem 
Vcllit, et admonuil: pallorem, 'Fityrc, pingucs 

iltikirf i 7 r\ /V/r /i7# ri?i V7 I7.i7 
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Baskerville’s specimen-sheet of about 1762/ entitled A 
Specimen by John Baskermlle of Birmingham, Letter-Founder 
and Printer, shows eight varieties of roman—from double 
pica to brevier—and six sizes of italic. On this specimen 
the roman types appear better than in the Addison. But as 
Latin is employed for the paragraph which displays them, 
this may be due to the many m’s, n’s, and u’s which 
Latin affords. The italic is better, though it is a very thin, 
starved sort of character. The italic capital K’s, and capi¬ 
tal Q s and Z s, both in roman and italic, are interesting 
^ ‘ ^)* illustration of the broadside specimen is 

reduced, the reader is referred to the reproduction of Bas- 
kerville s double pica roman and italic (a portion of another 
broadside specimen issued about the same time), which 
gives a somewhat more accurate idea of his type-design 
{fig. 271). 

Baskerville no doubt was eccentric, vain, and unattrac¬ 
tive as a man; but publishers and printers were jealous of 
him as a printer. They abused his type, they poked fun at 
his smooth paper, and in spite of his artistic success, finan¬ 
cially he found it by no means easy sailing. Franklin, who 
loved a practical joke, in a letter written to Baskerville in 
1760, tells him that hearing a friend say that Baskerville’s 
types would be “the means of blinding all the Readers in 
the Nation owing to the thin and narrow strokes of the let¬ 
ters, he produced a specimen of Caslon’s types with Cas- 
lon’s name torn from it, saying it was Baskerville’s, and ask¬ 
ing for specific criticism. He was at once favoured with a 
long discourse on faults so plainly apparent in the type that 


' This sheet is a rare one. My copy formerly belonged to A. A. Raiouard, the 
French publisher and bibliophile. There is also an example in the Birming¬ 
ham Free Libraries. Baskerville issued specimens in 1757, c. 1762 (2, one of 
which is bordered), and in 1775 (2). 
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before the critic had tinishcd, he tamiplaiucd tluu his eyes 
were even then suileriuK" iVoiu '‘BaskcrviHe” }niins!' 

But Baskcrvillc was tcnacitms, ami persisted in printing 
and publishing, thougii his becks dkl nm pay. Several times 
during his latter vrars he tried to sell his types,— to the 
Imprimerie Royal'e (thn.ugh Franklin iti I Tf.T), to the .Vca- 

demie des Sciences at I’aris, to the (ourt t»f Rnssiti, to 
Denmark, to the Fnglish Ciov eminent. - u itltuut success; 
indeed, it is doubtl'nl if he wished to stieeecd. For a time 
he placed his establishment in the hands of liis tbreman, 
Robert Martin, but later resumed its t'harg*-. and continued 
to print and to publish until his tieath in I * j e. Attei Bus* 
kerville’s decease, his types were hawketl about; some of 
them were sold in Fngiaml, ami the remainder bought by 
Beaumarehais for his great edition «if \'oltaire. The chief 
part of his (‘(juijmumt, therelois*, went to I' ranee, lu tlie up¬ 
heaval eotmptent to tlie Revolution tlie hist«*r) of his types 
becomes obscure. Anudvt'rtisementol their sale in I’aris.eer- 
tainly after 1789, is repruducnl from tlie oulv copy kinmn 
(yi)rn 27i2). Later, Baskerville's fonts were used t» print 
tiie Gazette Xatianalf, on Le / 'nn'rr.ri, the otheial 

journal of the Freneh Republic during "the terrible years.” 
Whittingham, early in the nineteenth erntui w used some 
of them,® it ks .said. .Am! of late some are reported to have 
turned uj) in Fretieli printing-laiuses.' Tims Htiskerv tile's 
matrices and types, which shouki Imve lieeu presrrvetl to 
English typ<*graphy, tltrough iiulifietenec were lost to it. 

‘ Fniiikliii’s siitmsiiiK lefter, ttltii !i h.c* *-0' 'i '• *i' w ’>(• in 

StmUH aitfl ikifdfft liir^ r .’‘i'A I ['> I * 

'' Iti PIckTriiti^ aiivritmtt ^ 

(attnhutwl Iti Diiiiir Jiilbiia IiiTirr>l H-r iii%- 

kt-rvilk’. 

® titilkf tif llwkm'tik H|«r in Xmlmd ir 

mm Jrchiitriurr^ l^ii* |#|i, |.: rf 
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Double Pica Roman. 

T ANDEMaliqiuuulo, Quiri- 
tes! L.Caliliuaiii f'urcatcui 
audacia, I'cclus aiihclaiiteiii, pc- 
A B C D E E G i l I J K L M N. 


Great Primer Roman. 


T A N D K M ali(|uan(l(), (.Auiritcs! L. 

Cutiliiiam f'urcntcm audacia, Icclus 
anliclaiUcm, pcdcm patriic iicraric luoli- 
eiitcm, vobis atcjiic Juiic urbi tcrrum daiu- 
A B C 1) E F G li I J K I. M N O 1\ 


Double Pica Italic. 

7 "^AMD K M a(iquando, (hitrites! /.. 

CatiHuamJuveiitetn audaeiajeelus 
anhelantem, pejlem jnitria tiefarie moli- 

A B a D K P G // / 7 K /. M M. 

(ircat Primer Italic. 

A.N'DEM aliqnando, (mirifes! /,. CV/- 
Jl tilinam Jnrenfem audacia, Jeelies anhe- 
lantern, pe/lem pa turn nefarie ■molieniem,vt>his 
atque huie arid Jerrum Jiammamque minitau- 
A B C D K F G H / J A' A M M 0 P (> IL 


27E lypta Jram im’titrmi HmuitlvNit 




DEPOT 


DES CARACTERES 

baskerVille, 

PORTE SAINT-ANTOINE, entre la rue Amelot 
et le Boulevard, N° i, vis-a-vis les ruines de la Ballille. 


It 


Le Depot de la Fonderie de Baskerville, qui pr«ente aux Imprimeurs une ressource 
nouvelle en ce genre, contient les Caracteres ci-apres denommes: 


S A y 0 j R, 


Gros Parangon. 
Gros Romain. 
Saint-Aiigustin. 
Cicero gros ceil. 
Cicero petit ceil. 


Petit Romain gros ceil. 
Petit Romain petit oeil. 
Pedt Texte. 

Mignone. 

Nompareille. 


Triple Canon. 

Double Canon. 

Gros Canon. 

Petit Canon. 

Palefline. 

Ces Caracteres, fondus sur la meme hauteur, ne laissent rien a desirer pour la perfection 
de fexecution, et Ton n’a de raeme rien epargne pour la bonte de la matiere, objet dans 
lequel les Connaisseurs trouveront un avantage qui ne leur echappera pas. 

Ce Depot ofFre aux Citoyens'Imprimeurs et Amateurs en typographie, la facilite de 
se pourvoir sur le champ de tout ce dont ils peuvent avoir besoin, tant en Fontes qu’en 
Assortimens de toute cspcce. 

Le Directeur du Depot pent livrer sur le champ de quoi nionter une Imprimerie 
de 3o Presses,en Fontes les plus amples, fussent-elles cliacune de 2 ^ a 3o feudles, depuis 
le Gros Romain jusqu a la Mignone inclusivement. 

Cette Affiche, exccutee avec les Caracteres de Baskerville^ indique aux uns et aux 
autres ce qu ils peuvent se procurer pour tous les ouvrages de ce genre. 

Les Amateurs peuvent se procurer dc ces Caracteres assortis en aussi petite quantite qulls le 
voudront, ainsi que tous les Assortimens, Omemens, et en gthieral tous Ustensiles d’lmprimerie. 

On distribuera un Essai cl'Epreiives desdlts Caracteres, avecleurs prix, en attendant le Specimen ou Llvre diipreuves 
de tout ce que contient la Fonderie dc Baskerville, la confection duqucl on travaille. 

S'aclresser au Citoym COLAS, Dcpositaire desdits Caradercs, ait Depot ci-dessns; ou asa demeure, 
rue Saint-Antoine ^ pres la Place de la Liherte ^ Porte cochere N** 161 . 


Iinpniui. pjr kv sciiris, ct tljiis 1 Ii.ipriincuc iliiiil cilC(ycii COLAS. 

272. Advertisement of Sale of Baskerville^s Types^ Paris^ after 1789 {reduced^ 
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The only ornaments Baskerville possessed were, appar- 
ently, fourteen forms of “flowers,” which, rather thin in de¬ 
sign, accorded very well with his types {Jigs. 273 and 274). 
But he seldom used them, and his best books have no orna¬ 
ments at all. 

As we look at Baskerville’s specimen-sheets, the fonts ap¬ 
pear very perfect, and yet somehow they have none of the 
homely charm of Caslon’s letter. It is true that the types try 
the eye. Baskerville’s contemporaries, who also thought so, 
attributed this to his glossy paper and dense black ink. 
Was this the real fault? The difficulty was, I fancy, that in 
his type-designs the hand of the writing-master betrayed 
itself, in making them too even, too perfect, too “genteel,” 
and so they charmed too apparently and artfully—with 
a kind of finical, sterile refinement. The excellent Johann 
Gottlieb Immanuel Breitkopf remarked that these types 
resembled copper-plate engraving; and the Leipsic gentle¬ 
man was partly right. 

Nor was Baskerville’s type-setting as original as is nowa¬ 
days supposed. Tonson had printed title-pages without ru¬ 
brication or surrounding rules many years before, and he 
and William Bowyer,^ too, had used spaced roman and italic 
capitals in what we consider Baskerville’s peculiar manner. 
Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, which antedated Basker¬ 
ville’s first book, shows a method of employing “flowers” to 
which Baskerville was singularly addicted; and he was no 
doubt greatly influenced by the Foulis editions in the open¬ 
ness of his title-pages. 

The more we think of Baskerville, the more he appears to 
be an eclectic, whose types were the result of fashions in 
calligraphy and whose presswork was an attempt to emu¬ 
late on paper the finish of japanning. He put his books to- 

^ As in Bowyer’s edition of Pope’s Works, printed for Lintot in 1717. 
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gather ingt‘»k»usly: f>tii ih.*} ufjv in the nature «f a 

and not a siiimle, heaUhj gruvi th i.r h» it sfetns to 
me. Thus his «sliti.tns. ImueuT amlntkais. are n«it quitt* the 
“real thitig.” 11’ in inust Knglislj {trinting ..f Baske‘r\ille’s 
day, the pressuork had not Iwen stnaig attil tu:ts<*ulitie, 
and much of the »“ te,\iure. perhsijm the 

note of delieney in his «t»rk w«adil not hatr ghm it the 
rejjutatiou it etijnyetl. Nrvrrthrless, Haskes t ilh- vt as a great 
printer, {>iH*;uise lie fuul stnnething iii»li' to say even 
though h«* jierhajis “.pioietj” his inon- onumtentai phntw's 
"—and he luitl the iSHintge to vm it. amt sav it persistendy, 
and so he made hitnseif tieai d. 1 le u as not ami.ng the world’* 
greatest j»ri«tet's, Iteeausi' what he had to say was tutt in 
itself great. When we 1*^4 at his Utoks we think of lias* 
kervillej while to hwk at the woi k of Jensun is to think tint 
of its lK‘auiy,ami ahuusi to ho get that it was made with 
hands f 

IV 

T HF.BF. is no denyittg that Baskerville had great in- 
Ihtenee on Faiglish typedioms. “To kni*M' /imi* war//he 
had, l(»k at die sjM'rimrn sheets of Wilson of (llasgow, 
of MiKire ant! the Frys of Bristol and l.on»ton.and indeed 
of the later ( ashtns, and see Imw Ids types were imitaittl. 
TyjX’S somewhat like these Hask»'rM,||e types still exist,! 
letter (raiisiimnal iriween the early t aslon touts and those 
of the later jriisl of W»ls*nt. and sion*- of them are lietter 
than BaskerviSle’s am! more useful ioi mmlerii work than 
the mort; irregular ij pes of i aslou. 

Wilson imtl Fry are nn})*at.U}t n.-intes in Faiglish tyjK*. 
founding. Akssander Wtivm, a S« ou-lmiati, luirti in 1714, 
was rslnesitnl as a physirjitn, A elutuee Msit to a type- 
foundry inierestetl hitn so mm-h that, w ith a ft tend natn«l 
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Baine, he atteinptexl an improved system of type-eastinj?. 
This comini? to nothin'?, theyset uj) on a small scale a t\ pe- 
foundry at St. Andrews in 174*2. Baine later It'ft W ilson to 
go into Inisine.ss for hims<‘lf; and Wilson (who h:id mean¬ 
while removed his foundry to C'amlai'hic) fell in with the 

famous brothers Foulis - RoIxti and .Andrew.printers 

to the Univ(‘rsity of tllasgow. For them h<* t'ut some t'ele™ 
brated Cireek types which lh<w us<"d in tlieir Homer.'Flu* 
foundry was removed to(Hasgmv,and Wilson accepting ti 
post as profe.s.sor of astronomy in the University, its man- 
agem<“nt fell to his sons. 'Fheir earliest specinuat was tlatiHl 
1772. .\ .specim<‘n in broadside form came out in 17H;» and 
illustrated an artii'le on isrintiiig in Chambers’ Cijt'hfnvdm. 
It shows a .selection only of W'ilson’s type.s, but exhibits 
fonts of roman and ittilie from six-lim* pica to jiearl, ami five 
sizes of black-letter. Of Orcek ty [jes there are Five sizes (the 
double j)i<'a iieing that of the Homer), and there are six sizes 
of Hebrew. All tliese fonts (with llu' exeeptiisn of the tuo 
larger “blacks”) have been made more regular and me- 
ehanic'al than Caslon’s types, and, especially in mass, lack 
their colour 27.')). If ue <*ompare W'ilson’s specimen 
of 17H.5 with Caslon’s sjiecimeti of I7<j;{, it is surprising 
to see how “rude” the ( aslon letters appear. On the other 
hand, W'ilson’s types are not Baskerville’s I'haraeters, for 
thft.se were shorter and hrotider, atul tlie italic mm’h more 
like jien-work. Wilson’s fonts clearly sltou tlie Baskertille 
influence, and yet somehou ipiite miss Baskerville's bril¬ 
liancy. 'Fhe monototious grayne.ss of the letter in pages, not 
disagreeably noticeable in largi* types, becomes marked as 
.sizess decrease. It is particularly apjmrent in the fonts behm 
})ica, in tlie Spcrimfii ttf 7't/prx issued by Wilson 

at (ilasgow in 17H<) which shows W'ilson’s merits and 
dftfe<*ts better than the broatlskie just mentiom*d. 
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Wilson’s types, as I have said, were almost entirely used 
by the brothers Foulis. Their smaller formats wtvt cheaper, 
more popular, and better known than their folios, and in 
them they popularized invertebrate sorts of fonts which 
were lifeless and dull in effect; and the reputation which 
they had made through the types of the folios cloaked the 
sins of the 12mos! Printers who did not use these types 
printed books that had the same faults—volumes like Dr. 
Charles Burney’s History of Music, in four quarto volumes 
(London, 1776-79), or the first edition of White’s Natural 
History of Selbome, printed by Bensley in 1789 in quarto; 
and other similarly “drab” performances. For some reason 
or other such books were often printed on a bluish-white 
paper, in an ink brown, rather than black. I fear we must 
count Foulis and Wilson as poor influences on contempo¬ 
rary English printing. 

The owners of the Fry type-foundry at Bristol were in¬ 
telligent, painstaking men, and its output stood very high 
in its day. Joseph Fry and William Pine, a Bristol printer, 
started the establishment in 1764, under the style of Fry & 
Pine. Fry—a typographic Vicar of Bray—was much in¬ 
fluenced by other people’s work; and at first, under the direc¬ 
tion of Isaac Moore, a type-founder who was made part¬ 
ner, this foundry produced letters modelled on Baskerville’s. 
The very rare specimen-sheet of Isaac Moore &. Co., Bris¬ 
tol, shows their output in 1766 {fig. 276). But there was a 
prejudice against Baskerville’s types, and, Moore having 
retired about 1776, the firm—J. Fry & Co.—put aside their 
imitations of Baskerville and spent some years in imitating 
Caslon. They were able but bare-faced copyists, and openly 
announced in the advertisement to their specimen of 1785 
that they had cut types “which will mix with and be totally 
unknown from the most approved Founts made by the late 
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ingenious artist, William Caslon”—which v«‘x<‘(l the Cas- 
lons exceetiingly. How nuu'h it vexed them may he seen in 
the Address to tin* Puhlie prefixed to the ('aslon speeinn’u 
of 1785: 

“The acknowledged Kxeellenee of this Inmndry,” says 
the Address, “with its rapid Sueei'.ss, us well as its uiH'xam- 
pled Produetions, having gained universal I'ineomiums, on 
its ingenious Improver and Perfeeler, (whos?* imeommou 
Genius transferr<*d the Letter-Foundry Business from Hoi - 
[,ANi) to Fxca.ANi), whieh, for atnive Sixty Years, has rei'eivisl, 
for its Beauty anti Symmetry, the imhoiinded Praises tif tin* 
Literati, and the lih<‘ral Fneouragement of all the Master- 
printers and Bookst'llers, not only of this C duntry, hut of at! 
Koroi’k and AvnancA,) has exeited the Jealousy of the F,n- 
vious, and the Desires of the Enterprising, to het'unie Par¬ 
takers of the Reward due to tin* Deseendnnts of the Im¬ 
prover of this most useful and important Art. 'Pile} emlea- 
vour by evi’ry Method to u ithdraw, from tliis Foundry, tluit 
whieh they silently aeknowleilgi* is its indis[iutahle Right: 
Which is <‘onsj)ieuous hy their very Addr<*ss to the Puhlh*, 
wherein they promise (in Order to induet* Attention and Fn- 
courugem<*ut) that they will us<* their utmost Endeavours 
to IMITATE the Ih-oiluetions of this Foundry : Whieh Asser¬ 
tion, on Inspection, w ill he found to he impraetieahle, as tin* 
Imjjerfeetions eannot eorresjjond in Si/.e.'Phe Pro[irietor of 
this P'ornulry, ever desirous of retaining the <leeisi\** Su¬ 
periority in his Favour, and full of the siiu'erest Gratitude 
for the distinguished Honour, hy every W'ork of Reputa¬ 
tion being primed from the e!(‘g;uil d'ypes of the (‘hiswelt- 
.strcitt ManuFaetory, hojies, by every luqjrovemeut, to retain 
and merit a (diitimiatiee of their established Ap|irohntion, 
whieh, in all Quarters of the ( UoIk*, has given it so sieknow - 
lodged an Aseeiidem'v over that of Ids G[j|K)nents." 
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A Specimen of Printing Types, by Edmund Fry and Co., 
Letter-Founders to the Prince of Wales, appeared in 1787, 
and was reprinted in Stower’s abridged edition of Smith’s 
Printers Grammar, which was issued in that year. This 
shows the Frys’ imitations of Caslon’s types, and Stower’s 
note introductory to the specimen says: “Theplan on which 
they first sat out, was an improvement of the Types of the 
late Mr. Baskerville of Birmingham, eminent for his in¬ 
genuity in this line, as also for his curious Printing, many 
proofs of which are extant, and much admired: But the 
shape of Mr. Caslon’s Type has since been copied by them 
with such accuracy as not to be distinguished from those 
of that celebrated Founder.” (!) Some of the Frys’ type cer¬ 
tainly closely resembled Caslon’s; but, in the main, their 
types were more open and finished than even Wilson’s—or 
at least became so. As might be expected from so “learned” 
a foundry—for the proprietors were learned—they had a 
large selection of Hebrew types and some interesting forms 
of Persian, Arabic, Ethiopic,etc., the result of judicious pur¬ 
chases at the sale of the James foundry in 1782—in which 
year Edmund and Henry Fry were admitted to the busi¬ 
ness. The “flowers” in this book are of a rather lighter char¬ 
acter than those in Caslon’s specimens—lightened to har¬ 
monize with the type. 

In 1787, Joseph Fry retired. He left the business in the 
hands of his sons. Edmund Fry, a scholarly man, was the 
author of Pantographia, a book on vrhich he spent some six¬ 
teen years of research. It shows more than two hundred al¬ 
phabets—thirty-nine of Greek alone. In 1794, Dr. Fry took 
Isaac S tede into partnership. Their specimen of 179 5 ‘ shows 
that, in view of the prevailing fashions, types of the Bas- 

^ A Sfiecimen of Printing Types by Fry and Steele, Fetter Founders to the 
Prince of Wales, Type Street, London. Printed by T. Rickaby, 1795. 





Two Likes Ekglish. 


Quoulq uc taiulcni abu- 
tcre Catilina, paticntia 
noftra? (juaiiuiiu nos e- 

ABCDEF(;in[KL 

Qjioiifjiu- tandem a/mterc% 
Cal/iina, pat/ent/a no/ira? 
qiiamdin nos etiam furor 

abcdfj'chijkLmn 


'FWiJ LlKi'-i Vu'A. 

e iuouiijuc tandem abutere, 
atilina, paticntia noltra? 
(juaindiu n<is etiam turor 

ABCDLFGIIIJKLMN 

Qiwiifqiie hindem ahutere, Ca¬ 
tilina, jKilientlu nnpra':* qnam 
din nos eliam fnivr i/le tims e 

AnCDEFCllIJKLMS 

tin / i ku 135 
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kerville style were iiguiii resuscitated (yi/f-'’- ‘-277 and 278). 
A comparison hct\v<‘en tlie broadside speciuu'u of 1785, th<* 
specimen-l)Ot>k of 17H7, aiul that of 1795, slum s these puz¬ 
zling see-saws of taste, with the last of whk‘h, tuitloubUtlly, 
Didot and Ikxloiii abroad, and BulnuTaiul Martin at home, 
had something to do. Fry’s 'Eype Street Letter Foundry, as 
it was called, was ultimatt'ly ac<juir<>d by the pr<»[)rietors of 
the Farm Street Foundry, representetl in our own day by 
Stephenson, Blake Ik Company. 

Finally, the Caskms them.selves betninu* involvetl in the 
new mov<‘ment,and iti a specimen publisluxl in 1798 ‘ many 
of their types and ornaments are distinctly of the schtK>I 
of Wilson and Fry {Jtgx. 279 am! 280). 'Phus the ijtste for 
lighter iKKtk-printing was carrying all before it by IHOO. 

Joseph Jticksou (1755 1792), who has been mentionetl 
as apitrentice to the fust ('aslou,atul who was, later,a rival 
of William C'aslon H, is chiefly remembered for his clev<'r 
cutting of “pt‘cidiar”fo!ttS”" such as the “ I )omest lay "char¬ 
acter, anti his GretT types ct>pying the l<‘tt<‘r of th<> Ah'xan- 
drian fWe.r. 'Phis last character, repnxhu'iug att earli<'r, 
like font, was ttmgnificently employtsl by John Nieluils in 
his grettt folio edition of Woid«'’s Xavum I't'xtatnrntum (inv> 
ewa, based on thef We.r. //e.tv/w//v7;/M, printed in 1785 at the 
expense of the 'I’ruste<‘s of the British Museum. Jackson’s 
roman letter, which nmre coiu-erns us, w as of a style that 
also t<K)k a middle course between the old-fashioned Caslott 
and the more nuxlern Baskerville letter — somewhat like the 
earlier M’ilson fonts. Maeklin’s Bible, printed by Beasley 
in seven ponderous folio volumes, is the best example of 
a lKX)k prinu'd from these n<*w thaible Faiglish roman tvj«‘s. 
When the Bible was printtsl as far as XiinditTs, Jackson 

Htii-chiwnitf t^intinff 'nifit-ahii »/«. ( ml,.n, l.mrr l-numkrtuthr Kaiff. 
Imdon: /Voao/ hu tt'Ai ,'•»(. 
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died, anci his louiuin was houKht hv William Caslan III, 
with whom Benste\ rofiist-t! Uj h;i\r tiruhiigH. Sd \‘incent 
Figi^iiis I cut a similar font in u hich tin- Bihln was com- 
pletwl. He ua.s disappointetl in smawdini*' to Jaeksoa’s 
foundry by Cusloii’s {nirchasf* of it. and he set up a foun¬ 
dry of his own, which for the jwritd v\as <uie of the test. 
Fig}?ins' Bible ty(>e was used for Benshu's fme edition of 
Thomson’s Sntstms\ ttf si fact recorded tin the title- 

page thereto. He wa.s also respmsilife fur some oth«*r fonts, 
which had a gisnl tleal <if jiopularity, and msiy !»• descrite*d 
as a .sort of miKlifiet! oltl style, jilthotigh not the “mmlified 
old .style" now in use. His first speeimeu4«sik —issued in 
1792 —was printed for him by Beiislej. Figgias’Clreek 
type.s cut for the I'niu’r.siu I’lvss, t )\furd, a Persian ty[)e 
forOu.seiey the Orientalist, an KngHsh 'Felegu font fur the 
Fast India Company,and various baits uf I)omesday char¬ 
acters attc.st his talents am! reputniiou, V'im'ent Figgins I 
died in 1844. 

A founder eminent in the late eighteenth centnry was 
Thomas Cottrell,another of (aslon’s old uiipreniices, whose 
foundry attaimsl miforumatc prominenre in the hands of 
HoIkti Thorne, who Iwmglu it in IT'.M ; but whose “teld- 
faced” changes (in more smses than one) in its prmluct 
were rcservctl for the early years of the nineteenth century. 

To understand the causes uf the levival of Kngltsh print¬ 
ing which markwl the !:ist years uf the century, we must 
rememlw that by 1775 Baskerville was deiar; that An¬ 
drew Fotilis dietl in the same ye.ir, wttl Boteot in 1776. 
There scem.s to have te«en a temporary lull itt F.nglhh fine 
printing and the kind of ty|ie.fomnHng that confrihntetl to 
it.'nu;vv<Kxi-mgravingof'!‘fium:ts Ifow id, prmlucwl .'ilsnit 
178(5, callisl, nevertheless, for mure brilliant ;md th'licate 
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Great Primer Roman, No. 2. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet ? quern ad finem sese ef- 
ffenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum prjesidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigilias, nihil timor populi, nihil consen¬ 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho- 
rum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere 
tua consilia non sends ? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri con- 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid prox- 
ima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

1234567890 


Great Primer Italic, No. 2. 

Quousque tandem ahutere^ Catilina, Jia- 
tientia nostra f quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus ehid^et f quern ad finem sese ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia f nihilne te noc- 
turnum pr^esidium fialatii, nihil urbis vi- 
giliee, nihil timor jiopuli, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora 
vultusque moverunt ^ patere tua consilia 

ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQR STU 

1234567890 


279. 'Transitional Types: Caslon Specimen^ London^ 1798 
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280. Ornaments: Caslon Specimen^ London^ 1798 
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letter-press than either Caslon’s or Wilson’s types could 
supply. If Baskerville’s fonts had been available, no doubt 
they would have served; but some were scattered among 
English printers and the greater part were in France. So 
the next experiments in typography were made by a little 
coterie composed of the Boydells, the Nicols, the Bewicks 
(Thomas and John), and Bulmer. While the Foulis and 
Wilson influence had helped a taste for lighter effects in 
type, this new group sought brilliant effects for their print¬ 
ing. It w'as natural, therefore, to turn to a type-cutter who 
worked in the “tradition” of Baskerville. 

Such a one was William Martin, who learned his trade, 
apparently, at Baskerville’s foundry. He was brother to Rob¬ 
ert Martin, who was for a long time in Baskerville’s employ. 
About 1786, he came to London as punch-cutter to George 
Nicol (bookseller to George III), the originator of the plan 
for the “Boydell Shakspeare. ” He was employed by Nicol 
“to cut sets of types after approved models in imitation of 
the sharp and fine letter used by the French and Italian 
printers”—by whom Didot and Bodoni were, I suppose, 
meant. Now this is just what Martin did —more Anglice. 
And when the Shakspeare Press was set up with Bulmer 
in command, Martin was master of a sort of “private foun¬ 
dry” in connection therewith. His types were used in the 
“Boydell Shakspeare,” the first part of which appeared in 
1791, in the Milton of 1794-97, and in Poems by Goldsmith 
and Parnell of 1795. These books will be discussed later. 
Martin’s types, both roman and italic, were cut to imitate 
Baskerville’s, but with certain fortunate individualities. A 
more “modern” quality had crept into these fonts, but they 
were very splendid of their kind. 

It has been the fashion to disparage the types of this 
post-Baskerville movement; but when an authority says 
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that“tht‘ revival or rr-ijumtion of u.kkI en|jravi»i>; by Be¬ 
wick alxHit 1780 had no eflcct .•» printing;, the new 
illustrations Iwing t««i tlelicutc t«» print ucil with ty|>e,'’ is 
this entirely fair? It is not true ttf hwiks like the (loidsmith 
and Parnell, illustratetl in the lieu i<*ks aiitl pi itstetl from 
Martin’s types. 'PheHe new illustrations »/?«/ print ut‘11 with 
type, thmigii with t\pe s*.iue persitns dislike. Whether or 
not we wholly a[)]»rov<‘ of such iy|M‘s or l»«»ks, the press- 
work is often splettditi, the tyjies are tine of their kmd^ the 
books reileet the taste of titeir tlay, anti the pra fornuuiee a.s 
a whole “hangs together." 

William Martin ent some (ueek and < h iental fonts but 
he will lie Iwst rememlrred In his wonderbd istman and 
italic—fonts .skilftdly emploved fn Met reny in his jKiem 
Thf Pmv.y (IHOd)- iuul the splendid form of motlern Face 
letter nsetl In Buhner in Dilsiin’s IniriiogrHphicul works 
Martin died in the summer of IHI .n I am glad to place this 
sprig of rosemary to the memory of a mastei of his art, 
whose work elosi's a ♦•hapter in l‘‘.nglisli letter-founding.' 

V 

E NCilJHII bsiks Iwiueeu t Hill I HIT iltljKir- 

unit III II,M m itr fritiii whrti mu'll nf mir pm- 

entKlajMvN ill |iriiiiiiig aiT4tTiit*4/riir ^itirrinti miiiiry 
is ail archair jrrwuf in Iniiijlawl aiicl its 

* Martin liinrr i¥iiitil» I Un I -i »ri«1iitiuif 

bit lll J«44li .\|4t’irri'^ Iir,rt|w«4, It lu l» 

M*ff gwii in J "-t !*«/¥ nfii, /•' l&r* 

rli, /Tfffirr. tiirrrt## ft# 3/r 

I mtirK 11ib tir «fih fii'i'Aiiii lilt jiiiiihiM, Minting 

Tlin %ww rA%f l*tr ri4lri .m lltittirr iii<t 

Nirtil, I1ir **Hyk*i|rarr" 4i*' virt ?.r Ift, 17, III* lfi 

20, 21* 22* 22, ^2 4titl r;, M.iitti.'-i t^-r 4 4p*tF |irsii4l at'irr Ills 

(Iwillt, WI 4 H i'liiittiiMrfI hy |li||fi*rt. \ |i#4¥,-4i t.f if'4 4|i|iutr'i tlllU* 

liitli In tir (2r4*itpi in 1^1?. 
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interest is mainly historical. While in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury English books are less archaic, its traditions have but 
little effect on our printing to-day. But eighteenth century 
work, especially after the advent of Caslon, has a close con¬ 
nection with nineteenth and twentieth century printing; and 
the influence of its somewhat dubious taste is shown, in 
recent years, in American books and especially in ephem¬ 
eral typography. The books used to illustrate the progres¬ 
sion of English type-forms during these three centuries are 
chosen from the rank and file of volumes of their respective 
periods although among them there are some remarkable 
specimens of book-making. 

§1 

William Horman’s Fulgaria —a book of common Eng¬ 
lish phrases with their Latin equivalents—was printed by 
Pynson at London in 1519. The border on its title-page is 
an adaptation of a familiar Italian design. The title within 
it is set wholly in roman type. The prefatory matter em¬ 
ploys the same roman fonts, and the body of the book is 
set in two sizes of roman. Divisions of subject begin with 
woodcut initials, or spaces for painted initials. The book is 
an early example of a volume printed throughout in roman 
fonts; and in appearance is rather more like Continental 
work than current English printing {Jig. 255). 

A second sixteenth century book is Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, printed by Berthelet in 1532. The text is set 
chiefly in two sizes of black-letter midway between batarde 
and lettre de forme, but the preface employs a purely Eng¬ 
lish lettre de forme. Latin quotations are set in roman— 
a beautiful font—and running-titles in roman capitals. 
This mixture of roman and black-letter types is a sign of 
decadence, and prefigured a period when the r61e of the 
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two ty{WH would Ir nnorHct!, and blackdottor uould be 
used only for “disphucd” lines and suchdike. Bcrthclct was 
a Frenchman, and this Inttik has a certain workmanlike 
({uality, and iutiml clc|t-ants\ which is snmcwliat French, 
and its title-page is oi'namcnted after a tiesign by lory. 
Tlie CJower, and l«H>ks by Sir 'riiunias F,!y ot, are corusid- 
ered among Berthelct’s best jtrmlnctions (Ji}', 2Hl). 

The year l.l.Uis also tin' date of the fust ctillected edi¬ 
tion of Chaucer's ffttd-.f,' printed by 'Fhomas (Imlfrevof 
London. I’he test is composed in t» Fremdi iiUtr 
but an Kngli.sh Itihr tirjmtx’ is tised as an ornamental 
letter, for display on the \ery hundsume i»»rdem| title-page, 
and elsew here. I’lie Iheface is also set in it ami a line of 
roman letter is used at least once d;i.b. ‘Fen years later 
(l.‘>42), a seeitnd etlitiun appeared, printed by lb nsott, akso 
set in blui'k-letter, but rntnri >/tti' the Fnglish tarietv — a 
rather .solid itifir tif'Jurmt a eMiisisrently t iothie Issik and 
purely Knglish in type-forms atat in taste. I'he pmnns in 
Iwth these tsiitions are set in double **it!umu { 2B.I). 

I'he ( 'tisiHt^Kniphtaiil by W illiam ('uimiiiglmm, 

a Norvtieh physieiun, was printed by John l);iy in 1,159, 
and has iM*en ealted "a real landmark in haiglish ho*»k-pro- 
duction. In adtlidon to its litie ly pes, this Ls^k is notet! for its 
wtKxlcttt diagrams and pictorial capitals, «trnamental title- 
page, large mapol Norw ieh atni ... a strojig ami vigorous 
portrait ot theautltor. As a [liece of pi inting, nothing l«^t- 
ter had hitherUi apjrared in Knghmd. It shows the iiiflu- 
enee of foreign typography i/tif, 2H 0. Day \ dev ice, which 
aftiKtarsat the end of tlie volume, should !«• notieed. 

In t.')7b,John Day printetl in folio the Einurnts nj'lk- 

Hit* fojiy ill fhr Mfoooi. I'l’n-.-ii -itja'i!!', I’oooJnt oS Itt tiw'tiwilt’ 

b) flirCIxtDnt rfitu*r'4t\ j I i 

*l»nlbwrb Fmf iMj, |T 


JTowflrdes l6t«j me wbat h5Weti>, and woll not aityuc 

^iJby forme ao gyle vndcr tbe bat But let it on tbe wawcs oiyue 

witb fleygbtco of a&egetour Jn great tempcll) and great debate 

Jobjdjcnuycof fucbc colour wberof that loue and bis cftate 
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ytiTHE SECONDS ^OOKJi OF 

the CoJmo^raphkaH Cltffe:m ii4ncb is pkmly expprjjhl the 
i)rA% dmi A^md*er^&fXumf P/Miiik% 4 nd CimMes./iif&JUU’^ 
dy ftdks fir t//ex 4 ik/imipi^ mit^fiheMmdkm fjm: 
ni* Lmgi(Md€^& Lmmde^nfpkm:mih mhtr 

pmtp$isfii*imigyng m the md^mg 0/4 
€di%crM*igpu 

S 00 Spiidms, 

OlsyPHers THE 
God of dreames, niih his 
I Jicpic roddcjo much this 
laH night frequented my 
'^ompankythafmj hfye 
pfe? ^^did ms 

'much more huf lie tram*- 
Uing in/iich conclu/msas 
’/had Icamid ofPbilonk 
CHS f 30 it ms in the time of his teaching. For (me time 
Morphksfjcjudme the SonneJn the tropkhc o/'Cd^ 
pricornefarre in the South,mnotm the cloudye/hies, as f 

he co}}W}UjutheA2,JajofVccesnbcr:/hid next heap- tffkru 
peredin tb'SifuinoUiallpointcs,as it is the tenth daje oft’dSa, jujm 
March,and the. iy.ofSepteb.mlliHg me veithgreat di 
liges to suite that par allele circle. Shortly aftes^the fme 

appeared in the tropicke of CmccrJnM^ 
the. it.dayeof June,caulisgtn our region the ltige\ld,\y 
inthejere.fyr mediatlj the time fined as itmre mid* 
right,^ Charles IFiyne,ipith''Bootes, Cr diners other 
Bems,turned about ibc '■Pole.But as he mid haue c\u 
riedme about the heatms,to hauefiimdmetbeSfortb 

Pdij, Crmme 

2H4. Pttfff af Cunnhij-'ham'x f mim^i<;rtiphhutit (iltmc 
IJttif, l/Huhn, I.'kV.I (xv/wr./i 
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ametrif of the Mtwt. l/nirirnf I'hilosophtr EiH'Inh' tf M 
composed in roman and italic fonts. 'Plic titl<‘ is set in snail! 
panels within a wiKulcut border, aiul is Follounsl by the 
translator’s address, set in Day’s imposinp^ italu*. 'PIk'H 
comes a mathematical “Praelac<‘,” s<>t in two size's of a 
fairly lumdsomcand evenly cut roman tyjic ofi'arh dcsi^'u, 
and the folding--tablc or “t>Tound-plat” accomp:inviny; it 
may be studied as a specinu'ti of the various fonts in Dai’’s 
olfice. In the IkhIv of the IxKik the “proptisitions" arc ar¬ 
ranged in a large itsilic letter, and “demonstrations” in tt 
smaller size of it. Both are giKxl, free, lively, okl style italic 
fonts. The old style roman l<‘tt<T used u ith tliem is like 
that of the Preface, Diagrams are jiku'ctl within the sireu 
of the text jiages, but arrangeil without mu<’h sense of style. 
Beginning with the seventh Ihxik, tlu* tyiie <*mployt'd us re- 
duced in size, and from this [loint tht' work is less interest¬ 
ing. 'Photigh SOUK* of Dtiy’s types are e.xeeedingly fnie, tind 
the general effect of tht* volume is imposing, the pn'sswork 
is wretchedly uneven, tht* paper too thin, and wlieii elosiL 
examined it is not a really succe.ssfnl piece of work. It lat'k's 
the taste iind lucidity shown in I rench books of like ntiture. 

Another Ixiok of Day’s, showing his use of black-letter, 
is the 1571 edition of Hogt*r Asehtim’s Srha/enttistrr. Here 
the title-|)agt' is set chit'liy in italic type, the Detlieatorv 
Epistle in italic, and the Prefact' in roman - both rather 
roughly ext'cuted fonts aiui by tio means wt'Il printetl. 
Though the text of tht* Ixiok is black-letter, all tabulated 
matter is .set in ittilic, English poetry in roman, Litin vtrnv 
in italic, roman Is usisl for proper names, {tnd here anti 
there a very gtKid Gret'k font is intriKhu'ed 2H.5). In 
short, black-letter is being in\ailed on every hand.’ The l.ot,k 
shows care in execution, and is attractive in spite of its 
hodge-podge of t_\ pes. 
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Thomas Walsingham’s Historia Brevis (covering reigns 
from Edward I to Henry V) was printed at London by 
Henry Bynneman The woodcut border on the carefully 
arranged tide-page is extraordinarily well engraved and 
beautifully printed. The text is set throughout in roman and 
italic type. The Preface, which begins with a very elegant 
woodcut initial, is composed in Day’s noble italic letter. 
The Chronicle is printed in a small but excellent roman 
character, very even in cut, and reminiscent of early Conti¬ 
nental fonts. Each “reign” begins with a large initial, cut 
on wood, and lines at the ends of sections are tapered, or 
arranged in an ornamental fashion recalling Italian print¬ 
ing—indeed, the composition is more like Continental than 
current English work. It is far ahead of most English books 
of its time in simplicity of arrangement and excellence of 
workmanship. Bynneman printed the Historia at Arch¬ 
bishop Parker’s expense in 1574, and it was bound up and 
published with Walsingham’s Ypodigma JVeiistrias and the 
JElfredi Begis lies Gestse, both printed by Day in the same 
year. 

North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, printed by Vau- 
trollier in 1579, enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
finest books issued in Elizabeth’s reign, and for that reason 
I advise its examination by the student, though it is by no 
means a beautiful book, judged by present standards. 

Our last sixteenth century example is Adam Islip’s folio 
Chaucer, printed at London in 1598. Its prefatory matter 
is set in roman and italic, with some black-letter inter¬ 
mingled—and in the large sizes the first two types are re¬ 
spectable fonts. The text, however, is set in black-letter in 
double column—roman and italic being employed only for 
lines to be displayed. In other words, the printer had come 
to use roman and italic types just as we should now use 



Jfc^ThefecondBoote. 31 

fc^oier, 

as 3 faiJs b^o^e,(&a! come m 
Dffi!je,firft,toa reaopperfit# 
neamfranOating, tbeiifoa 
ripe f etjoife in mar# 
Sing oaf §js tji. poinfe*f, as. 



O. Prefriim. 
2.TranJlatum. 




3. Synonymum, 
4., Contrarium. 
$. Dtuerfum. 

S. Phrafes. 


SC&en^fafee ffjts ojoer i»if&5to % iSeaBDapfp 6nfo6tm, . 
fame oa>&e of TuUie,a0t6et{jirBlbaj&eof<I&pti®JeB cljofeti 
^tw^St\xtmmSideAmicilia,deSenet}ttte, O^ftiat excellent 
eptSleconfetitingalmott fJjetoljolefirff bofee ad ^ fra.- 
fame Cometiie of Terence o;^ Plautvs.-bat in Plautus, tliif# rtreKiin^ 
faUcfjpiremuttbeebfesbpjbe^ailfer, fofraine bts^bo# _p/__ 
ler to a ta0gcmenf,ia cuffing bat pcrfedlp oaer oloe f bn# 
pjoper toojBfgj Csf. Commefartes are fo ba reab toitb ali 
cartoGf KjlDbertn cfpedailp toitbonf al epeepf to to be mabe, 
cUberbBfrenbojfoe, is feene, tbc bnfpotfett pjop^iefieof 
the ^tin fang, eucn iuben if teas, as tbe Grecians fap, in 
t(jaf is, at § bigbett pifeb of all perfednes, a; fame JuD# 
rations of T. Liuiu s, fucb as ba bof b longeft ano plainett. T.UuiHi, 
K>he(th(ohtSi^ tdoulo baue bitn reao nob), ag®0 Deale 
at euerp Icdure: foj b® (ball not note bfe oatlp franflatton, 
buf onelp conffrue againe, ano parfe, tobere pc fnfpca, is 
anp nffiDc; pet,let bim not omitte in tbefe bfflfecs,bi6 foamer 
opcrcifejinmarbittgoiligcntlp, anb tojifing ojberlp out 
bts fire pointfs. 0nD foj tranflating,bfc pou pour felfc,cnc# 
rp fccono oj tbiro oap, to tbafe outcome <!&pilfle ad c^«». 
ww, feme ttofafale common place out of bis .£>jations, ot 
fomeotberpartofTullie,bppour oiferetion, tobicb pour 

li.iij. fcbolcr 


285. J°a^e of Aschani’s Scholemaster, showing Roman^ Italic 
and Black-letter: Day, London, 15/1 
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black-letter—as an “(Kicasionar’ type for display or orna¬ 
ment. The unity of effect S(‘en in tlie editions of Chaucer 
of 1532 and 1542 has disap[)eared; and black-letter type 
(which survived for pot*try and romances into the ne.xt cen¬ 
tury, for Bibles and prayer books until tlu* end of the seven¬ 
teenth ('entury,* and w hich was still list'd for leg'al b<H»ks 
in the eif^ht<*enth century) is giving way to roman letters. 
This edition is interesting only for that rt'ason. 

The end of the sixteenth and th<* beginning of thi* st'v- 
enteenth century was signaliztxl by the appt'araiu'e of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, both .separately in ipiarto, ami collci'- 
tively in folio. 'I'lie first (piarto was I’cnm mitl , Uhnis\ 
printwl in 1593. 'Pht' first folio ap|)eared in I <>23. 'Phe 
tpiarto.s, now the most \:ilual)Ie, but then .sold for about si,x~ 
pence, wen* prititcd from rough roman tyjies, with rather 
heavy title-pagc.s, in whicli capitals and lower-case letters 
w ere usi-d for titles ipiite indiscriminately.'I’he folios wi're 
printed in doubk' eohnnn, with tlie text in roman and the 
names of tin'cbarai-ti-rs in italic; and although the [in'fa- 
tory matter was set in liandsonie type, the bmly of tlm work 
had from a printer’s standpoint no [larticukir typographi¬ 
cal inti'rest. 'Phe (piartos hail no more beauty than one 
would expi'Ct in a I'heap edition of a popular play. 'Phey 
are mentioned here solely liecause of their place in litera- 

’ 'I'Ik* fii-Ht I’mjtT lUmk of l-Vlwanl V’l, printtil !iv Wlutflmrclt, iiptwaml in 

1549; uiul \\w Bmk nf nuiwiill) tn’ MrrtHrkt% 

was printwl by (Jraftnii* in ‘riteic wrrt* blark-lctfcr Fravrr 

jKKjkH and lituiiprs wm* pnntwl in blarkdrtlrr until thr btypnnmi'; td' ilit* 
d|i:htenntli mitnry. Hir firnt llibk* {printrci alirn;td» iniitiulily at 

Zurich)* in 15:15* was rKwntrd in filackdrttrr, I5n|f;lidi lliblrnf 

15S9 ( Whitcliuirh) wan a blackdctirr Hr fir%! rtbtkm of tiir 
JaincH Authorf/,wI Vcrdtud* nfthll wiw in Kiiithdi tiliirkdrtfia% with 
cuntcntH of clia|jttn‘'4 M*t itt itintatn tilblca and pravcr la^nk*** am mi niiti li in a 
cliiHH by thcnim*HcM, that I have nut u*in;dlv rniplnyrd them u% iLxaftifilr^i nf 
printing* 
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ture; and tlu'V lunna litfTattur of tla ir *mu. 'fhi* first edi¬ 
tion tif Sh:ikt's}»(‘:u'i‘ in nhirh inu*'h t\HM;rr;i|thu‘jd excel- 
h‘iuT was attcmptfii, uas |»i itUrti at thr Inuvrrsity Press* 
Oxford, in thf cij^diU'rnth fontitry.' 

|2 

Hevi'intmtiioontury Faiulish lf«4s,savr* lojrn! works,some 

Bthlos and (irayor hmtks. and siirvivah of “\i‘rnaeitkr” 
black-IfttfT in nmumcos and poctrv, Mine almost entirely 
printed from roman am! itair bntfs; yn dmy have an tr* 
chuic a{jpt*aruiH’c,dtif in part to crude i\ pcs, fmt even rawe 
to :mti(|ut‘ spriltntp I'itir pa;,irs «crr vinirtinicH dmirated 
widi cnpfrtu itij'son incta!,sometimes u it!i impiv.Hsiottsfrom 
wmKtdikK’ks.atul more often merri v suttomHiedwithdouble 

rules or panels of type ornament. 

Our fust seventeenth eentm y evumple is Philemon Huh 
land’s tnmslniion of Pliny’s Vatursd History, printed in two 
fulio volumes, by Adam Islip, in PtUl.lt is set throughout 
in mman and ilalie types of e\rn fand early J rut 'I'he first 
two or three lines of its title.pap;e are, I think, printed from 
wtMKi-bliM'ks. 'I'he subps't of each idiapter js displayed in 
hantisome italie, ami the ehapier itself usually begins with 
a three-line initial, except when a eliapfer eontains hut two 
lines! Head-lines to |>»|p*s are vt in large old style bwer- 
ea.se roman letters; pioems or \ripimeuts ■ in italic; 
marginal notes in tiny rounm and italic types. Wwxleut 

‘ At) * •( ;.»■» I .*-n rUf St, Afijmii'ic j*‘ali»»iof 

I*;,?.'. .Ittll (4 1 ., Mti.t’ie .4 >.(,/, H) tStimwl 

isu'O, ilitMittfi'‘'tr4,nn« }!, 1: 1ii-i:-’. -> l?wi, 

thr Vale Pn-v. Siulrytr,,!*- ..f i-. .j-,, | }*,r„ //.■;„>{ „( ow.imd 

llte oiiii-it *.! I-45, 4 Afi V It IWInt rt tte 

HllHktNjH'.uv I’.tirlm. t *tfifO < '■A"*!'.,, jiontMl m iht* 

[«#•!*■• j,).!*« . }*,4 lh»" »'•!;.I ,_t . ", K r, ill Cftitliwi 

to |»riieil„n •«-U,< o.‘s,S|ak«-J|ttW*n 

I'jd’Ji’.i,, )ij K,, I Sj-* f n I, . 1‘t iff 








234 - thirteenth boo^e of 

This faidjthe people with a ioyfull ihoute 
Applaud his (peeches and his words approue. 

And calm’d their griefe in hope the boafter ftoutc 
VVouldkill the Prince,, who late had flaine his loue. 

O promife vame! it otherwife fell out : 

Men purpofe,buihigh Gods dilpofe aboue. 

For vnderneathhis fword this boafter dide. 
Whom thus he fcorn’d and threat’ued in his pride. 



The thirteenth ^Godfrey 
ofTuUoigne, 


The argument. 

Ifmeno fets to garde the forreHould 
T he wicked J^rites,whofe ougly jhapes 
i^ndputtojlight the tnenyphoje labour voould 
Tot heir darkejhades let in head ns golden ray: 

Thithergoesy^Lncrtdhardiefaithfull,hou/d, 

JSutfooliJh pitie lets him not affay 

Htijlrength and courage: heat the Chr 'tHiMpcfWTt 
■Annoies;<xhomtorefrejih Gods fends ajhowre, 

1 

B Vt fcant diflblued into afties cold 

The fmoking towre fell on the fcorched grafle. 
When new deuife found out th’enchanter old. 

By which the towne befieg’djfecured was. 

Of timber fit his foes depriiie he wold : 

Such terrour bred that late confumed mafle. 

So that the ftrength of Sions walles to fhake. 

They Ihould no turrets,rammes,nor engins make. 


286. Tifpe and Ornaments in Tasso's Godfrey of Tulloigne 
Hatfield^ London^ 1600 
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head-bands and lines of type “flowers” are employed for 
ornament. It is a handsome book of its time, though pon¬ 
derous; and readable to-day—if to-day one wants to read 
Pliny—or folios! 

For a contemporaneous book of poetry (1600), look at 
Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Godfrey of Sulloigne or the 
Recoverie of Jerusalem^ printed in folio by Arnold Hatfield 
for J. laggard and M. Lownes. A simple and well-managed 
title-page in a generous panel of type-ornament opens the 
book. Some good italic is employed in the preliminary Ad¬ 
dress. The poem itself is set in an agreeable old style roman 
font, very even in design, with Arguments in a lively italic. 
Each Book begins! with a head-band of type-ornament. It is 
a very readable edition, and good to look at for its clarity 
of effect and its more modern air {fig. 286). 

Recreations with the Muses^ by William Alexander, Earl 
of Stirling, brought out at London in 1637 by Thomas 
Harper, a printer of reputation, is a small folio composed 
chieffy in a rough roman character. The head-lines are set 
in a coarse italic, between light rules, which also carry the 
folio. A handsome border to the title-page, some ungainly 
initials, and head-bands usually made up of “flowers” are 
its principal decoration. The type is rough, the presswork 
is rough, the paper harsh, and the whole book gives the 
effect of belonging to an ancient period. But no black-letter 
is used in it. 

The first edition of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
State, in folio, was very well printed at Cambridge by Roger 
Daniel in 1642. An engraved title is followed by a title-page, 
set in type, very well composed, surrounded by a border of 
“flowers” within rules. An Address to the Reader follows in 
a large roman type of considerable distinction and delicacy 
of cut. The Index to Chapters employs a brilliant italic— 
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very creditable for an English book of the time. The arabic 
figures used are remarkably good in design. The book 
proper begins with a woodcut head-piece, with the title be¬ 
neath it in a thin lower-case letter of rather French appear¬ 
ance. The body of the work is arranged in a handsome 
roman letter, with sentences which begin each new para¬ 
graph like a text, in italic. Each page is surrounded by rules, 
the side-notes being in marginal panels. The type and press- 
work are vastly clearer than in most English books then 
current 

Walton’s great London Polyglot in six folio volumes, pub¬ 
lished between 1653 and 1657, does not come within the 
scope of our discussion. It is not the most beautiful of the 
Polyglots nor a normal example of book-making, for its 
remarkable feature is its employment of “learned” types; 
though some of Day’s fonts are utilized for the prefatory 
matter in the copies with the “Royal” dedication. Yet it is 
none the less to be examined as the greatest typographical 
achievement of the century, printed from tjrpes entirely cut 
by English hands. Its printer was Thomas Roycroft, whose 
fine editions of the classics,— Virgil, Homer, ^sop, etc.,— 
translated by John Ogilby, may be consulted for examples 
of his work. He was appointed Printer in Oriental Lan¬ 
guages by Charles 11. Roycroft died in 1677, and is buried 
at St Bartholomew’s the Great, Smithfield. The name of 
this great scholar-printer has in our day become familiar 
in connection with a commercial venture of dubious typo¬ 
graphical value. 

A famous seventeenth century volume—Izaak Walton’s 
Lives —was printed by Newcomb in 1670. In this, head¬ 
lines are set in a. lettre de forme, the text in a rough old 
style roman type—perhaps Dutch. Where correspondence 
is introduced, it is printed in italic. Each Life has its own 







The Life. 


G Borgs Herbert was born the Third 
day of j^/n/jintheYear oi our 
Redemption 155115. The place of 
his Birth was near to theTown 
of Montgsmerj^znA in that Ca^le 
that did then bear the name of that Town and 
County j that was then a place of Rate 
and flrength,and had been fuccelSvely happy 
in the Family of the Herberts, who had long 
pofTeR it .* and, with it, a plentiful Eftate, and 
hearts as liberal to their poor Neighbours, A 
Family, that hath been bleR with men of re¬ 
markable wifdom, and with a willingnefs to 
ferve their Couatrey, and indeed, to do good to 
all Mankind 3 for which, they were eminent: 
But alas! this Family did in the late Rebellion 
faffer extremely in their Eftates 5 and the Heirs 
of that Cafik^ faw it laid level with that earth 
that was too good to bury thofe Wretches that 
were the caufe of it. 

The Father of our George^ was Richard Hirr- 
^ffftheSon of Edward Herbert Knight, the 
Son of Richard Herbert of the 

idmmSxi Richard Herbert oiCekhook in the 

County 


287 . Page of WaltorHs Lives: Newcomb^ London^ 1670 
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title-page, in which the use of very large spaced capitals 
for unimportant words is a characteristic touch. In spite of 
its antiquated appearance, it is a readable volume with a 
certain agreeable flavour {Jig. 287). 

Other seventeenth century books of interest are Chis- 
well’s 1686 edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Works and the 
folio edition of Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote, printed 
in 1675. 

Tonson’s folio edition of Dry den’s translation of the works 
of Virgil was printed in 1697, and we may close the cen¬ 
tury with this noble book. The title-page in red and black 
is set chiefly in enormous capital letters, used without much 
sense of value—“Works,” for instance, being much larger 
than “Virgil.” This title-page is surrounded with double 
rules, and the field of this page is again set off" into com¬ 
partments by single rules—a favourite arrangement in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. An odd feature 
is a list of subscribers to the illustrations—engravings on 
copper described on the title-page as “Sculptures,” which 
cost the donor five guineas each. The actual book begins 
with the Eclogues. The poetry is set in roman type heavily 
leaded, and names of speakers in spaced italic capitals. 
Arguments are set in the inevitable italic, with proper names 
in roman. The narrow measure of the type-pages and the 
enormous margins give an air of great luxury. We begin 
to see a modern book here. 


§3 

The folio edition of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion^ 
printed in 1702—4, at the Theatre/ Oxford, in three volumes, 
is one of the fine eighteenth century books from the Oxford 
Press. The prefaces to each volume employ a large ^^Fell” 

^ The Sheldonian Theatre, in which the Oxford Press was then housed. 
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italic, very splendid in effect; the History itself being com¬ 
posed in a large roman letter solidly set, perhaps of Dutch 
cut, or one of the Fell types. Each division of the History has 
a displayed half-title; and every new Book is ornamented 
with an engraved head-piece and initial, and ends with a 
tail-piece—imposing pieces of decoration. Though the 
presswork is uneven, the edition is both sumptuous and 
simple—a combination difficult to effect 

“I know it will be said, what has a woman to do with learn¬ 
ing,” wrote Elizabeth Elstob, mistress of eight languages, 
in the preface to her translation of An English-Saxon Hom¬ 
ily on the Birth-day of Saint Gregory. This particular lady 
had a good deal to do with it, and she is interesting typo¬ 
graphically because her book, printed by the elder William 
Bowyer in 1709, employed some Anglo-Saxon types—in 
their day remarkable. T\it Homily is a good example of a 
well-made edition, issued by a careful publisher for a dis¬ 
tinguished company of subscribers. A crowded and rather 
seventeenth century title-page is followed by an Address to 
the Queen composed in a large old style roman letter. The 
principle in this and other dedications, typographically, 
was that the larger the type, the greater the patron; and the 
smaller the name of the writer, the more grovelling was his 
abasement. The Homily —the two initial letters to which 
show Saint Gregory and the learned Elizabeth—is set in 
double column, the original text on the left hand in Saxon 
types, and on the right hand the English translation in 
roman types. Notes run the full measure of the page, set in 
small roman letter with proper names in italic; for in almost 
all books of this period, proper names were picked out in 
italic if the text was roman, in roman if the text was italic. 
A Latin version, an appendix, notes, etc., close a good-look¬ 
ing volume. Its feature—from a printer’s standpoint— 




An Homily on the 


^epeaxofee > Gpcjt'piMr 
>abclR‘t)b|'.vjKUT.apcna 
plite 1 faepiian op hptl; 
cepc'^cobe In gebfwlJte 
pa’poi). jsa p.i'&c}‘.5in rii.iu 
^ In opC)!j;li l.iniv F-i' 
pon 1 f I'.ipa I'cotjf imn- 
nirc rpa pJ'S‘S r»'!w:- 

Cpc \'X Ijpcj,o|j!;!|' Ih' 
ppuu {i!’.t‘"<?cp I'.sT ^ 

pole rjurrenpa-fwh'ini-■ 

•ISene-, iurn in.in I'.rbr | 
hi hca'^cuc p-pon. 
^opiur |}a op ir.'-prap- 
fepc ht'opran liiijriano 
piccecungc seah ^ cpiN. 
'fa la Fa. t IP F-i- 
SperbP'T nn-n'ivnt)>'!i 
^am ri't^apcan Or-plr 
iin&ep •'Si'al’t-r -■ I pv 

|>.l ripCfOpiir hq'ti.ia 
hu I'i'jH’ iH'Oin iHiS! 1 
paju.' |)c ill op'iuiv’';;, 

him pap 

|'.rc hi Kr.glc ijia'inii' 
tte* pc pon :■ iM tp.rN 
he pihcltce In rytiteii 


He:»iis f s'Ih:r. Ami Gre.- 
ivlicn he Cnv' the 
FuMiit*'/ ft' the Ynun.3 Men, 
enf|ihi’ttl I'toin uiiat Oouii- 
trv tliry were itivnii^ht, and 
tlic Mn; laid i'tvan 
ami that all the Men in 
lint Kathm un-rc a;: Ihmu- 
tjml. II;cn fiie.t'M* asked 
th»'»u svh.rth'.-r tlir Men of 
ilui l.aoii wvu* Chritliam, 
or hliMthfit!., ami the Men 
fai.l h.i.'u they' were 
Hf.irhrii-!, then 

t.’i, him' a I fmm 
tise \ .a v I’, {'.fai ui' hk 
He »1, i'is' 4 . Ala-.! alts! 
thf M •;} lA tu t'lsi- a (lam- 
;i s': ail i !‘e lahjcd to 
t'f' Ihime iif I Utkiitih Af- 
tn- t':i! tf.fpfy eilfiinrcd 
l;.av th-'* i.iU’il tlir Nation 
|j an t'-h'-j.'V ifsr/ came, 
'lA 'aI,;. h hr '.'/as anlWer’ti, 
thi! th-y v;.n* tvill-d Jh^Is 
: that !J, /ofe-'/f'l Then 
ia)l hr. »v,htly they arc 


' etcU a. tear *• >a n j.f- <, sa (be «> 

exvreS: tl:cir<jncf, c? ‘.ifjii/?. 

* hff'apran Ir. sv.rd j-4 w ni tk iH.uk i'ix'il-. At 
^dxfn Hiralc tor the I’riacc <a Larlndj. 

•iHK. u* H.niiit); IFOO 
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is that the oolunms of Saxon and ronum \ ary in width, 
so that oaoh version ends a page approxiinatt'ly at the same 
word (.//),'■. :3B8). This reejnired, for every page, <!xaet e:d- 
culation in ortler to know what measure for eaeh vt'rsion 
would acx'omplish it. It is done so well, that it often appears 
not to have l)e<‘n doin' at all!' 

One of the fine folios of the early eighti'enth (amtury, pub- 
lishal at London by Jacob 'I’onson in 1712, is a Latin (xli- 
tion ol theworksol Cat'sar—f'. Julii (^-.i-xaris (fuw twtant — 
annotaU'd by Samuel C'larkt*.'The titlopage with its s|)aet'd 
ca|)itals, <*s[)eeially the liiu's of sjiaeed italu' capitals," ami 
the abs<‘nee of rubri<-alion ami surrounding rules, sonu'what 
preiigures liaskerville’s title-pages. .After the pn'liminurv 
matter, tht' ('oniitifiitunrs begin, si-t in fine great prinu'r old 
style types \ ery gem*rously leaded, noti's being .set mo.stly 
in small italic in the ample margins ( /4»-. 2H‘)). It is illus¬ 
trated w ith lull-page eopper-[)lates, and th<‘ uuignilieent 
head-jiicees, tail-piee«‘s, and initi.al letters are al.sti engraved. 
Among other luxuriously jirinied editions with the 'I'on- 
•son imprint wen' Oval’s Mftumorphnsrs', 1717, th<'splendid 
Prior’s Povmx in folio of 1718, .Addison’s If'orks, 1721, a fine 
(|uarto fhn in Spanish, 1738, and a folio Pop<*. 

Pull-lxidied editions such as the 'VJuvhi^ica! fVwks of the 
Rev, Mr. VImrh'K published by subscription in two 

A few yeskrs uftrr thi% tKKik w;ih prifitpd» itn type^wm* dr- 

stniyt’cl hy fir<% Ktnv Aii|*i<»»Su?ttiti fdiifh, iiiurii iihht pirtiji'rHc|iu* thati tluiw 
ot tlu* wprr fill lur Mish Fintttldn whk'h 

appeaml in iri/i, Hirst* wrrr hnlisi^qiirntly giwn by litjwyrr tlir y«iun|*;’rr 
tn thr IbiivrrHity wfwTr tUry still un% Hir I74:l rditinn nf 

Jnniu.s*s printrd at thrllirnfri*, Oxford a finr 

edition may br Itiokrd at for it-* ti%r of thr lunitw Anidn-Hjixtiii and nthrr 
lutrthrrn typrs, 

® llir throry in nning' ?^parr«l rapitaK Wiis that rupitah aparrd di|;iiifird 
thr iuip(»rtant won! <»f a titlr, ;md that mu fi u word *du»tdd dll tho nu aMirt' 
of the pa|.^r, lirnta* thr printrr %parrfl snrh linrN nntil thr h*tur% itppriirrd 
(an Dr Vhiji«» mys) **di'-*IiK'atial fjv rxploNirn/* 
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volumes folio, by William Bow yor the i» 17*21, show 
a more niodeni {toiiit t>} view iu lM>ok-nutkiu|^ okl-fash- 
ioned, but not archaic. It is priiitfsl fnnu old style types, 
no doubt Dutcli, and the display etl half-titles and headings 
are interesting pk'ces <*f eighteeruh century tsnnptwition. Its 
head and tail-pieet‘s are splendkl examples of [irinter's orna¬ 
ments of that eptK'h; ami the heatl-battils of type “{lowers” 
are handsome and elev«Tly manage*!. Leslie uas a non- 
juror, and for some years Anglican eh.-iplain to the Pre¬ 
tender at Home, ami his w<n'ks were naturally printnl by 
Bowyer, who was u iiou-juror himself. Pnpe’s translation 
of Homer’s //W(Lomlon, printed by Bowyer-—for 

Lintot—iti three imposing folio volumes, is a goml exam¬ 
ple of anoth<*r lu.xurious eontempitrary edition,'Pin* frttrh 
<y‘,-//e.jw«/er/A/iC, also printed by Howy er (Lomlon, 1717), 
is another instructive piece of type-setting. It is emnposed 
throughtnit in (4d sty le roman anil italic, of,'t Dtileh cut. Its 
enormously .sjKieetl half-titles, tlte i unnitig-titles in spuenl 
italic caj>ita!s, ami its «ipen eompositiou are all v'lmrneteris- 
tic of early eighleeuth eentury vvoik. 

But Bovvyer’.s greatest aehievemrnl was the three volume 
folio ttditioimf Selden’s fy<en/, eolleeusl fty Dr. David Wil- 
kims, vvftieh was b'gttn ht 1722 ami brought out in 1726. 
This was umlerUikest ft*r u immher of Lotuloii publishers 
and issued by subseription. Bowyer printed the first vol¬ 
ume in two parts, the suceeciUng volumes {each in two 
parts also) being printed by S. Ptdttier and ‘P. \\*'kxL Wil¬ 
liam Cuslon’s English types were Sitst usetl for the Ixxlyof 
this b(K>k,To tint sttnlent who h.'ts l«rn h«<kitig at earlier 
English bsiks printed with Dnteh hmts, tlte pages of the 
Hdden area relief u» tlte t!ye -• they are so easy t«t retul,so 
clear and beautiful In Volmue I the fledieatioti disjtiays a 
large ske of roman type; the Address to the Heavier is <s«u- 
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posed in flowing italic; the Life of Selden in great primer 
roman. The various '‘works,” save for their prefaces, are 
arranged in double column, each column having a folio of 
its own. Here Caslon’s English roman is used, and he also 
cut the Hebrew types for this edition. Arabic, Greek, and 
black-letter also occur in the text {Jig. 290). Here and there 
rubrication is skilfully introduced, and there is much clever 
type-setting throughout the entire work. The third volume 
contains Selden’s English tracts, and here it is interesting 
to compare the type set in English with its appearance 
in the Latin volumes. Numerous half-titles, etc., make the 
whole work a wonderful “style-book” for displayed mat¬ 
ter set in old style types—though I do not think that the 
larger types are Caslon’s. Finally, some of the beautiful tail¬ 
pieces used in the Leslie are introduced, with others stiU 
more elaborate. It is a stupendous piece of work, and shows 
Bowyer s sure taste in planning the style of the volumes, 
and in utilizing Caslon’s skill for their type. Bowyer’s better- 
known son, William, “the learned printer” (whose mother 
was the daughter of a printer employed on Walton’s Poly¬ 
glot Bible), assisted him in correcting and arranging the 
work. The second and third volumes were probably placed 
with Palmer and Wood so that all the volumes might ap¬ 
pear in 1726. 

In discussing eighteenth century English types, it must 
be borne in mind that law-books were still usually set in the 
traditional English black-letter—a survival of the lettrede 
forme of the Norman law-book. Titles, prefaces, running- 
titles, and marginal notes in such works were, however, 
commonly set in roman. 

In 1733-37, a book appeared in London which, though 
not printed from type, had some influence on typography 
—namely, John Pine’s memorable Latin edition of Horace. 
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Pine, who was an engraver, could not satisfy himself with 
current letter-press printing. So the text was first set up in 
type and an impression transferred to copper and then en¬ 
graved, space being left for the decorations. Thus the whole 
book—a very exquisite performance—was printed from 
copper plates. The brilliancy of this engraved roman text 
struck a new note, and thus Pine’s Horace may have had 
a good deal to do with the taste for more “finished” types 
which waxed as the century waned. In that connection it 
is mentioned here {Jig. 291). 

Some volumes of poems brought out by eminent pub¬ 
lishers, and in their day considered handsome books, are 
good examples of later work. For instance. Poems on Several 
Occasions, by Mrs. Mary Barber—who, it is pleasant to 
know, “was one of the most extraordinary Women that 
either this Age, or perhaps any other, ever produc’d,” and 
who succumbed to her reputation by dying at the age of 
twenty-seven! This luxuriously got up quarto has an in¬ 
troduction by Dean Swift,—who, it is said, lost Queen 
Anne’s favour through the peremptory tone of a letter de¬ 
manding her patronage for the book,—and was subscribed 
for by no less than thirty-three dukes and duchesses, and 
a multitude of less titled persons. The poems are set in an 
ample old style roman font, widely leaded, and the proper 
names, or most important words, are usually displayed in 
capitals and small capitals, instead of italic —though impor¬ 
tant words in titles to the poems, which are set in large 
Dutch italic, are “picked out” in roman. The book, over¬ 
loaded with rather ill-printed head and tail-pieces, is an 
ambitious performance and a characteristic eighteenth cen¬ 
tury “Table-book.” It was printed for the London pub¬ 
lisher, Rivington, in 1734. 

John Armstrong’s The Art of Preserving Health, printed 
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ODE XXIX. 

Ad Iccivm. 

C CI» beatis nunc Arabum invides 
I Gazis; et acrem militiam paras 
^ ' Non ante devidis Sabaeae 

.- —- -Ji Regibus; horribilique Medo 

Nedis catenas, quae tibi virginum, ^ 

Sponfo necato, barbara ferviet ? 

Puer quisexaulacapillis 
Ad cyathum ftatiietiir undis, 

Dodiis fagittas tendere Sericas 
Arcii paterno: quis neget ardiiis i o 

Pronos relabi poffe rivos 

Montibus, et Tiberim revertij 
Cum til coemtos iindiqiie nobiles 
Libros Panaeti, Socraticam et domiim 
Mutare loricis Iberis, J 5 

Pollicitus meliora, tendis? 


291. Engraved Text of Finds Horace^ London^ 1/33-37 
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for A. Millar hi IT-l-l', was a Ixjok ineatit to lie smart and 
luxurious. In s|)ito ofii very eij^hteenth century title-page, 
with capitals so spac*‘d as to make one feel cross-eyed, 
its ornamentation is irstricted almost entirely to a few tail- 
piei'os. 'Phi' volume shows a I'crtain [irogre.ssion, too, he- 
caus<‘ jiroiier names an* set in the xtWK- Idhr ax the text 
'I'he large type usetl (Caslon, apparently) Ls much leaded, 
and th<‘ margins are generous. 'Plu* geiu-ral eflei't, though 
.still very old-fashitnied, is handsome—a .sort of Ba.skerville 
IxKik set in Caslon, witii “eurrent” presswork. 'Phe orna¬ 
ments usetl make me think it was printed by Bowyer. 
Franklin rejiriuted lliis volume in Phikuh'lphia in the year 
of its publication. 

Sir 'Phomas llannu'r’s tslition of Shakespeare was the 
first in which much pains were taken to make:i handsome 
piece of printing. Hanmer, Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, a friend «»f Bishop Berkeley, and a tnan of consid¬ 
erable literary tiehievement, bistught out the //'orCv in a six 
volume edition in IT I t, tlmugh his nanie ditl not apptiar 
in it. It was printed “at tin* 'Pheatre at C).xford,” and was 
“adonnsl with seuljttures designed and executed by the 
lK*st hands.” ‘Phis first **(iitiofi w as bought up on publica¬ 
tion, and the price of copies greatly advaneal. It prtKluced, 
therefore, an effi-et in its day. Italic and roman “Fell” types 
are n.sed for tin* twu prefaees, bnt that usitl for tin; play.s 
is a lighter old style hnit,eomposetl in a soiin'what nnxlern 
manner (Jii’\ W'hal strikes ms uIkhu the tshtion now 
is a eertaiti siudkirily in eoniposition to .some of Busker- 
ville’s work: though it was printed thirtet*n years before 
Buskervt!}<*\ first Itook {the \‘irgil) wsis pidilislieil. 'Fliis is 
to i«* seen in the arrangement of the title-page, half-titles, 
et(*., w ith tin-ir spaeed eapittils, the mantH*r of using orna¬ 
mental bainis of "flowers,” ete. (//»•. dlhi). 
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In 1753,81 lanioilH illtis!! 

J/r. R. Jf'-f f* ^ . 

R. Dodsln, It «a^ HUiirr»!Urti,|i-4 u !■ 

and Bnitl(V.s<‘!Kinu)ii 2 r<!iVMniiiHn^ atv usur', 
Horace* Walpo!»*'s Tn pad *u!i t!ir U. 

priutetl only on om* sidot.f a Iraf: a Jiirk ru 
ern, but rrally M, 'rio" t> jM^-raplii is o-aui 
large* t’asbu ediuracle'r, innr!i lr;ul.*d. ■Mui tto 
A hook was ntil! ajtprai-.od. as is h.ol h^Tn i 
t*arIi*T, In tiu* munlrr o{'jc. oMpjtn plat.* ilSi 

\Valpoi«*'s press ue Srran hr»t e Hill .-mplx 
type*s tor its work ^ • piv4iaf»U a 

rathe*!' intiitim'iit printing, Jh*- Stsawlr;!! I 
uesrdiy of iii«»h'r:ito p!'iis>a 

Sanui**! Johnson’s ih-ft rv ‘'J'fh,- ^ 

mostly r«‘!UfmU'r«’d nowmia)s. !i_\ sli'’ pom 
the* iKwtk Bfvk) Slt.srp <!un/; ha-'k ai Miss Je- 
ton- nm. fortuttatoli. j:t it. .>n_;in.'! !a-'* * 

•'-‘Hir iM‘<':nise* etf JolntSfj •naani I'-tti-! f" ! 

fie*ld. It was ptinteil In illiam Stijluoi m 1 
neitonetUH old stvh* tipe*. in lathn 
<louhie;-<’e>lnm!i p:»to*s. Th** (ijf' pa,*/-, m it*, .a- 
small sp'4<*«**l capitals, shnw s a uc-drio tn 
Ihghl e‘tlf*('t.H. In thr prrfai'e, blank lin-s frtw 
also e‘xhsf»ii a imw *>1' I'Mjnp-rtin .n, iuet* 
the* ofiitiiry went »•!!. In iln* Ui -'.i'tnau piw 
set iiH'apitals, and dei jeah-.its t*.,)!; 'da-'-' \%> 
tme! small capitals 1)1 \ I !); 

page's of Jtiild coHnr :mil r.w, :i» 'O'.-sii ..Id. 1 
now, Imt tint aiiti«|nc. 

I have* alrcael} sakt that •s!iii..ns o}' th** '.asi 
at difth'i'iit elate**,, hot in th** sano' * oiiiO) e, 
the* history <4' natitenul pi iadn;/ stil-'., « tac- ’ 
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292. Type of Hanmer's Shakespeare: University Press, Oxford, 1743-44 
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293. Bastard Title-^page of Hanmeds Shakespeare (reduced) 
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Latin classics, common to all countries, show how different 
nationalities treated the same problem. The same class of 
book can also be compared in this way: books on astron¬ 
omy, geometry, botany, architecture—and dictionaries. For 
instance, the earliest English vocabularies or dictionaries 
were printed in black-letter, both word and definition. Many 
seventeenth, and even some eighteenth century English dic¬ 
tionaries printed the words defined in black-letter, with defi¬ 
nitions in italic. In Florio’s New Warid of Words oi 1611, 
italic was used for the definitions, but the words were set 
in roman. In the mid-eighteenth century, as in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, words were set in capitals or in capitals and 
small capitals, with definitions in roman lower-case. Later 
on, the words defined were almost always set in capitals, 
and this is continued, in such dictionaries as Webster’s 
or Worcester’s, to our own day. In the Century Dictionary, 
and in that wonderful piece of work, the New English 
Dictionary, printed at the University Press, Oxford, a bold¬ 
face upper and lower-case roman letter has been employed 
to pick out the “word” from the text This is, in a way, a 
return to the black-letter of the earliest period. Diction¬ 
aries being popular books, and for that reason employing 
types familiar and easy for the eye to seize quickly, thus 
show, if examined chronologically, (l) what types were the 
most familiar at a particular epoch, and (2) the date when 
they became obsolete. 

I have not mentioned Baskerville’s work here, because 
the types he designed fall into a class by themselves, and 
because two or three of his editions have been already 
described. But the Baskerville manner was in full swing 
at the time that Caslon’s old style types had their vogue. 
Fashionable” English printing had become very open and 
light in effect by the last of the century—partly, I dare say, 
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throui^h BusLrrullA sa liin />«- 

mtrsf at the ( -/ f‘e- isi Jjiuiuiry, 

1769, though jH'intftl oltl Mylr {y|»\ by its arrange- 
meat has ati rll'ort *-mir.-ly difh-u-ut iV.nti t!u‘ jn-ituiag of 
fifty years earlier, A rollrciiun of thvv u.klrew** by 

Royaokls fwtueeu ITtik aud !^ h s-anri.f {hont tltr work 
oFCadeil, [iriitier to the Vauirmt, is (hie similar -SjKuiisti 
(Hvusitmal addresses that h;ue becji ao'ud^'Uedl illttmiiutt- 
iuglKVUtise tliry uere uriiised tbr a dissurjuisliod b.«ly of 
a»eti,aiH! represetit t!>r best lastet.f ilo- dat \jly. Jd-U/rtie 
f.xeessiveh s|»!ieed .if due tith' she large fi4bs 

in sjiaeed bruekeSs, its*' o|'e}( Ir-tifi:?;;. do- !*l:nik sjeirrs b*. 
tween jianigraph*.. asid the aide nray.njs, shun a sty leaf 
work uhieh "'-luuittsitjue ill hkr d.tse Iseeamtl 

\ery t!dn and failed in snudler ft«.ks « hi.!» e.,|iir 4 | them. 

'rhenagsdn, a new indnener »i sv ptH.,!isphy a as dmi of 
the FottUs brothers («f w lmnt I Imvr s|w>krn), |»riiiters to the 
Uiuversity of Cd!is)(OU Sinee I ; t o. lot ttef.' mitpSoyitlg 
Wilson’s iigtiter !r:i!isiii.<ij:!! lue! j»iishnii(g iHmks 

whieh slumrd a m-w ft-ebjig i» F.nglish ittinting. IVir 
.snuiller./f'mo/,<, in whieh the rlasstrs «eie issneil, are more 
eluiraeteristte of their «•« k, oj the faults ot' iheir m ork, ihiiH 
the Folios. 

.A“FottH.s etlition■’*4' the |»»"4 smu i-, \n«beu Fotilis’s 
PmiHttl fl'nrki o/’.fiV,i'j,'»oV' I* ft'\ I i »i, in dner folio tol- 
umes. The rfleet r»f the jcr.O’s lie" |i> rjiis is tefy llohlc 
and most rea*latile, .miiig o* the lasso- si."- of fine iyj«i in 
whieh the text is set, 'Fite snndlet H|!es used for the eon- 
tents, adrertisentrnfs, i|itote.! . r*f., bro -mr, as they 

deseend in sr/.e,gray in«l nmte.iotain'i, itbotit the eolotirof 
Cuslon’s or the elearness of Bjiskeiulh-'s small types. Hut 
theef|«‘t,asa n holr.js *!i-it!i}KuishtsH^/»);’.‘i9S). 

Amojig the most erlelnateii Fooiss editions in !atgey»V«w/ 




A 

DISCOURSE, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T he honor which the Arts 
acquire by being permitted 
to take pofleffion of this 
noble habitation, is one of the moft conhderable of the 
many inftances we have received of his Majesty’s 
protedtion j and the ftrongeffc proof of his deiire to make 
the Academy relpedable. 


Nothing has been left undone that might contribute 
to excite our purfuit, or to reward our attainments. We 

B have 


294. Page of ^ir Joshua Reynolds' Royal Academy Discourse 
Cadell, London,, 1781 (reduced) 






iions a truth may be more ftrongly reprefented in nega¬ 
tive than even in pofitive expreffions, while they are, at 
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are a Callimachus of 1755, the Horace of 1756, the monu¬ 
mental Greek Iliad and Odyssey, in four volumes, printed 
between 1756 and 1758, and a Paradise Lost issued, in 1770. 
For Grays Poems (1768) in quarto, Wilson cut a special 
font of double pica roman. Of the Foulis classics in small 
format, the 16mo edition of Aeschylus (1746) or Aristoph¬ 
anes ( 1755 ) in Greek and Latin, and the Juvenal of 1750 
in 16mo, may be cited. The 12mo Latin Horace of 1760 
(a fourth edition) is better. It is a very well-bred little book 
but, like many other well-bred things, rather colourless. 
Types such as it is set in had to be cleverly handled to look 
well and this is a good example of Foulis’s clever han¬ 
dling. The lactters of Charlotte, printed for CadeU in 1786 
296), or the 16mo edition of Thomson’s Seasons, printed 
by Strahan in 1788 for Rivington and others, was the sort 
of book Foulis made popular—pretty, but “faded.” Such 
feeble types led to the adoption of the heavy fonts of Thorne 
early in the next century. Something had to be done, and 
“ fat blacks” were administered to fainting ladies like Char¬ 
lotte, as a sort of rough-and-ready first aid to the injured. 

The books illustrated by Bewick caused the introduction 
of more modelled and brilliant type-forms. Bewick’s cuts 
from the first demanded such types. The demand was not 
met by those used in his Quadrupeds oi 1790 or his British 
Birds of 1797. These books, printed at Newcastle, are set 
in a very poor form of letter—either Wilson’s or an old 
style type much whittled down from its first estate. It was 
Bulmer who realized the kind of typography that Bewick’s 
cuts called for; and when he produced his new types, it 
must have been a revelation to the public of that day; in 
fact, it was! But before describing the Bewick books printed 
at the Shakspeare Press by Bulmer, there are two of its 
earlier books which must be mentioned. 
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The “Boydell Shakspeare,” which the Shakspeare Press 
was established to print, is its most famous performance. 
Its Advertisement, written by Nicol, tells us that “ while 
foreign nations were publishing splendid editions of their 
favourite authors, we in this country contented ourselves 
with such editions of ours as were merely useful.” This 
work was meant to be a magnificent national edition, in 
which splendour of production was to go hand in hand with 
correctness of text. “With regard to the Typographical part 
of the work,” Nicol says, “the state of printing in England, 
when it was first undertaken [1786], was such that it was 
found necessary to establish a printing-house on purpose 
to print the work; a foundry to cast the types; and even a 
manufactory to make the ink.^ How much the art of print¬ 
ing has improved since that period the Public can best 
judge.” This folio edition in nine volumes, with its accom¬ 
panying plates, was “printed by W. Bulmer and Company 
for John and Josiah Boydell, George and W. Nicol, from 
the types of W. Martin,” and was finally published in 1802, 
though the first volume appeared in n 92^ {Jig. 297). The 
folio edition of Milton’s Poetical Works., illustrated by West- 


^ The pure black ink was prepared from material supplied to Bulmer by 
Baskerville’s old foreman, Robert Martin, and was probably made from a 
recipe similar to that employed by BaskerviJIe. 

‘ Dibdin tells us how Nicol contrived “to silence some connoisseurs of Print¬ 
ing, who, upon seeing the productions of the Shakspeare Press, were con¬ 
stantly saying‘This is very well, but what is this to the Printing of Bodoni.^’ 
... A specimen sheet of a pretended edition of Cicero was set up with the 
Shakspeare types, of the size of Bodoni’s publications. When this specimen 
was shewn to the same connoisseurs, they exclaimed, ‘ To what degree of 
perfection does this man mean to carry the art of Printing! Why this sur¬ 
passes all his former excellence! ’ And they were all veiy anxious for Mr. N. 
to procure them copies of the work. To this Mr. N. replied, ‘that Mr. Bo- 
doni had an agent in town; and if they would turn to the bottom of the last 
page of the specimen they would find his address ’ — which they found as 
follows — ‘ T'F. Bulmer and Co. Shaks/ieare Press’ 
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all, also printed by Bulmer for the Boydells in 1794-97, is 
another wonderful production—ih simplicity of arrange¬ 
ment, in typography, and in presswork. For pure typogra¬ 
phy is almost wholly relied on for effect, in both these books, 
and the reliance is justified. Martin’s roman types are very 
handsome, very clear—and very modern. His italic is a 
little too calligraphic; the italic capitals in particular show 
Baskervine’s influence and distract the eye. But the edi¬ 
tions evidently turned out what they were meant to be; and 
only a printer knows all that this implies! No description, 
however, gives any idea of the change of taste in English 
printing which these books exemplified. 

The magnificent letter-press of Chamberlaine’s Imita¬ 
tions of Original Drawings by Hans Holbein, being Portraits 
of Illustrious Persons in the Court of Henry P'111, printed 
by Bulmer in 1792, may be consulted by those tempted to 
belittle the work of this school. A more intimate and agree¬ 
able book is the charming edition of Poems by Goldsmith and 
Parnell, printed by Bulmer in 1795. This was the first really 
finely printed book illustrated by the Bewicks. In the inter¬ 
esting Advertisement Bulmer says: “To raise the Art of 
Printing in this country from the neglected state in which it 
had long been suffered to continue, and to remove the oppro¬ 
brium which had but too justly been attached to the late 
productions of the English press, much has been done 
within the last few years; and the warm emulation which 
has discovered itself amongst the Printers of the present 
day, as well in the remote parts of the kingdom as in the 
metropolis, has been highly patronized by the public in gen¬ 
eral. The present volume, in addition to the Shakspeaee, 
the Milton, and many other valuable works of elegance, 
which have already been given to the world, through the 
medium of the Shakspeare Press, are particularly meant to 
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cate effects could be obtained from blocks of wood.^ Of the 
Paper it is only necessary to say, that it comes from the 
manufactory of Mr. Whatman.” 

Bulmers edition of William-Somervile’s Chase (1796), 
a companion volume, “presented to the Patrons of Fine 
Printing” (for a guinea), is another delightful book in much 
the same manner. Martin’s types, used in both volumes, are 
charming transitional roman fonts, both delicate and spir¬ 
ited—and so thoroughly English that Bewick’s engravings 
seem in complete harmony with them {figs. 298, 299, and 
300). A magnificent work that employs Martin’s types is the 
two-volume History of the River Thames., issued in folio by 
William Bulmer & Company for John and Josiah Boydell 
in 1796. The title-page bears the words, “from the types 
of W. Martin.” Its pages of large roman type, beautifully 
set, make it one of the finest books Bulmer ever printed. 

The printer Bensley also issued books somewhat in this 
style, which are examples of “the latest fashion” in print¬ 
ing. His edition of Thomson’s Seasons, with plates by Bar- 
tolozzi, issued in 1797, and some luxurious books published 
by Stockdale, are good specimens of his earlier work. His 
composition is less successful than Bulmer’s, and his better 
work, which I shall mention later, appears to have been done 
after 1800. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the light, open types and 
widely spaced and leaded pages of volumes by the best 
printers in these last years of the eighteenth century, they 
seem to me to be very sincere and workmanlike solutions 
of problems which the printer worked out in the manner 
of that time. Such books were part of the life about them. 

’ George III could not be convinced that they were so engraved, and insisted 
on seeing the wood-blocks before he would believe it. 
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Sweet .smiling; villag;e, loveliest of the lawn. 

Thy sports are 1U‘<1, ami all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolatitm saihlens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And hall a idlagt* stints thy smiling plain. 

The subject proposal. Address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince. ‘/ he origin of hunting. The rude and unpolished 
manner of the Jirst hunters. Beasts at Jirst hunted for 
food and sacrifice. 1 he grant made by God to man oj the 
beasts, G-c. The regular manner ef tenuting first brought 
into this island by the .iSornnms. The best hounds and 
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CHAFnCR xvni 

TYPES USED IN THE AMKHICAN COLONIES, AND SOME 
E:aKLY AMERICAN SPECIMENS 

I X <-<)nu<‘('tion with iMitjlish [irinting- of the seventeenth 
und <*ig-hte(‘nth (■'*ntnri('.s,somethin|^ must he saidahout 
h' in tht' iMijiflish (.olonies of North America, 

and about oiu* or two ol the earliest specimens put forth by 
Amerk'aa typ<‘-founders and printers. 

'l'h<- first press set up in the Colonies was established at 
Cambii{lftj‘<‘, Massachusetts. Its activities extended from 
16da U) IdDd. Its e<piip,uent consisted of a printing-press 
tind t\pc, and with tiiese thre<^ pressmen and a printer ar- 
ti\(“<l m the .summer of I his proto-typofi^rupher of 

Biitish Not th .\meri('a w as Stephen Da ve, tniditionallv t'on- 
nected with tlu> famous London printer, John Day. I'he 
foimdatioti of this press was the work of Joseph Cdover, 
Rectoi of Sutum in Surrey, (*lover dyini^ on the voyag'eout, 
his w ile set u[) the pri'ss at ( :imbridg<\ in the latter months 
of 1<)3H. It wtis Jilways clos(*ly tis.s<K’iated with Harvard Col¬ 
lege; and among its moste<‘le"brat<‘d Ixwkswere ICltot’s 
Hi/j/f mid the //</// Pm/m litmL' 'Lhe ordinary ty[)t' for its u.se 
was all procnired ubr<*ati, probably from Kiigland and Hol- 
hind. Its work came loan end in IdFJ, Samuel Green being 
its last manager. 

In tin* seventeenth century, typography in Europe was 
u[)on the wane, and for English printing the Stuart period, 
owing to restrictions on the pn>ss, was a miserabh^ ejaxih. 
d'o make lifV beautiful was not the motive which led to the 
settlement of New Kngland: ami tlte promoters of the Cam¬ 
bridge Press tuerely desired that spiritual truth should be 

I‘or facHtmilch it! iih wiirk jiiici iliitt «if Dthcr Ma*iHs4rtuiwttH prifitrra, mi 
Littlcfipkrs Hmitf Ifk1H in I. liDsttJiu 1IHI7.‘i vtfK. 
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trived a mould, made use of the letters we had as punch¬ 
eons, struck the matrices in lead, and thus supply’d in a 
pretty tolerable way all deficiencies.” The earliest types in 
such offices as that of Bradford, the first New York printer, 
were probably Dutch and English; later types were Eng¬ 
lish, and chiefly those of Caslon—although after 1775 
(roughly speaking), type was made in North America. Prim¬ 
ers and books, newspapers and broadsides, were mostly 
printed in Caslon old style types in the mid-eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and up to the Revolution. Indeed, the Declaration of 
Independence itself was printed in the Caslon letter. It was 
the face commonly in use until about 1800. 

How well Colonial printers used it Avas another matter. 
For Franklin, writing from Passy (Avhere he had set up a 
private press) in October, 1779, to his niece, Mrs. Partridge, 
says: “I thank you for the Boston Newspapers, tho’ I see 
nothing so clearly in them as that your printers do indeed 
want new Letters. They perfectly blind me in endeavouring 
to read them. If you should ever have any Secrets that you 
want to be well kept, get them printed in those Papers.” 
Franklin admired and recommended Caslon’s types, and his 
own office was equipped with them. The style of’compo¬ 
sition of most Colonial work was like a provincial copy of 
London printing and was, as a rule, a good many years 
behind current London fashions. 

The first regular American type-foundry was that of 
Christopher Sauer or Sower II (son of a German printer of 
the same name), which was started at Germantown, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in 1772. Its appliances were imported from Ger¬ 
many, with moulds for three sizes of German type and some 
English script. Some of its type was cut and cast by Sauer’s 
assistant, Justus Fox, who bought the foundry in 1784. The 
next foundry was that of Jacob Bey, assistant to Sauer and 
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Paris, in order to acquire some insight preparatory to his 
commencing in America. Franklin purchased a foundry 
from this Fournier, which he brought to America, at his 
(Bache s) arrival; and Bache began type casting in Frank¬ 
lin Court in Market Street but soon relinquished that busi¬ 
ness for printing. I have seen, in Binny and Ronaldson’s 
possession, an history of type founding (in French) of which 
this Fournier is the author.^ Ronaldson, who was some 
years since in France in pursuit of antimony, tells me he 
V as in this foundry, now in the possession of Fournier’s 
grandson," and that there is a bust or head of Franklin" in 
that laboratory, at which the men looked and pointed with 
the liveliest enthusiasm, exclaiming: ‘Fexcellent Franklin.’” 
The four-page specimen-sheet issued by Bache Ms chiefly 
made up ofCaslon characters, although thefewtypes marked 
by an asterisk were cast in Philadelphia from French ma¬ 
trices. Interesting historically, this sheet contributes nothing 
to our knowledge of American type-forms—all the mate¬ 
rial being foreign. Though undated, it probably was not 
printed before 1790. 

Many of these small equipments finally fell into the hands 
of two Scotchmen, Archibald Binny and James Ronaldson, 
whose Philadelphia foundry was begun in 1796. In 1797, 
they offered for sale the first dollar-marks ever made in type. 
These men, in 1806, purchased the appliances for type¬ 
founding brought over by Franklin. 

The first specimen-book of an American Type Foundry 
is said to be that of Binny 8>c Ronaldson, which belongs to 

^ Evidently the Manuel Thjfiografihique of his father, Fournier le jeune. 

* M. Beaulieu-Foumier (?). 

" Possibly the likeness of Franklin alluded to in note on p. 257, Vol. I. 

A Sfiecimen of Printing 7]/fies belonging to Benjamin Franklin Bache* s 
Printing Office^ Philadeljihia, 
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the nineteenth century— A Specimen of Metal Ornaments 
cast at the Letter Foundery of Binny & Ronaldson. Phila¬ 
delphia. Printed by Fry and Kammerer, 1809. It was not 
a printer’s specimen of types, but a founder s specimen of 
ornaments. About one hundred ornamental cuts are shown. 

In appearance the designs seem largely inspired from 
French sources. A few of them are like those shown in 
Pierres’ collection of 1785. The general type of decoration in 
others is similar to cuts in the Gille specimen of 1808. A 
feature of the book is its versions of the arms of the United 
States. Ill-executed mechanically for the most part, from a 
decorative point of view the collection is respectable and 
has considerable style. The prices of these cuts run from 
twenty-five cents to five dollars, and, for the larger cuts in 
particular, seem high for what was supplied. 

In 1812, a Specimen of Printing Types from the Foundery 
of Binny £s? Ronaldson, Philadelphia, appeared, also printed 
by Fry and Kammerer. It begins with an address “To the 
Printers of the United States.” The proprietors^speak of 
having, through patronage of printers, been able to extend 
and improve their establishment on the grand scale, of 
which this specimen exhibits a proof.” From our point of 
view, there seems to have been little grand about the 
foundry except its pretensions. 

The great primer roman was used for the text of the 
imposing quarto edition of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, printed 
at Philadelphia in 1807 {fig. 30l), and very finely printed, 
too, by Fry and Kammerer, whose imprint appears on the 
specimen we are considering. Notes to The Columbiad are 
set in the small pica No. 1. This volume is an early instance 
of an American edition de luxe, and reflects the style of Bul- 
mer’s London editions. The engravings, after paintings by 
Smirke, were procured through the interest of RobertFulton. 
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301. Binny & BonaMson\ Type used in The Columhiad, Philadelphia, 1807 
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Of the larger sizes of type shown in this specimen, the 
French Canon roman and its italic is a really handsome 
letter. The rest of the larger sizes are of the heavy face 
then fashionable. The transitional forms of smaller roman 
and italic shown are delightful. I do not know whether these 
were cut in America or cast from imported matrices, but 
a passage in the preface to James Ronaldson’s specimen of 
1816 makes me believe that they were cut by Archibald 
Binny. They retain—especially in the italic of certain sizes 

a late eighteenth century touch, reminiscent of the work 
of Martin. The pica was supplied by Binny & Ronaldson 
for the text of Isaiah Thomas’s History of Printing in Amer¬ 
ica, issued in 1810. Six sizes of black-letter with a disagree¬ 
able German twist to it—notice the f’s {fig. 302); four 
German text types the double pica being reminiscent of 
very early German fonts; three sizes of Hebrew, and four 
of rather crabbed Greek, complete the book—except for 
three or four pages of ornaments.The“NewFlowers”which 
open the collection are attractive designs in white on black. 
The American arms (No. l), the urn (No. 4), the eagle (No. 5), 
etc., are quite delightful, and really charming when com¬ 
bined, as in the sixth of these borders. The skulls and cross- 
bones below are less inviting, and the designation “new 
flowers” perhaps indicates the immortelle! {fig. 303). The 
other ornaments are mostly variants of ancient patterns, and 
are in some cases excellent. 

Binny & Ronaldson were succeeded by James Ronald¬ 
son, who brought out a specimen in 1816 which, as it is 
beautifully printed, shows the transitional types mentioned 
above to much better advantage than Binny & Ronaldson’s 
specimen of 1812. The selection offered of both types and 
ornaments is considerably increased and bettered. The in¬ 
teresting Preface alludes to the 1812 specimen as repre- 
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senting the labour of twenty-five years, and adds that the 
adoption of ranging figures and the round s are among the 
improvements which have been made simultaneously with 
European foundries. Apologies are ofiered for the fat-faced 
types put forth “to imitate the Europeans,” contrary to the 
founders’judgment, and proved by experience to be suited 
only for “works of fancy.” An enlarged edition of this speci¬ 
men appeared in 1822. James Ronaldson was succeeded by 
Richard Ronaldson, who apparently issued no specimen. 
In 1833, the owners of the foundry were Lawrence John¬ 
son and George F. Smith. Later, on Smith’s retirement, 
Johnson took as partners Thomas MacKellar and John F. 
and Richard Smith. Upon Johnson’s death in 1850, his 
three partners added Peter C. Jordan to their company and 
became the firm of MacKellar, Smiths and Jordan, remem¬ 
bered by older printers. This house was absorbed in 1892 
by the American Type Founders Company. 

The material that a well-known eighteendi century printer 
possessed is shown in the specimen of Isaiah Thomas 
(1749-1831) of Worcester, Massachusetts. Franklin called 
Thomas the “American Baskerville,” but his printing 
was not remarkable except in view of the period in which 
he worked, and the difficulties which lack of good paper, 
good ink, and good workmen placed in his way. Thomas’s 
chief work was his folio Bible, published in 1791—the 
first folio Bible printed in America—for which Franklin, 
to whom Thomas presented a copy, expressed great admi¬ 
ration. Dr. Charles L. Nichols, the biographer and bibli¬ 
ographer of Thomas, considers Sewall’s Carmina Sacra 
(1789) the best printed of his books, though Thomas pre- 
feiTed Charlotte Smith’s Elegiac Sonnets (1795), a volume 
printed on the first wove paper made in this country, by 
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Tluunas himwlf. 'Phoinafi also printed music— the //V«w- 
ftrCoi/trtion qf'iSam-d Hanmni/ being his work. He was the 
author of that standard IxKik, /'/le Ihston/ of Printing hi 
Jmmra, l)ul)li.slu'd in 1810; and the founder of the Ameri¬ 
can Anti<|uarian So('iety of W^orcester, of which he was the 
first president. 

I In': title-page of I homa.s’s specimen shows his esteem 
for illiam C ashm 504). lit* had a complete series 
of ilu^ Caslon fonts, with some large letters cnit on wood. 
In a manuscript note, in a c’opy of his specumen belong¬ 
ing to the .Vmerkam Antkiuarian StK'iety, Thomas says: 
“t,‘:2000 sUTling and upwards, were added to this Speci- 
nu'n, in types from Fry Is, Caslon’sand Wilson’s Foundries, 
between 17H.5 and 1784 Iavc]. A great addition, and a 
great \'ari(‘ty of 'I'yp.-s were, adtkal to the following afttsr 
17H5. W'hen comjdete th«‘ Printing materials were estimated 
at Nine 'riiou.stinti Dollars.” His specimen shows a good 
aswirtnnmt <»f tnatfumiatical, algebraical, and astronomical 
ehara('ters, a font of (ireek, with .some vtiry good two-line 
(ijwk letters, and a small font of neat Hebnnv. There arc 
a number of tyjm ortiaments or “flowers,” .some of which 
are very las-tty. Of them 'riunuas says: “These ornamental 
types may be varied in a thou.sand different form.s, but they 
are here inserteil in the simple majiner in which they are. 
cast”: though tlx- eumpositor has tried his hand at new 
arrangemeiits without great suc<-e.s.s. Het iti a commonplace 
.script is this concluding ad v<-rti,semcnt: “ I. Thoma.s, Priiitcr, 
Worcester, Mafsac}m.setts,has with the greutc.steaniand at- 
Icntioit furnished liimself with thet Ixtst Printing Materials 
that could be made in Eurtipe, atid has purchaled the.sc ar¬ 
ticles t<i a very large amount, ''"He has evta-y thing reejui- 
site for neat, elegant, or (a-n:u!ientai Printing, be the work 
small or large, and w ill fx* happy to (‘xetnitc every com- 
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imuui ill tlu'vuiv Hi' In'* IV.tiJ isinn, .nj ilic m.ist itnwujuible 
'IVrms, am! with Tlu- !«x-k ih vAvr, hut a ,.„{,y 

whirii ThitiiKis j^jur tu Huiwaiil ( inat !>»• s.-rn in the 

lilirary <*i‘ thr I'nivn^ii). 
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CHAPTER XIX 

NINETEENTH CENTURY “ CLASSICAL ” TYPES 
BODONI AND THE DIDOTS 

T he pseudo-classical types which were in full pos¬ 
session of the European field in the first years of 
the nineteenth century, and which we best recog¬ 
nize by the term “Didot,” had their origin (l) in some special 
tendencies or influences in typography, and (2) in political 
and artistic movements,* which must be described at some 
length if we are to understand the typographical revolution 
which they brought about 

In typography, the first and earliest influence was the 
form of serif introduced into the French romain du roi by 
Grandjean in the reign of Louis XIV. This thin, straight 
serif, dazzling to the eye, rendered the mmain du roi letter- 
form quite unlike anything that preceded it Grandjean’s 
serif was discarded by Luce in the types cut by him in 
the time of Louis XV; but it was revived in types cut after 
Luce’s period, notably by the Didots. 

The second influence was the fashion for more modelled 
types, with light strokes in greater contrast to heavy strokes, 
introduced in England by Baskerville. This style, although 
it never took root deeply in England, was greatly admired 
on the Continent, especially in France and Italy. For, as 
Baskerville said when he offered his fonts to the Academie 
des Sciences, “ I have never sold my Types, nor do I intend 
to sell any to London printers, as my Labours have always 
been treated with more Honour abroad than in my native 
Country.” To France Baskerville’s types ultimately went, 
and his influence on both Bodoni and Didot is undeniable. 

^ For a full discussion of the latter, see Louis Hautecceur’s Rome et la Renais¬ 
sance de V Antiquity h la Jin du XVHR Si^cle. Paris, 1912 . 
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and elsewhere; and further stimulated by the sale of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Etruscan vases to the British Museum, 
the installation of Roman collections of sculpture, etc., and 
the journeyings of the erudite to Naples, Passtum, and Sicily. 
The popularization of all these wonders by publications 
illustrating and describing them—by Caylus, St. Non, Vis¬ 
conti, Winckelmann, Mengs, and others—led people to 
consider Rome, in the language of the day, “the unique 
Emporium of the Beautiful and the Temple of Taste.” 

In architecture, painting, and sculpture men soon formu¬ 
lated what was supposed to be the underlying theory of an¬ 
tique art. Artists searched Plutarch for subjects; sculptors 
chose living models on account of their likeness to antique 
statues; and the Beau Ideal was to be attained by study¬ 
ing antiquity rather than life. In painting, these ideas were 
exemplified by such pictures as Le Serment des Horaces of 
David, by Flaxman’s illustrations for the Iliad^ and by An¬ 
gelica Kauffmann’s pictures of antiquity a la tnode. In sculp¬ 
ture, Canova held first place in this revival, and made his 
reputation by work which, because it was thought the last 
word in classicism then, makes us smile now. 

And in the minor arts all the forms of antique ornament 
were pressed into the service of decoration. In furniture, 
marble or mahogany was encumbered or enriched by clas¬ 
sical ornaments in metal. In porcelain, Etruscan motijs were 
used at Sevres; Wedgwood named his potteries Etruria, and 
for him Flaxman made classical designs. Ruins became ink- 
stands, tripods turned into flower stands, porticoes formed 
clocks, and sphinxes, andirons. Pliny’s Doves in mosaic be¬ 
came table-tops, paper-weights, or brooches, buttons were 
a Pantique, and even fabrics were printed from Huet’s de¬ 
signs of Roman ruins. 

By the year 1790, Greek and Roman antique art had com- 
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ing and -scnilpture made itself felt also in oratory and liter¬ 
ature. And thus it seemed necessary, in typography, to 
clothe nen moth's t)t expression in a new way, and new 
type-forms wvre th'maiuledto doit.' It required only a“man 
of the hour” toaeeomidish this-—in France Didot, in Italy 
Btxloni. I hus artistic movements, political reforms, and dy¬ 
nastic t'hanges, togt'ther with t'ertain tendencies in design, 
t'ontrihuU'tl to the ptipidarization oi a kind of type which, 
hon'evtir far from t'lassicistn it seems to us now, represented 
to the l)il)lit)phile ttf thateptxdt a return to “antique virtue”! 


II 

I N bringing alxtut this r'hange in tyixtgraphic practic'e, 
Ikxloni show ed great originality in his new type-forms, 
and in this respect v\as the man most to he reckoned with. 
'Phe s('li(jlarly prestige of the Didots (in the long run a far 
gretiter force) ua.s infiuential in popularizing the.se new 
st}‘k\s iif tyfir* 
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editions were admired and collected by bibliophiles every¬ 
where. After 1790, his situation— vis-a-vis the Duke of 
Parma—was improved. This came about through an offer 
which Bodoni received from De Azara, Spanish Minister 
to the Papal Court, who conceived the idea of starting a 
press there (to bring out editions of the classics), of which 
he invited Bodoni to take charge. This plan coming to the 
Duke’s ears, he made a counter proposal, with the result 
that Bodoni remained at Parma with a larger press and a 
more independent position, which permitted him liberty to 
print for any one who wished to employ him. So, besides 
Italian, Greek, and Latin books, Bodoni enlarged his field 
by printing French, Russian, German, and English books 
—Walpole, Gray, and Thomson being among the English 
authors for whom he produced editions. He was appointed 
printer to Carlos III of Spain; he received a pension from 
his son, Carlos IV; he corresponded with Franklin; he was 
complimented by the Pope; the city of Parma struck a 
medal in his honour; he obtained a medal for his work at 
Paris; he received a pension from the Viceroy of Italy; 
Napoleon gave him another and a larger one, and in short 
he was a great personage. He was one of those fortunate 
mortals who, appearing at just the right moment, knew 
exactly what he wanted to do, attempted it, succeeded in 
it, was praised for it, and deserved (and highly enjoyed) the 
praise. What more coujd one ask? He departed this life 
at Parma in 1813, and even his funeral ceremonies appear 

formed, that the salary he has from the duke is only 150 zechins. His merit 
is great and distinguished, and his exertions are uncommon. He has 30,000 
matrices of type. I was not a little pleased to find, that he has met with the 
best sort of patron, in Mr. Edwards, the bookseller, at London, who has made 
a contract with him for an impression of two hundred and fifty of four Greek 
poets, four Latin, and four Italian ones—Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, and 
Theocritus; Horace, Virgil, Lucretius, and Plautus; Dante, Petrarcha, Ari¬ 
osto, and Tasso.’’ 
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to Ixi! 

As to Bo<loni’H sji»vjjn»*o-fi.***kN lafuirt iVom tho rluirm- 
ing iittk* Sjuviioon of IT/1, /'*»>>;'" r .l/rf/iivro/r, drsorilwil 
in a fornuTchaptorK tin* inscriptions iufjtotic tvirs, - /.v- 
aiz'mi Km u (’unimn STT-t,™- 

printed to commemorate the iKiptisni of' t!ie|*rijieei4'l*anna, 

may Ik* conskleretl his first attempt i»* liispSsiy Ids exi.tic 
characters. It is an interesting lwH>k • -'of pages, tjnnrto 
-~at>d show's twenty “learnetl** halts (/j. ;it»5). 

'I'he nuignificent KpiiKiiistuui in folio, printetl in 17i5 and 
later tolw ilescrilssl, also falls ituo this class. HtHlimi's Mmh 
unit' 'ri/itigriifu'n nl'Vim I have n»wer seen. It was appar- 
ently a (puirto bH»k ni .U»<l pages, rontaitiing «>nf* hundred 
siMs'imens of romun tmd lift) of cursive ejpes. ilisplayed 
in French and Italian on one siile of the leaf. In it were 
also inclndnl tweniv eighi si/,cs of Greek character, which 
were issued srpunUcH as w cll. This *s|ition of the Mimuuk 
seems also to have Iren printed in vrinvoform on various 
.s|X‘C!ai pajwrs ami on vellum, 

In the same year. ITHH, IVsIoni issued the finest and mtml 
imjswing of his specimens a folio rolirction of ronuin, 
italic, Hnssian, Greek, and t anrelWeschi tyjrs. The Imk 
opens, mjfortnnittely, with the last natmsl, in fifteen sixes 
of a detestable form of script capital, but the twenty-eight 
aljdialrts of roman amliwettty o,,ocn of italic capinds which 
follow are perhaps the most maKtiifiocni »//oW ever 
display«l. 'Fhe roman capita! letins in lutjpi sizes (from 
I to 5t are sjrcially fine * brilliant tn cut :md splendidly 
printed in ink of a wonderfully rich f4ack. ‘Fhen, too, un¬ 
like IkHloni’s later bioks, thr paper bits a pleasant snrftre 
from which all tftr life has not !»*en sin»«»the»l out. Nine 
alphaliets of Greek t'apiial letters !f4!"W, letih in tipright 





Hellenistica 


E'SoSa.a!^ri 

th • fidSia}jLa * dvtov 
h * i^dSco • dixov • xaraTtetdopiaroi; 
xai • Xa}X7t!p6tri<; • _^Xijx}iCLto^ * dvtov 
iativ * co^ 

Xa/j-Ttpotrig • j3A£|i|xaro<; • A’}-}eXov 
JJspiiCooosy * dvtov 
6 • * crroAjjv • do^rii; 

xal ’ owliXsiav * 

eviSvoev * duroi^ 

np6cr(»;rov * di/Tou * xc^p^Voop * pLBothv 
%al * ^avpLaotov 
&><; * dcrrijp * xai * * roHov 

(pooTitov • iv • 




3CX5t Greek from hrrrnon} lisottvi: Bodoni^ Parma^ 1774 
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and cursive forms — though how legitimate Greek '“''italic 
capitals” are is a question. The sizes from 1 to 4, or .7, are 
superb, especially number 1, in both italic and roman. Next 
come Russian capital letters in twelve sizes of roman and 
italic, and here again the cutting is brilliant and the im¬ 
pression effective to the last degree. From that point on, the 
types are upper and lower-case, beginning with roman and 
italic pafia/c, imperialc, mi/c, ditcal(\ in three weights of letter 
down to traanc^iste, below whic'h roman and italic are shown 
in ten sizes of each; followed by similar Russian fonts of 
great magnificence. Fonts of Greek follow in descending 
sizes, and a few spec'imens of roman and italic {Jig- 306), 
which arc much more old style than Bodoni’s later equiva¬ 
lent fonts. 

'riie splendour of this book (h^pends upon pure typog¬ 
raphy. 'Fhere is not an onuumait in it—not <*ven tlu‘ little 
tablets by which Bcxloni sonuainu'S gave a tlash of .salt to 
his book.s, but with which le.ss skilful printers have pc'j)- 
pered their repnxluetions! From a j)a.ssing allusitm in Bo¬ 
doni’s preface to his Maniwlcid 1818, it appears that only 
a few ('opies of this s])e(fimen w<a'e printed.* 

To this pericHl also Ix'longs Bodoni’s “Letter” to the Mar- 
<[uis de C'ubieres* in French and Italian, printed in 178.'>. 
Cone(Tning it Franklin wrote the following kater to Bodoni, 
dated Pliiladelphia,October 14, 1787: 

“1 have had tin* very great pleasure of rtx'eiving an<l 
perusitig your exe«'llent Plsscti dca C/iaractrrcx 1 sic j dc PIni- 
prinuiir. It is one of the most Ix'auliful that Art has hith¬ 
erto pnKluc’d. 1 shoidd be glad to .see a specimen of y<nir 

^ An example is in the Bnsten Puhlu* Library, 

^ LdCfrr r/e J. IL Jhthni, 7]//im(ra/ihr <iti Hoi d' vt Dirretdur dr t Jnr 

/irimrrid dr *V. , /. H, H hi fan! i)ur dr Pt(rm(\ d Moiinirur tr Munpm dr 
Cuhirrm, Parma, ITHa. 
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other Founts besides this Italic & Roman of the Letter 
to the Marq.® de Cubieres; and to be inform’d of the price 
of each kind.—I do not presume to criticise your Italic 
Capitals; they are generally perfect: I would only beg leave 
to say, that to me the form of the Tin the word LETT RE 
of the Title Page \_Jig- 307a] seems preferable to that of 
the Tin the word Typographies the next Page 307 b], 

as the downward stroke of T, T, T, F,B, D, TT, K, T, /, and 
some others, which in writing we begin at the top, natu¬ 
rally swells as the pen descends; and it is only in the A and 
the M and N that those strokes are fine, because the pen 
begins them at the bottom.” 

De Lama says that Bodoni was overcome wdth joy to 
have from the President of the United States of America 
this flattering letter, which he considered a title to glory 
and preserved with religious care. Bodoni and De Lama, 
although a little mixed about the office which Franklin 
held in America, were quite right in being pleased; and 
this compliment so flattered Ferdinand, Duke of Parma, 
that he had the letter translated into Spanish, and sent it 
to his uncle, Carlos III, at Madrid, to whom Bodoni was 
honorary printer by appointment.’^ 

In 1806, the Oratio Dominica in CLVLinguas Versa et 
Exoticis Characteribus Plerumque Expressa is another mas- 


' Bodoni was often called “the King of Typographers and the Typographer 
of Kings” a phrase suggested by the epitaph on Plantin’s tomb at Ant¬ 
werp. He was also styled “the Baskerville of Italy”—just as Didot was 
called the Bodoni of France,” tlie Foulis brothers ^^the Elzevirs of Glas¬ 
gow,” and 'I'homas “the Baskerville of America.” This rather ridiculous 
habit of calling somebody the something of somewhere else has always at¬ 
tracted a certain class of mind in this country. A worthy gentleman who 
lived in Rhode Island in the eighteenth century and collected pictures was 
styled the Lorenzo de’ Medici of Newport,” and a Boston schoolboy de¬ 
scribed Demosthenes as ** the Edward Everett of Athens. ” It was reserved, 
however, for Mrs. Piozzi to call Switzerland “the Derbyshire of Europe.” 
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f. S^man mid Italic from B^nfs Specimen^ Parma^ 1788 




XSTTAS 

J. 2 . S 03 > 0 ^J 

^y^po^raj^'/ie da ^oi 

CL. ^C)irecteu7^ t &mj>zimetie 
c^. <iA^. ^fK^. t &H^aui- ,2) uc ^e <^azm^ 

a a^tonsieur fe oMarauis 

2)(f 6ve9iiQp 

307. {a) Title of Lettre d De Cuhieres 

<Ti dans les feuilles du Gomite de 
Gorrespondance j, a Farticle de la 
fypograpAie^ on a comble d"eloges 
quelgues faibles essais de mes ca- 
racteres^ vous savez que je les dots 
entierement a Tempressement flat- 
teuVj avec lequel vous avez exige 


307. if) Text of Lettre d De Cuhieres: Bodoni^ Parma^ 1785 
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terly showing of what Bodoni could do in foreign and 
ancient alphabets—though a somewhat tiresomely perfect 
book.^ 

The second and final edition of Bodoni’s Manuale Tipo- 
grajico — in two quarto volumes, with a Discorso by his 
widow and Prejazibnehy Bodoni {Jigs. 308 and 309)—ap¬ 
peared in 1818, five years after his death. It was completed 
under the care of his widow and Luigi Orsi, who was for 
twenty years foreman to Bodoni. Signora Bodoni, writing 
to M. Durand Paine of Metz, from Parma (November 14, 
1817), says : “The Manuale Tipograjico in two volumes on 
papier-velin — the only kind of paper used for it — is not 
yet completed, but it will be, without fail, at the beginning 
of the coming year. I dare to believe that book-lovers will 
thank me for having published a volume which is so very- 
important to Typography. The reception which it will have, 
will make up for the trouble it has cost me (although Bo¬ 
doni has left the blocks or models for it) and tlie consider¬ 
able expense which I shall have had to incur before it is 
finished. Also, in view of the fact that but 290 copies are 
struck off, I cannot dispose of them at less than 120 francs, 
without any reduction. M. Rosaspina has engraved au burin 
the portrait after one which the celebrated Appiani . . . 
painted in oils, which is a striking likeness.” ^ 

The first volume contains, under the title of Serie di 
Caratteri Latini, Tondi e Corsivi, a series of roman and italic 


^ This polyglot Oratio Dominica was printed at the suggestion of Pius VII, 
who, in May, 1805, had passed through Parma on his way from the coro¬ 
nation of Napoleon. It was intended to outdo a like work published by the 
Imprimerie Imperiale at Paris. Bodoni’s book was dedicated to Eugene 
Beauhamais, Viceroy of Naples, to whom he personally presented a copy. 
In return for this work, Bodoni received a pension and an offer of the direc¬ 
tion of the Royal Printing House at Milan. 

* From an unpublished letter belonging to the author. 
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types, which cover 144 pages. These run from parmigianina 
to papule. Sometimes there are as many as fourteen vari¬ 
eties of the same body in different designs and weights of 
line. It is almost impossible to conceive why it was neces¬ 
sary to have so many kinds which, even to a trained eye, 
appear much alike; though it is perhaps justifiable in the 
larger sizes—as in the three weights of ducale{Jig. 310)— 
where differences can be clearly detected. The number of 
sizes of type, so nicely graduated that one almost merges 
in another, is more explicable. This great series enabled 
Bodoni to place on his pages, not approximately, but exactly., 
the size of type he wished to employ {fig- 311). 

Succeeding pages (145—169) show Sene di Caratteri Can- 
cellereschi, etc., in smaller sizes ugly, gray forms of script. 
Here and there an interesting one appears—like number 
13, or the large sizes, 16 and 17. The English scripts are 
imitations of the “fine Italian hand” then fashionable in 
England, and have little to recommend them. Volume I 
closes with an enormous array of capital letters, both roman 
and italic, followed by a few pages of hideous script capi¬ 
tals unworthy of the collection. 

The second volume contains an assemblage of roman and 
“italic” Greek capitals, covering sixty-two pages; and ex¬ 
otic types, beginning with Hebrew, run on to the ninety- 
seventh page. These are followed by German and Russian 
types, many of great splendour. The book closes with se¬ 
ries of borders, mathematical, astronomical, and other signs, 
musical notation, etc. Some few ornaments (fregi) are at¬ 
tractive (fig. 312), but most of them, while very perfect, are 
chilly, sterile, and uninteresting. The borders {contomi) con¬ 
fined in rules—a form of decoration which Bodoni affected 
for his broadsides—are, however, quite charming {fig- 
313). The arabic figures displayed are distinguished, and 



fonderia: il Manualepresente ne ren- 
derd esatto conto, qualora vogliasi 
confrontare col primo. Converrammi 
piuttosto osservarCj che il sesio e il 
contorno sono i inedesimi cldegli vi- 
vente diede ad alcune pagine fatte 
imprimere perprooa. In queste, a dif- 
ferenza del suo primo Manuale, ove 
ogni pagina conteneoa la descrizio- 
ne di una ([ualche citta, comincian- 
do colnome di essa, voile replicato 
il principio della prima Catilinaria 
= Quousque tandem aLut^re ecc. 
per mettere sotto I'occhio de’com- 
mettenti di caratteri il vantaggio 
che potrebhero ritrarre domandando 


308 . Page of Signora Bodoni^s Discorso: Manuale Tipografco^ Parma^ 1818 














dono puro di Dio e felicita di natu- 
ra,benche spesso provenga da lunga 
esercitazione e abitudine, che le piu 
difficili cose agevola a segno cbe in 
fine senza pin pur pensarvi riescono 
ottiinamente fatte. Che pero la gra- 
zia della scrittura forse piu che in al- 
tro sta in certa disinvoltura di tratti 
franchi, risoluti, spediti,e nondime- 
no cosi nelle forme esatti, cosi degra- 
dati ne'’pieni,c/ie non trova Finvidia 
ove gli einende. Ma forse piu sicuro 
e ristringerci a , dire che han grazia 
le lettere, quando sembrano scritte 
non gia con isvogliatezza o con fret- 
ta, ma piuttosto, che con impegno 
e pena, con felicita ed amore. 

Tanto piu hello sara dunque un 
carattere, quanto avra piu regolari- 


309 . Pag'd of Bodoni’s Prefazione: Manuale Tipografco^ Parma^ 1818 













Quousque tan¬ 
dem abutere,Ca- 
tilina, patientia 

Quousque tan- 
de abutere, Ca- 
tilina, patientia 

Quousque tan¬ 
dem abutere, 
Catilina, pati- 


310. Specimen of BodonVs Ducale in three weights 
Manuale Tlpografico^ Pcirma^ 1818 
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312 . Ornaments: Bodont^s Manuale Tipograjico^ Parma^ 1818 
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deserve mention. The music type is uninteresting, the plain- 
song notation in particular being too modern in effect. The 
work is probably the most elaborate specimen that the world 
has ever seen — an imposing tour de force — and the acme 
of Bodoni’s late, chilly, dry manner. 

Bodoni’s work may be divided into two periods: (l) when 
he employed old style or transitional types and used decora¬ 
tions somewhat profusely, and (2) when he depended on his 
own type-designs and unadorned typography forhis effects. 
His early printing shows French influence very distinctly, 
and in the specimen of 1771— Fregi e Majuscole —the bor¬ 
der of Bodoni’s title-page is almost a copy of that of the 
second volume of Fournier’s Manuel Typographique. But 
earlier than that, the French fashion of printing appears in 
such books as Le Feste (T Apollo and the Pastorale of 1769— 
which commemorate gala performances in honour of the 
marriage of the Duke of Parma. Some other early books of 
the Stamperia Reale—such as Alberti’s Saggio di Poesie 
Italiane (1773) or Trenta’s tragedy FAuge, issued about 
1774—are so far from Bodoni’s later style that it is at first 
sight difficult to believe that he printed them. Such a book 
as the Epithalamia Exoticis Lingids Reddita of 1775, issued 
in honour of the marriage of Marie Adelaide Clotilde, sister 
of Louis XVI, printed in Bodoni’s “first manner” from old 
style types, is a masterpiece; really magnificent in its types, 
their arrangement, and the superb engraved decorations 
which, for once, enhance the effect of the page {figs. 314 
and 315). I think it one of his finest volumes. 

In 1784, Bodoni printed another very charming book in 
this early manner— Prose e Versi per onorare la Merrurria 
di Livia Doria Caraffa, a collection of poetry, prose, and 
inscriptions which is probably one of the most beautiful me¬ 
morial volumes ever produced. The fonts of delicate roman 



m riilNI'INti TVIT.S 

:uul itiilk'ty|»‘ arr tliHJtiH'Sl) "lil In S HiHlujjr.stHli. 

turn of thii-i/m *|tiait>>, ua*. juihlishial-’- a n»ost 

Irautiful ljo<(k (I'lrintot! tnitiifU >ii rajusal Icstrrs) i« (int'k 
luui Latin.'H um ohniso /»; /'unro-r,;- ..' f II **l' 
thf (h-dz;tt>it' Funrhr of Bolfori ifor iho •lasnr tiot-asion) are 

also jj<.«KU|*«‘<imr!i*<of hjH ••arliri tastr, Thr t imA utHiltal- 

bn CaHhiuu'hus of lVt>J n’jains a i^ivM iioal uf his early 
style: and his I'>h%<F */: /V4;>:.M*f 1 Vhi in another ":- 

delif^htfnl piece of printing simpl--. aja! scry i-lwraeter- 
Lstie. 'Fhe Brief »»f Lius \ 1 of I ;o,*, uf uhrh there were 
but twelvii* copies primed in folio, n%it\ w ell harecansnl the 
Pope to exclaim that he must issue a second hi ief to praise 
the way in which iisfoni had ptimed the fiisl one! Of - 
ail this work, a little dJnei \nacie.ai in Ineek of 1791 tt 
my favotu'ile otjr of his njost es.|nisiie bits of printing, 
Meunwfnle, the ijicreasisc,; number ..f Lsiks prelignrbg ^ 
his later war of wotiii;),; like tfje Horace .uni Imifutmnt ] 
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ing stnall faces of type mu l.uge Ldiirs, which elhsHnally ’ 
pmrtttrtimvh fonts fj.»ns being set solid, H»s ipiartoTaei- ; 
tus of iHtH is a fme bf.»L transiiioua! in style, jierliajis. 

// litirdult'Uii ,SFi‘,: .Vrui of iHHn is a f nil - blow-« exam* 
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314. Roman in Epithalamia Exoticis Linguis Reddita^ etc,: Bodoni,, Parma,, X775 
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Rochefoucauld’s Maxirnes in French of 1811, and the French 
Telemaqueoi 1812, which Bodoni thought perhaps his best 
work—all these are books showing originality of conception, 
even though the conception may not be of a very endearing 
kind. 

One of the last and most typical of his editions is La 
Giuditta of 1813—begun but not finished by Bodoni—a 
book absolutely without ornament, and very fine in its way. 
Some smaller volumes of poems in 16mo, delicately printed 
from delicate types, on paper which is much like vellum in 
quality, are delightful of their kind. Such are Parini’s Odi 
of 1799; Fersi di Giordani^ in four volumes, of 1809 ; and 
Verst del Conte Aurelio Bemieri^ 1811, in four volumes. 

Finally, Bodoni’s broadsides—inscriptions in capitals, 
framed in borders made up of ornaments—are among his 
most interesting performances. These are rare; and while 
no reproduction gives much idea of them, I refer the reader 
to their facsimiles at the end of Bertieri’s admirable book.^ 

Bodoni’s larger volumes were certainly often magnificent. 
They were planned on a great scale. It has been very well 
said of him that those who came after might choose to do 
something else; but that what he chose to do could never 
be done better. His first manner, in one way less character¬ 
istic of him, is, as I have said, much the more agreeable 
and sympathetic. He was then under the influence of French 
styles, although perhaps he had given up employing French 
types; but there was about the books of this period — as 
in those of his rival Didot—real charm. The distinction 
of old style type was retained, but it was slightly refined. 

^ For these and other interesting facsimiles see Bertieri and Fumagalli’s 
V Arte di Giambattista Bodoni. Milan, 1913. The series of plates at the end 
show at a glance tlie difference between his early and late manner of printing. 
A chronological table of Bodoni’s editions forms Vol. II of De Lama’s Vita 
di Bodoni. Parma, 1816. 
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But while it was in his first period that he produced his 
most beautiful books, he himself did not think so. It may¬ 
be said that this is self-evident, because he soon changed 
his style for one which he must have considered an im¬ 
provement But it was not Bodoni, but the spirit of the art 
round about him, that made his later types more and more 
rigid, their heavy lines thicker, and their light lines thin¬ 
ner and more wiry. Wonderfully perfect as these types 
were in detail, they contributed to a style of printing that 
made these later books as official as a coronation, and as 
cold as the neighbouring Alps! His volumes were to other 
printing what Canova’s statuary was to earlier sculpture. 

Many of Bodoni’s books lacked intimacy and charm, too, 
because of his conception of the function of his press. He 
cared nothing about printing as a means to popular instruc¬ 
tion. He did not despise the masses — he forgot all about 
them! He was a court printer, existing by the patronage of 
the Lucky Few. His editions were intended to be livres 
d^apparat^ He not alone saw no harm in making them so, 
but the bigger and more pretentious they were, the better 
he liked them. In fact, he openly said so, and told Renouard, 
the French publisher, “ Je ne veux que du magnifique, et je 
ne travaille pas pour le vulgaire des lecteurs.” I am afraid, 
too, that he always retained an eighteenth century Italian 
carelessness about detail, which often gave Italian archi¬ 
tecture and painting of that period such delightful brio. But 
“broad effects,” when applied to scholarship and proofread¬ 
ing, lead to disaster. Thus the texts of Bodoni’s classical 
editions have never been considered very correct, and his 
books, apart from their appearance, are not valuable to the 

^ A collection of Bodoni’s books in all thdr different editions, on large paper, 
special” paper, vellum, etc., is preserved in the Ducal Library at Parma, 
where the matrices of Bodoni’s types are also exhibited. 




PARANGONE 1. 

N’ayez de P attachement, et 
de 1 ’ amour pour le monde , 
qu’a proportion du temps que 
vous Y devez ^tre . Gelui qui 
voyage, ne doit point s’ ar 
Non ahhiate attacco, ne amo- 
re pel mondo^ se non che a pro- 
porzione del tempo^ che voi vi 
dopete dimorare . QuegU che ec . 

PARANGONE II. 

Iln’ya au monde que deux 
manieres de s’ elever; ou par sa 
propre industrie, ou par I’ imbe- 
cilite des autres. On ne vole. ec 

Non ha V uomo che due mez- 
zi per aggrandire; o la propria 
industria^ o V altrui imhecillitd. 
Non si vola colle stesse ali etc. 

- " I —I - 


316. Roman and Italic: Amorettls Saggio de^ Caratteri 
Parma ^ 1811 
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scholar. Didot, who published much better editions, but did 
not print so well, justly enough said that Bodoni’s books 
would figure on the shelves of collectors, but not in the 
libraries of savants—adding, “Comme litterateur je con- 
damne ses editions, comme typographeje les admire.” There 
were other eminent critics who took the same tone. Appar¬ 
ently it was not only in the classics that he sinned; for Horace 
Walpole, writing in 1790 to Mary Berry, who was then in 
Italy, says, “I am glad you did not get a Parmesan Otranto. 
A copy is come so full of faults that it is not fit to be sold 
here.” But whatever Bodoni’s faults were, he was perfectly 
characteristic of his period, and expressed it in his work. 
Because he was so characteristic of his time is perhaps the 
chief reason that he is a great printer. 

Andrea Amoretti, a learned Italian priest, who, renoun¬ 
cing his calling, engraved some of Bodoni’s types, and who 
printed some pretty books himself, issued a delightful little 
specimen, Saggio de' Caratteri e Fregi della Fonderia del 
Fratelli Amoretti Incisori e Fonditori in San Pancrazio presso 
Parma (l81l), and this book shows how the Italian output 
had been influenced by Bodoni and Didot^ {fig- 316). The 
clear-cut ornaments, which are to earlier ornaments what 
the Amoretti types of 1811 are to earlier types, are very per¬ 
fect, very brilliant, and extremely characteristic of the fash¬ 
ionable style in printing at that period {fig. 317). Indeed, Bo¬ 
doni’s work was much copied by such presses as that of the 
Vicenzi at Modena and in other parts of Italy. The luxurious 
books of the Tipografia della Societa Letterdria at Pisa (now 
almost forgotten), which employed Amoretti’s fonts, were 
important and collected by amateurs of printing. The effect 

^ The Amorettis also issued in 1830 another specimen — JVucrvo Saggio 
de^ Caratteri e Fregi della Fonderia dei Fratelli Amoretti Incisori e Fonditori 
in Parma. It is inferior to the first one and shows some types in the English 
manner of Thome. 
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of Amoretti’s fonts is shown in the folio Poesie di Catullo, in 
Italian and Latin, issued at Pisa in 1815. This book recalls 
Bodoni’s manner, but just misses its excellence; somehow 
the types seem commonplace, and their arrangement lacks 
Bodoni’s clever touch. Amoretti’s types are also used in 
Tasso’s Aminta, printed in Pisa in 1804 at the same press; 
but here the types are too much spaced and look weak, not 
only on that account, but because they are so. 

Ill 

S OME account of the manifold activities of the Didot 
family is given in a previous chapter, but we must now 
consider their important part in the development of nine¬ 
teenth century type-forms. Their eighteenth century influ¬ 
ence in the movement toward lighter types is shown by 
Francois AmbroiseDidot’s fonts cut byWaflard about 1775,‘ 
in that interesting book already spoken sur les Pro¬ 

ves de PImprimene, written and put forth by Didot Paine 
in 1784, and in the delightful Essai de Fables JVouvelles, 
in which the Eptre was reprinted in 1786. It is but fair 
to say that mid-eighteenth century French specimens were 
full of very light fonts, in what w^as then ealled the gout 
nouveau, and it was these that the Didots somewhat re¬ 
fined upon. On the other hand, some of the graceful and 
spirited but attenuated old style types used by the Didots 
about 1780 were very beautiful, and have not been suffi¬ 
ciently noticed—types just on the turn of the tide— fore¬ 
shadowing the coming change in style, but by no means 

I have not been able to examine any volumes showing; large sizes of the 
Waflard types, which were quickly superseded by Vibert’s fonts, for which 
Pierre Didot was responsible. Alphabets of Waflard’s characters are shown 
in Thibaudeau’s La Lettre (TIinp.rimerie, VoL I, pis. 15 and 16. The date 
of their appearance there given (1757) would appear to be open to question. 





317. Ornaments: AmorettPs Saggio de^ Caratteri 
Parma^ 1811 
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disfigured by it. None of these characters (save possibly 
Waflard’s) prepare us for the fonts cut by Firmin Didot 
about 1800 for the Racine and also used in the composition 
of the Constitution de la Republique. 

The famous edition du Louvre of Racine (1801—5) was 
printed by Pierre Didot in three folio volumes, and' con¬ 
sidered his chef d'oeuvre. “The splendid execution of this 
book,” says Bouchot, “ was a true typographical revolution. 
Never in any country had scrupulous perfection of detail 
been joined to so masterly a knowledge of arrangement and 
form of characters. The great artists of the Davidian school 
were anxious of the honour of seeing their drawings repro¬ 
duced as illustrations, and... designed the fifty-seven plates 
with which the edition was adorned.” Two hundred and 
fifty copies were printed, one hundred of which had proofs 
of the plates before letters. It was published by subscription 
at 1200 francs for the ordinary edition, and with proofs at 
1800 francs. 

The series of typical “Didot” characters used in it is dis¬ 
tinguished by the violent contrast of their thick and thin 
lines. The heavy strokes of the letters are very strong, the 
thin lines and the serifs are exaggerated and lightened to 
a mere hair-line. The italic is almost as if engraved. The 
effect as a whole is perfect, but dazzling; it sticks into, 
rather than strikes, the eye. All the agreeable, mellow feel¬ 
ing of the letter of Jenson and Garamond is gone. “ Didot in¬ 
contestably realized,” says Thibaudeau, “a pompous roman 
alphabet instinct with majestic grandeur, but of extreme 
dryness and absolutely glacial rigidity of line.” He adds 
that a whole school of typography sprang up around this 
Didot “formula-type.” There existed, however, a minority 
who did not accept Didot’s fonts without criticism and 
protest. 
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We can understand the enthusiasm excited by such books 
as Didot’s Horace and Racine only when we realize that 
the men chosen to illustrate them were part and parcel 
of the movement in Art that I have already outlined, and 
that printing was itself but a tiny current in the far-reach¬ 
ing sweep of this tide. Lifeless and pretentious as such work 
seems to us now, to the public of that day it appeared the 
quintessence of the antique spirit. For it must be observed— 
and this observation has a moral for the printer—that what 
the contemporaries of Didot saw and admired in his print¬ 
ing is not what we see and admire now. Men of that day 
saw, or thought they saw, in Didot’s great folios, antiquity; 
to us the only interesting thing about them is that they ex¬ 
hibit Didot’s idea of it. And since the Didot idea was not 
particularly interesting, or his manner charming, neither 
his types nor the books he printed with them much interest 
us. The only “period” a printer can work in so as to give 
pleasure at subsequent periods appears to be his own. 

The development of this Didot letter is shown in the 
S^cimen des Nouveauoc Caracteres . . . de P. Didot Fami of 
1819 318). Here we see a new style of French type in 

full swing. Pierre Didot says these fonts were engraved 
under his personal supervision by the type-cutter Vibert, 
whom he assisted (and probably inordinately tormented) for 
three hours a day for ten years to get things to his mind. 
Francois Ambroise Didot, it should be remembered, had 
reformulated a system of type-measurement—one reason 
why his style of type became so popular with printers. His 
son applied this mathematical sense to type-design, with 
a resultant rigidity which is a mark of early nineteenth 
century “classic” French fonts. Almost every trace of pen- 
quality vanishes in these types. It is an alphabet “regular¬ 
ized” to a painful degree; though very perfect and very 



318 . Italic in P. Didot Vainfs Specimen des Nouveanx Caracteres^ Paris^ 1819 
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brilliant. There are marked and disagreeable peculiarities 
in some letters {Jig. 319), and its disabled g and wounded y 
warn us of the danger of too much fussing over details. 

Some very horrid characters engraved for the Imprim- 
erie in 1818 by Jacquemin were a reflection of those heavier 
types introduced by Thorne in England; for after the down¬ 
fall of Napoleon, English fashions were popular. They had 
a counterpart in those of Henri Didot’s nephew, Marcel- 
lin Legrand, whose fonts of 1825—a sort of mechanical 
version of Didot’s 1819 fonts—were followed by the same 
engraver’s unpleasantly condensed types of 1847. 

The efi'ec^t of types of the Didot school may be seen in books 
published in France by different members of the Didot 
family, by Renouard, and other progressive publishers, be¬ 
tween 1800 and 1850. The following volumes, selected at 
random, show a certain progression in style of type as the 
century advanced. 

In the I{ti<v!i(jii('.s of Virgil and the Idyll&i of Theo('ri- 
tus, translated and printed by Firmin Didot, his caractcirs 
(1't‘critiaT wer<“ first used in 1806. In 1811, Renouard pub¬ 
lished, in two volumes 12mo, an illustrated edition of the 
Fables of La Fontaine, which was an important book in its 
time anti a c.haratUeristic piece of early nineteenth century 
typography. 'The fonts msed in the 1817 edition of Molifire’s 
works—in (Kttavo, [)rinted by Pierre Didot rat7te —show 
further jtrogression toward modern fat'e types, as we now 
understand the term. Baour-Lormiau’s tran.slation of Tasso’s 
Ja'usalcDi Delivrvc, itublislud by Delaunay and printed by 
Didot Ic jaarie in 1819, though virile compared with later 
typ(*. efi(K:ts, is a v<n-y frigid tmd tiresomt; [)c.rforman(;e. 

Fal'.sifs ct 'r/vdarfioas ni Fers de Finiii/i D/dot. Pai'is., de 
la l'ypogra/)hit! dc P. latri/r, 1822, shows Didot’s own views 
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C'hamhiur |m!ilisti".? Sn au.t j.riittrd liy 
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FivtTS ill ISdo,ii! iuo volntio's is aU.* an 

nrwliat till* Uuiut liMD'.f.i! jiomm! isaoj-ht jit to proHritt 
to tlio [luhlio. (‘unu»’r\ taittosi-* td Si, 5*i(*nr\ /*««/ 

et in oi-tavo, printnl lit lUf'i'ti ;>nt| inililislif,! at 

Paris in IHdH, uus omh•.!*!*' mi a in 

nuikiuj?. Bo.si«l*‘sinain Uni .'•jSiO.iiiuf.n!.} 'Poiiy 

JohaiuiMt, its U'j^t Mas Mnot’s-'-t*-.! «illi inntunrMMr 
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unit) of illustration uithii 1 * 0 ,;i;ot!t} o, .*. iloow ij.o fslhtani. 
'Phissuir in tin* inakijr.jof ^ilVFtok'-. |•^}.,)slri| isi a!) cumt- 
trios for many yraiH. 

Fitiiiily, Ii<»rao»'\ iif,*•>,:, ptinfr*! !oi Fntjun Ui.loi in IHSS 
from very tiny fi|tos, is rsaminuti t;i. Vmliroisr Fir- 
niin Ditlot’s iKltiioss .iu *,).5u** lyijo'irajibioal 

details ahntt the rtliiion, ‘Plir sjiiunosi it pr m the l»o**k {<*nst 
|jy Lanrtiii Do lirmi» ss tisnl m {!)»■ snifrs io Didot's 
address'” not so sjnal!, hotton-r, Hfim Didot’s tniew- 
.seopie tvjins used in IMd'.' ui a ndniitf nlit»’.,«n of La IFflte- 
foneanki's J/«, 

F.xeept for tho irootisn5o5.ii4i •.!' I'f«4.s of that jiet'ioti, 
types «*f the Didol srh‘#»l hm*’ htJle pi.e'tiea! lalne to u« 
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LE TREIZE. 


Conjurant la melancolie, 

La defiance et ses detours, 

La froideur, et la jalpusie, 

En ont confie I’heureux cours 
A THymen sensible, aux Amours, 

A la raison, k la folie: 

Heureux qui sait regler toujours 
Leur accord, leur douce harmonie! 

Lii, des dieux respirant la vie, 
L’Hymen, par sa fecondit(5, 

L’Hynien, que mon cceur deifie, 
Entretient, augmente, et varie 
L amour, I’espoir, et la gaiete; 

La douce paix, la libertc, 

Y president de compagnie, 

Versant, offrant de tout cote 
Et le nectar et I’ambrosie. 

Comme, apres un beau jour d’ete. 
La nuit, plus calme et non moins belle, 


<) 

319. Roman in P. Didot's Specimen^ etc., Paris, 1819 
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IV 

O F early nineteenth century French specimens to be con¬ 
sidered, the first is that of J. G. Gill6 Jils, who in 1808 
issued a folio specimen entitled Recueil des Divers Carac- 
teres Vignettes et Omemens de la Fonderie et Imprimerie de 
J. G. Gille} The series of book-types shown are just on the 
verge of modern face. The titling-letters are of the extreme 
“Didot” form. The best fonts in this book are the beauti¬ 
ful series of caracihres d'^criture in ronde, batarde, and coulb, 
which (especially in larger sizes) have much movement and 
style. These were used with great success for administra¬ 
tive and commercial printing. The vignettes or type-borders 
are distinctive, particularly those with black backgrounds, 
which are among the handsomest of their kind {Jig. 320). 
The collection of decorations cut on wood and reproduced 
in polytype is an important feature. All kinds of interesting 
ornaments are displayed. Many of them are in the pseudo¬ 
classic taste of the period, which was taken uncommonly 
seriously by Gill6. In a prospectus about his designs for print¬ 
ers, he alludes slightingly to the borders and tail-pieces in 
Louis XV style, holding Luce up to ridicule, who, he says, 
“did not consult the immortal and enchanting cartons of Ra¬ 
phael. . .. But in our day,” he adds,“Percier, Fontaine, and 
other great architects have appeared. They have opened 
our eyes, and iron, marble, steel, wood, all should breathe 
the spirit of Raphael”—though I do not think Raphael 
would easily recognize his “spirit” in Gille’s type ornaments! 
An idea of the collection may be had from our reproduc- 

' This foundry existed in the eighteenth century, when it was presided over 
by a certain J. Gill6, who published an interesting octavo specimen in 1773, 
and another of 16nno form in 1778, entitled Caracth-es de la Fonderie de 
J. Gilte, Qraveur et Fondeur du Roi, etc. About 1790, his son acquired the 
foundry. 
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aisoabnit IHtiH 1 /;^. In iliis. f*\;t»n|.los aio sh.muof 
thr nunan ami isalio :yi>»‘s :un! ?!n' i-.y :r*i ’n .fn-^rtorr just 

siKikon *»f. uiai thf sIut: is smutniuiod \ut!i «iui‘ nf tiiltfs 

fur Iwulors. 

A Itm inijK.riaiU sj^s-iturn uf alstni this |w>ri»«i istho folio 

l.y liosnard uui! (nil)- 
!ish«lt>y him in IHIJ, |niniri! by Mnmi*. amlhiun'r.stbgfor 
its pjrtty tn-tiauunus th-sigtjrU tu ligla stylo. 
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Arat>H% Samaritan, Syriar, ;o,»l alsi. a line series of roman 
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the splemlkl pressMork of Piene l)kh*t W'e repro- 

thtee the sitith |»htie <4' the series ). ‘Phe Jttry of the 
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320. Borders: GtlU jils Specimen^ Paris^ 1808 
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'^i*-li«eioni la vertu et 
"^Oting ne pouira se 
pour elle; on 
’ on coimoiira 

*''^olr point suivie et 


*^ur cles hommes ert 
coinmuniirnent 
’ "^J^rtune. 

In AIRE. 

Uric \ertu utile 
*"*StHoiu a terminer 
' ''f>cratiuiis^ et elle 
‘ intsideiablcment 4 
^ sur le mauvais 
rises. 

■ >tns souDent dans 
^ociete, avec nos 

"Actios ridicules, 

-IVDINAIRE. 

-u tivemenl la cause 
-.■juoi ils consistent 
’ inculperonspas 

■ i rie murniurerons 
-«crontre Ics Jecrels 
i^clence. 

■ ‘<3 riant toutes nos 
'•tr nous permet pas 
' seseder le present. 


;;es dans le monde 
' relent pendant un 
[:,sdmiration» et qui 
■.-ir- commune'ment 
. ia. nouveaute, qui 
t^ncEiination. 

•'TJt sincere tombera 
Lie^^es que lui tend 
T.idchancete. 

tiI*L GRAS. 
..le-Ucment un mot 
r axmes s’eti servent 
r.'e-rs tout le monde 
i, a.nncment ie nom 
pour la quelle Ils 
a consideration. 
{,is a tnwailler a la 
j- C-mdmespares quo 
- teJtre hunalie's. 


AUGUSTIN 

Un honime qui consomme son 
bien imprudcimncnt porte a ses 
enfans un dommage considerable 
et produit Ics incoinmodites d'une 
mtsere souvent prejudiciable. 

Uurbanite montre hs homines 
coniine ils devroient ctre. 

A. AUGUSTIN. 

Letude des livrcs cst un doiix 
amusement pour ceux qui alraent 
I'instructlon; elleleurdiminue les 
desagremens qu'on eprouve dans 
le commerce des liommcs- 

La tranquillitd de Tame proiive 
dvidemment la bonne conscience. 

G. TEXTE. 

Les homines que Ton croit 
commuiidmcnt heureux eii ce 
monde, ont infmiment moins 
de parfait contentement, que 
do soLicis et d’amcrtiimes. 

L*irresolution est an dt^aiit 
qui iiuit h noire avancement. 

G. ROMAIN. 

Evitons constamment la 
renconti'e de ces homines 
de communication libre et 
parlant co'ntinuellement. 

Jjes hommes devroient se 
secourir mutuellemcnt. 

A. G. ROMAIN. 

L’ostentation d’opulence 
est commuiiemcnt la manic 
des hommes qui n’ont point 
de meritc personnel. 

La loi la phis cxactcment 
obseivee est la bienseance. 


P. PARANG ON. 

Souvent Thomme ne 
pent se rendre raison du 
motif qui le determine. 

Uii liomme vraiment 
instruit est mocleste. 

G. PAR AN GO N. 

L'immense fortune 
do line de ia vanite a 
riiomme commiiii. 

La mort cVim homme 
de bicn est un malkeitr. 

P. CANON. 

Coinmunement 
les hommes sont 
emportes vers 

Uadmiration. 

G. CANON. 

Commune. 

Estimation 


D. CANON. 

amour 

amitie 


de ^omptaStej do liu He^iv eju autorhi} tb 
Jenifer auj tPorleur iaj jomnio da. 

JCciC c/fiuulitounane.ci ffeuetauju '2e<(i vwtecO 
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<deaticeJ> pu 6 tiqiieJ> deJ 
faj zfocie'tlJ decz- (XtUc-. 

Sar Petit Canon. 

OXloud — coiiimcEiOoiiA_ exj—' 
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Sur quatre Poitus de Cicero. 
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Sur deux Points de P. Canon. 
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John Thompson,—contributed to this. Settling in Paris in 
1816, his engraved decorations were very much the mode, 
and their multiplication by the process known as polytypage 
put them at the disposal of the ordinary printer. Thomp¬ 
son published, in 1826, the first of a quarterly series of 
collections of his ornaments, entitled Recueil de Vignettes 
gravees sur bois et polytypies par Thompson, This thin quarto, 
printed by J. Pinard, shows his work, with prices for the 
cuts affixed to each. They were not very charming produc¬ 
tions, for though well engraved, they were somewhat dry 
both in design and in line. But Thompson set a style which 
was much followed in France. 

Many of the cuts in the Gille Jils specimen of 1808 are 
repeated in Epreuves des Divers Caracteres^ Vignettes et Or- 
nemens de la Fonderie de J, A, Pasteur^ Paris, 1823; a fuller 
and in some ways more interesting collection. Though Pas¬ 
teur appears to have succeeded to some of Gille’s collection, 
probably the largest part went to Laurent, Balzac, and Bar- 
bier. After the failure and death of Gille Jils^ Laurent, a 
former employee, had charge of the sale of his material in 
1827. Later, he became a partner in the firm of Laurent h, 
De Berny.^ 

The type-founder L. Leger issued a brilliant broadside 
which shows the persistence of those extreme classic” type- 
forms which the Didots made fashionable {fig* 323). He 
brought out, some time between 1831 and 1844, a quarto 
volume of types and ornaments, entitled Specimen des Di- 

The De Berny foundry had an interesting history. With Laurent, and a 
printer named Barbier, the novelist Honors de Balzac formed an historic but 
disastrous association in 1827, in a scheme to erect a foundry, printing-office, 
and publishing-house all in one. In 1828, the firm broke up, leaving I^urent 
in possession of the foundry, who was joined by Ale^^dre de Bemy (pkced 
there by his mother, whose sentimental relations with 'Balzac greatly influ¬ 
enced the novelist’s career). This firm—Laurent & De Berny existed until 
1848, when the business was continued by De Bemy alone. 
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vers Caracteres Vignettes et JVleurons des V'ondetie et Sterio- 
typie de L. Leger, Gravenr, neveu et successur de P. P'. Didot, 
which, according to its compiler, represented the results of 
twenty-five years’ labour. The ornaments and borders are 
distinctly light in effect, black backgrounds having mostly 
disappeared {Jig. 324). The types, less excellent than the 
ornaments, are still in the Didot style. 

An extremely characteristic showing of types in popular 
use in the first fifty years of the nineteenth century is made 
in the Specimen Typographique de I'ImprimerieRoyale. These 
two folio volumes (1,1845; II, 1851), display a number of 
fonts modelled on the Didot plan, and also make a distin¬ 
guished showing of exotic fonts by Jacquemin. An index at 
the end of the first volume tells who cut the \-arious types 
displayed—Firmin Didot, Marcellin Legrand, and Leger 
Didot figuring among their designers; while among ancient 
fonts are those from Garamond, the Propagantla anti Me¬ 
dici offices, and Savary de Breves. 

The Didot foundry remained in the possession of the 
family until sold by Ambroise Firmin Didot, when its ty[)es 
became part of the Fonderie Generale of Paris. In this house 
were consolidated the establishments of Firmin Ditlot, Mole, 
Crosnier, and fiverat. The 1839 specimen of the Fonderie 
Generale, issued by E. Tarbe, who presided over it, shows 
text types in the “classic” Didot style, and many of the or¬ 
naments designed to accompany them—as wt‘11 jis vignettes 
in the “romantic manner” which are very characteristic of 
that time and very amusing in this. Another imiwrtant spe¬ 
cimen of the Fonderie G6n6rale, then managed by Biesta, 
Laboulaye & Cie, issued in 1843, showed, in addition to the 
collections mentioned, those of Lion, Tarbe, and Lalx)ulaye 
Frdres. The preliminary .Avis supplies references by whi<'h 
the types cut by different designers may be ichmtified. The 
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book is important to any one desiring to reconstitute the 
typography of a somewhat hopeless period. It has also the 
doubtful honour of being one of the earliest specimen-books 
in which a series of condensed letters for titling was shown, 
though the Didots used them in their own printing much 
earlier. Types of the Didot variety,—“classic” types, as 
they were t'ulled, — though degraded by condensation from 
the best Didot form, remained in general favour until about 
185C)‘ {fisr. 325). 

Only a few yt;ars after the revival of the original Cas- 
lon types in England, Alexandre de Berny brought out (in 
1852) a sort of French old style letter modelled on earlier 
fonts {jifr. 326), which, to quote an associate of De Berny’s, 
“belonged to the Latin family of letters — letters charac¬ 
terized l)y the substitution of more robust— ‘p/us nourries '— 
lines for the fine lines of the ‘classic’ types.” Similar types 
were (hssigiuxl about the same time by the Lyons publisher 
Louis Perrin, who used them in 1)(‘. Boissieu’s Inscriptions 
Jnfitp/es de Li/on. 'I'liese typ(!S were, made familiar to the 
readers of a giaairation ago in the publu'ations of the Paris¬ 
ian hou.s(! of L<un<a-re. “FJzcvir” tj-pes were also issued by 
Beaudoire (FoncUTi(^ Clenerale) of Paris. All these offered 
agre(xil)le relief fVom thti nionotony of fonts of the Didot 
school—though much resented by the adherents of “Di- 
dotery.” 

Sinc.e that time, many <lifferent kinds of old style fonts 
have been brought out by Fnaich founders; such as the 
jSerie A’/'//*' iSitr/e Elzh'ier^ a useful series of typ<xs with 
attractive, oniaiuents cxcpuxl from Elzcn ir decorations; and 
imitations of scivcntcsenth centtiry c'ursivc! fonts and initial 


‘ W^Tdct's fxtuidH aur la Pamillt* dvH Didot (Paris, Dtnitii, 

1864-) sliDukl he cotisuHfd for an arcoimt of the chief hooks and types pro¬ 
duced l)y tlie Didots. 
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letters, produced b)' the Fonderie Mayeur. The utilization 
of fonts of older style was later helped by such men as Jules 
Claye (predecessor of A. Quantin et Cie.), who published in 
1875 Types de Caracieres et d'Omements Anciens, an inter¬ 
esting showing of'^special ” types employed by him. These 
were cast from the original matrices of ancient fonts which 
he called Elzevirien, and for them he produced some ex¬ 
cellent ornaments and initials—those in the Lyons style 
being particularly successful. “Modern designers,” says 
M. Audin, “have wisely reacted against the tendency intro¬ 
duced by Grandjean in his types, a tendency that Basker- 
ville and Bodoni did not know how to escape and that Didot 
carried to its extreme. A better balance between the thin 
and thick strokes, a little fancifulness also in line, has 
changed entirely the physiognomy of modern typography. 
While types showing Didot influence are still much used in 
France, the most carefully printed books are now often set 
in French old style fonts. During the present century, the 
“historical types” of the Imprimerie Nationale have been 
increasingly employed and appreciated in works like 
Claudin’s Histoire de rimprimerie en France, and in the 
agreeable editions of Balzac, Flaubert, and De Maupassant 
printed by the Imprimerie for the Paris publisher Conard. 
And some modern Parisian type-founders have resuscitated 
eighteenth century styles in fonts and ornaments, with most 
charming results. 

To see how early nineteenth century fonts compare with the 
historical fonts which preceded them, look at the compara¬ 
tive table of roman and italic types employed by the French 
National Printing-House from 1640 to 1825 {fig- 327). It is 
one of the most enlightening documents about French type- 
^Audm’s Le Liure, p. 50. 
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Ego mulios lioinines excellenti aninio ac virtute fiiisse, el 
sine (loctrina, naturse ipsius habitu prope divino, per seipsos 
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conforniatioquc doctrina; turn illud nescio quid praclarum ac 
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tres nostri viderunl, divinum hominem, Africanum : ex hoc C. 
Ladium, L. Furium, moderatissiraos homines ct continentissi- 
mos: ex hoc fortissimum virum et illis tcmporibus doclissimurn, 
M. Catonem ilium sencm : qui profccto, si nihil ad percipien- 
dam colcndamque virtutcm litteris adjuvarcntur, nunquam se 
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incn, ut opinor, hanc animi remissionem, humanissimam ac li- 
heralissitnam judicaretis. Nam ctetcra; neque temporum sunt, 
ncciuc u'tatum oumium, necpie locorum : hffic stadia adoloKcen- 
liam aluiit, s<‘necluteni ohlectant, seciiudas res ornanl, adversis 
[Ku-rugiuin ac solatium pnehent, delcctant domi, non impediunl 
Idris, pernoclaiit nohiscum, peregrinantur ac ruslicantur. Quod 
si ipsi hu'c n<‘(iue atlingere, uecpie .sonsu nostro guslare posse- 
tnus, lauKui (‘a mirari de.henunus. Quis mtslrum tarn animo 

Ego niullos Iiomines excclhuiti animo ac virtute tuissc, ct 
sine doctriira, natui-c. ipsius hahitii prope divino, per sei|(.sos 
et nmderatos el graves exstiti.sse lale(U'; etiam illud adjungo, 
.sicpius ad lamhun at(pie virtutem naturam sine doctrina, quani 
sine natura valuissr; doctrinam. Atrpie idem ego contendo, cum 
ad naturam eximiam atqiu! illustrem acce.sse.rit ratio ipuedain, 
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Fiat autem et anmo mmino, et corpore, iDiperatormpie 
forma, ul ipso aspeclu cuhis injfreret admirationem $ia\ Sed 

Fondvrio Ct'n«t:iU?, rue ii® }\ Farit. 


325. ‘‘'‘Clmmc" 'Itjpen; fyrnm'H dc (Itmwthrx^ Fonderie GMrak 

/dr;,v, 1843 





c’est la famille des lettres Latines, lettres caract^risees 
par la substitution de traits plus nourris aux traits fins 
du type classique et par le leger raccord des empattements 
termines en pointe, qui d^limitent les traits, avec ces traits 
eux-m^mes. 

C’est la une creation vraiment originale, qui a ouvert 
un champ nouveau a la Fonderie de caracteres, champ 
si vaste qu’on peut dire que la plupart de ses creations 
se rattachent a ces types, depuis leur apparition premiere, 
en 1852. La Typography a multipli^ leur emploi dans 
toutes les impressions si varices des ouvrages de ville, pour 
rompre la monotonie resultant de I’emploi unique des 
lettres d^rivees du type classique. II n’est pas ymc^raire 
d’affirmer que cette substitution sera plus complete dans 
un jour prochain, et que des caracteres ordinaires proc^- 
dant des m^mes principes remplaceront nos types actuels 
dans presque tons les travaux de rimprimerie. 

La Typographic reconnaissante rapportera le merite 
de cette evolution, deja si feconde, a son initiateur, et 
associera aux noms de ses illustres devanciers, les Didot 
et les Fournier, celui de de Berny. 


326. French Old Style revived hy De Berny^ Paris^ in 1852 
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faces in existence/ The letters of the Garamond fonts of 
1540 are most irregular, and this is true of the characters 
cut by Grandjean in 1693 and finished by Alexandre, and 
those of Luce of 1740—when compared with the greater- 
mechanical perfection of roman letters in Didot’s font of 
1811. The older types make elegant, easy, readable pages, but 
pages set from Didot types appear rigid, formal, and tire¬ 
some. This is stiU truer of the fonts of Jacquemin and of 
Marcellin Legrand, who cut a more condensed version of 
his type in 1847—which by no means bettered its design. 
Compare the Garamond types of 1540 with the Legrand 
types of 1825, and it is plain enough that mechanical per¬ 
fection does not necessarily make a fine font. And yet these 
types were intended to supersede the splendid Tonain du wi 
of earlier days. All this came about in French typography 
through Grandjean’s mischievous serif, Baskerville’s influ¬ 
ence, the later printing of Bodoni and the Didots—and some 
English fashions, which must now be considered. 

From JVotea sur lea Tyfiea Birangeradu Sfiecimen de B Imprimerie Roy ale 
(Paris, 1847). There is a similar table in Duprat’s Hiatoire de VImprimerie 
Impiriale de France (Paris, 1861). 
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THOU, great Monarch of a pow’rful reign, 
That more than doubles Europe’s whole domain! 
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ENGLISH TYPES: 1800-1844 

with vivid and beautiful illustrations by William Blake, 
is a book in which the fine types used in the introduction 
and the poem itself are merely in the direction of what we 
to-day call modern face. In the same class falls The Press, a 
Poem. Published as a Specimen of Typography. By John Mc- 
Creery. Liverpool, Printed by J. McCreery, and sold by Ca- 
dell Esf Davies, London, 1803—a beautiful book in quarto, 
with wood-engravings by Henry Hole, pupil of Bewick, 
after designs by Thurston. It is set in a charming great 
primer character cut by Martin, much leaded, with Argu¬ 
ments set in italic, and was printed with a special ink made 
by McCreery himself. 

There were, however, English books published in the 
earliest years of the nineteenth century which did show a 
distinct change in type-forms. For example, in 1801, Bul- 
mer printed for J. Wright of London a quarto edition of a 
book called Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, a very charming per¬ 
formance, in which the beautiful types are losing the last 
vestiges of old style and are running into modern face. This 
book is a collection of prose, poetry, and drama, and shows 
very well the effect of these new types in various forms of 
composition {fg. 329). In Scotland, James Ballantyne of 
Edinburgh was printing in similar style. A good specimen of 
his work is a quarto edition of Johnson’s Rasselas, illustrated 
by Smirke, published in London in 1805. 

The Rev. John Anastasius Freylinghausen was author 
of a somewhat dreary book entitled An Abstract of the Whole 
Doctrine of the Christian Religion, which he was able to 
present in two hundred and sixteen pages — quite a feat 
when one stops to think about it! This excellent work was 
edited to conform to the doctrines of the Church of England, 
and, the Preface says, “stood so high in the good opinions 
of the Greatest Female Personage in this Kingdom, that 
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it was translated into English for the use of her illustrious 
daughters”—the ‘'Female Personage” being no other than 
Queen Charlotte. This book was the first volume stereo¬ 
typed by Earl Stanhope’s process, and is interesting on that 
account. The standard rules of the Stereotype OfSce affixed 
to this book state that nothing is to be printed against Re¬ 
ligion, everything is to be avoided upon the subject of Pol¬ 
itics offensive to any Party, that the Characters of Individ¬ 
uals are not to be attacked, and—what concerns us most 
—that every Work which is stereotyped in this Office is 
to be composed with beautiful Types, This notice throws 
a certain light on the innocuous r&le which the Stereotype 
Office proposed for itself, and also shows that they thought 
this book printed from good types—it being the first of 
their publications. These types are not old style at all. They 
are what we now term modern face, and the book is men¬ 
tioned because it shows an early use (1804) of this type- 
form 330). 

An extremely good specimen of a real modern face roman 
type was used in Thomas Frognall Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Decameron^ printed in 1817 by Bulmer in three volumes 
{fig, 331). This work is one of the most successful typo¬ 
graphical achievements of the early nineteenth century. The 
typography is excellent, the pages splendidly imposed, and 
the reproductions of old printers’ marks and other illustra¬ 
tions beyond praise. In presswork it is one of the finest of 
modern volumes. It needed, however, all that the printer 
could do for it j for its author wrote in an affectedly playful 
style which makes his books among the most tiresome and 
irritating in the language. Bulmer’s fine edition of Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities of Great Britain (Volumes II, III, 
IV) and iht Bibliotheca Spenceriana (1814—15) are also worth 
examining. 




Though thy disloyal sons, a feeble band, 

Sound the loud blast of treason through the land; 
Scoff at thy dangers with unnatural mirth. 

And execrate the soil which gave them birth. 
With jaundiced eye thy splendid triumphs view, 
And give to France, the palm to Britain due; 
Or,—when loud strains of gratulation ring. 

And lowly bending to the eternal King, 

Thy Sovereign bids a nation’s praise arise 

In grateful incense to the fav’ring skies_ 

Cast o’er each solemn scene a scornful glance. 

And only sigh for anarchy and France. 

Yes! unsupported Treason's standard falls. 
Sedition vainly on her children calls; 

While cities, cottages, and camps contend. 

Their King, their Laws, their Country to defend. 

Raise, Britain, raise thy sea-encircled head. 
Round the wide world behold thy glory spread; 
Firm as thy guardian oaks thou still shalt stand'. 
The dread and wonder of each hostile land! 

329. T'ypcs used in Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin: Bulmer^ London^ 1801 
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1. Nothing is to be printed against Religion. 

2. Every thing is to be avoided, upon the subject 

of Politics, which is olFensive to any Party. 

3. The Characters of Individuals are not to be at¬ 

tacked. 

4. Every Work which is stereotyped at this Office, 

is to be composed with beautiful Types. 

5. AU the Stereotype Plates are to be made accord¬ 

ing to the impi’oved Process discovered by 
EARL STANHOPE. 

6. School Books, and all Works for the Instruction 

of Youth, will be stereotyped at a lower Piice 
than any other. 


330 . Types used hy the Stereotype OJice^ London^ 1804 
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see you in this field of contest, brandishing your unerring 
lance, or quietly reposing beneath the panoply of your 
seven-bulls-hide shield!.. 

Lysa^^der. This must be a very extraordinary cham¬ 
pion. 

Lisardo. ^ In his way’ (as they call it) he hath absolutely 
no compeer; and Magliabecchi yields entirely to his ascen¬ 
dant genius—for Nennius not only loves hokes as lustily as 
did the librarian of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, but he 
hath something more than a mere fltle’-page acquaintance 
with them. His memory also is equally faithful and well- 
furnished—and such a gluttonous bibliomaniacal appetite 
doth he possess, that even Bymer^ the Gallia Christiana^ 
and Bouquet’s Recueil des Historiens des Gaules^ will scarcely 
suffice him for a twelvemonth’s ^ victualling.’ Mabillon, 
Montfaucon, and Muratori are his dear delights as foreign 
authors; while his deal-shelves groan beneath the weight of 
annotation upon our home historians; such as Gildas, 
Jeffrey, his namesake, Ingulph, Hoveden, Malmesbury, 
Matthew Paris, Ralph de Diceto, and Benedictus Abbas, 
&c, &c.—and then for the ^scribbled margins’ (asWarburton 
used to express it) of his Leland, Camden, Twysden, Gale, 
Sparke, Hearne, Batteley, Grose, King, and others of the 
like character—oh, ’twould do your heart good only to have 
a glimpse of them i 

Lorenzo. More and more wondrous! 

Lisakdo. I have not yet done with Nennius. He hath 
no small knowledge of the art of design; and brandishes his 
pencil upon castles, cathedrals, and churches, that it were a 
marvel to see how his drawers and portfolios are cralmmed 
with the same. There is not a church, nor place of worship, 
nor castle, within the counties of Sttssex^ Xm?, and Be^ord, 

331. Page of Bibliographical Decameron: Biilmer^ London^ 1817 
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Other examples of the eniploynunit of these modern face 
typt's are fotmd in the text of Rudolph Ac'kerinann’s cele¬ 
brated series of illustrated quartos on Westminster Abbey 
(1812) and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
(1814 -15), and in the inimitable A/iavwsm of lAmdon 
(1808-11), (‘tc., the coloured plates of which are so delight¬ 
ful that they ha\ e obscured the merit of their straightfor¬ 
ward typography—some of it Bensley’s work. Another etli- 
tion which slmws this kind of type (and also its falling oft') 
is John Murray’s 16mo edition of Lord Byron’s //VX-.v, 
publislu'd in five volumes in 1823. Ihwe w<‘ begin to .see 
what su(*h ty{)es were coming to wfien less well cut, less well 
print«‘(l, and less well impose<l, and also how ptK)r they were 
in smaller sizes. For printers at that date Found the .same 
trouble with d<‘lieat<‘mcKlcrn face types that we do now. In 
fact, DilKlin, in one of the few dins'lly written passages in 
the Bihlhf^mphical Dmimmm, tnentions this tlilHcuUy, and 
(somewhat surprisingly) .seems to h-el that oUl style types 
were bett<T lh:m the modern cut of letter in which his own 
l)(K>k had l)e(*n j)rinted. “ In regard to Mmkni Ptinfinf' he 
says, “you ask me whetlier we are not arrived at the toj>- 
most pitt'h of excellence in the art? I an.swer, not (|uite at 
tin* topmost pitch: for our types :u-e, in general, ttKistpiare, 
or sharp; and tin- finer parts of the letters an* .so vrri/Jinc, 
that th<;}' .s<«m break, and, e.xcepting iti the very first im¬ 
pressions, you will rarely find the types in a tsmipletely per- 
fet't state, 'riiere is more roundness, or evenness, or, if you 
u ill allow the uord, nmre mw/or/‘f/4A7n'.v.v of appearance, in 
the publications of 'Ponson ami Kimptoti, than in those of 
mtxhTu times.” Now 'I on.son’s and Rtiapton’s tyjtes were 
old style. 

As in all pericals when particular attention wtus paid by 
printers t<» making fine fswks, the cultivated amateur was 
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not lacking, and one such man, now forgotten, was Julian 
Hibbert. He was an interesting character who, besides hav¬ 
ing a hand in the social and political reforms of his day, 
undertook to reform the Greek fonts then used in printing. 
In 1827, he brought out at his private press in his house in 
London, The Book of the Orphic Hymns, “in uncial letters, 
as a typographical experiment” ^fig. 332). Hibbert says of 
his alphabet that it “was first composed from the inspection 
of Inscriptions in the Musasums of London and Paris, and 
thus it is no wonder, if it still retains more of a sculptitory 
than of a scriptitory appearance.” After reading Montfau- 
con’s Palseographia Grseca and examining facsimiles of the 
Herculanean manuscripts, he altered the forms of many of 
the letters. “If I had adopted the Alphabet of any one cele¬ 
brated MS.,” Hibbert says, “I should have had less trouble. 
... As it is, I have taken each letter separately from such 
MSS. as I thought best represented the beau ideal of an uncial 
type; .. . yet as placed side by side, they look very difierent 
from a ms.” But he calls it “ a Greek type, which, at the same 
time that it is calculated for ordinary use, approaches nearer 
to old MSS. than types that have been hitherto used,” and 
“represents with tolerable accuracy the forms of the letters 
used by the Greeks themselves, in the brightest days of 
their literature ... I do not mean,” he adds, “a type like that 
used in Bodoni’s Callimachus, . . , ornamented (or rather 
disfigured) by the additions of what, I believe, type-founders 
call syrifs, or cerefsT^ Two books were printed by this fore¬ 
runner of Robert Proctor, who was indeed vox clamantis! 
The fonts had considerable charm, but were at the time 
considered—if they were considered at all — as complete 
failures; and were afterwards melted. 

‘ See “ Preface addressed by the Printer to Greek Scholars ’ ’ in The Book of 
the Orphic Hi/mns. 



YMNOI . LV . 


SI 


LV . (r)‘i) €IC A4)pOAITHN 

Y M N O C * 

OYpi^NiH I aoayy^^*^’ » 4 ”AOMmci*\HC A<ppOAlTH ♦ 

AONTOrCNHC * rCNt'lilpA iRA * if^fAOnANNYXC I CtMNH, 

NyKUiptH * yCYKTHpA ♦ AaAOAAOKt: * MHTfp ANAfKHC j 

aanta r*\p CK ccijt’N ccrw » ■**' koca^on i 

KAt KpAlf’UC rpICCWH MOipCON . r^’NNAlC AC TA /iANlA } #5 

OCCA T *N OypANttJ iCTi . KAl €N AOAYKApAO! , 

m noNT^Y ®Y<^Wi , c^mna BXKXOIO AApcAp« ♦ 

TfpAOM^NH WAMHICI . fftMaCtOAC . MHfrp l|R>raNI 
nuUAl Ai'XTpC^HApHC ♦ 4 XApiAWT! ANACCA , 

f^AINaWCNH T 4 A|!^NtiC r 4 ipArsVlAAKAM t ^ 

NYMi|)tA!H 4 CYWAAIT*. * Cl««M I.KMAroy^t 4 AYKAINA t 

r^NNOAOrnpA « «|AA4NApf , AOiNINUfATH ♦ KlOAOrJl 
♦ ipMrOY<- A’^AAINatUlClN iVNAfKAU' ♦ 

KAI 4'Mp«N AOaY * ♦|H4iAUMH.iN yAA 

4pxi:> 4 KYnpOrCNCC mmn fiHh‘ i #ii «m OAYMAQI 15 

♦:AA| 4 «4>tAAMA ♦ KAAtAt A|*Ora(WA »* 

l!fi K\l ^YP*HC I AUA lAitAi ^ 

ItTf, ilY r IN ACAK)HJ C‘Y^^ A|IMA 4 » * p- 1 1 « yii foic 
xirYATOY a^hk: raHiMWA*'A AyYr|'#4, 

H ky*A i »njA!r*A %nAmx 2(,l 

CP*OW.l(NH WtAaAtiA HYrAIHAI 

N Nyw-^lkic; tlpAHI hY^NWA.A’IN t.N **‘'<i4rA AIKI 4 

«iyK\C tA &Sft<4Aqt . I^AlWyAfUM 4AMArj * 

iff m KYnpUl ♦ mxfiw 4 rp4j|>4;i t\m » xaaai f*; 

AApWlNai AAfAHTAl NYMsfiAl t ANA Adflf 25 

YMwav^^*^'^ 4 MAKAtp* . kai AWtpufan Arww AAQNIN * 

iAiiC 4 AI&HAipA «f' A . M4A «nMp#|:ilN «lAAf- iMOyr.A* 
fAp ^t,. K 4 Ai 4 c.fMNHi AarufCiw 4 


552, JiiihiB ifiiihrrfh* l‘Hrhii Cifcrl Lmiibn^ IH27 
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It is to Scotch founders that we must turn for the next 
step in the development of the modern face type-family. 
Alexander Wilson, who in the eighteenth century made 
types for the brothers Foulis, had left a foundry which W'as 
still maintaining scholarly traditions. The taste which led 
to the adoption of lighter t}'pe-forms had been followed 
consistently by his house; and, prol)ably still further influ¬ 
enced by Didot type.s, the W’^ilson foundry early in the nine¬ 
teenth century pnKluced an English version of them — the 
l)est hhiglish variant of this form of letter that we have. It is 
sturdier aiul pleasanter to read than parallel French types, 
and we are ntuch more at honte with it. It is not as go^ a 
type as the Caslon character, but as produced by Wilson it 
is a very handsome anti serviceable letter, and in it we have 
another English type-family — the Scotch nuKlern face. It is 
an English etpii valent of the fonts shown in the 1819 speci¬ 
men of the Didots. 

I’he fonts, practically tis we havt; tlnejn to-day, are lx;au- 
tifully shown in i\w LSptrimt'nnf Modmi Prinlin^ Typcx raxt 
at tha I^'itvr-Fatanlrij af Ah\r. iF'ihan bj’Ah/;, at (t/axgtnv., 
1833. I'his tpiarto sixicimen is in two parts. In an “Ad- 
tlress to the Priuter.s,” whit'h jjrefacesthe volume, the Wil- 
sotis say: “ In conformity with ancient, immemorial usage, 
we have, in Part I, displayed our Founts in the Roman 
garb™-the venerable Qiauw/ta- tant/nn; but lest it should be 
supfH>.s<xl that we had chosen the flowitig drapery of Rome 
for the puriKKse of shading or concealing th-fects, we have 
in Part II. shown oft'our FtnuUs in a dress entirely English.” 
I’wo pages of titling-haters are displayed before we t'ome 
to the first IkkIv type • a spirit/xl and fine cut <}f great 
{)rimer. 'Fhen follow varieties of roman, from pica to dia- 
ntond. A page of double pica (/reek (u.sed in the Homer 
printe<i by the lAnilis Iirothcr.s) is followed by (/reek fonts 
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down to “miguon,” mid tw o pages of Ilebrtwv. I he ronuiii 
and italic types are again displayed in Part II, set in I'aig- 
lish, sometimes in prose, sometimes in [)oeiry,aiul \ariously 
leaded. A broadside specimen of Wilson’s ne\vspa[!t'r fonts 
ends the book.' Every roman and italic t\ [>(' in it is mod¬ 
ern face. We show a pica font {jig. 333). ‘‘‘'Phe Foimtlry of 
Messrs. Wilson,” says Savage (writing in IH‘22), “at Glas¬ 
gow, has been long established, and for many years enjoyetl 
a monopoly of letter founding in Scotland. 'Plu^y have, Iiow- 
ever, of late experienced a formklable (aimpeiition bom 
Mr. Miller of Fxlinburgh, who derived his kimwletlgeot the 
art from them, and who.se types so nuudi rcstmible tht'irs 
as to require a minute and accurate inspi’ctuui to be dis¬ 
tinguished.”" 

William Blades considered “the year 1 HiO as a boumlary 
line lietwecn the old and new style of punch-cutting. About 
that time great changivs were initiated in the fac<‘s of types 
of all kinds.The thit'k strokes w<tr<t madi* much thicker and 
the fine strokes much liner, th<‘ old ligatures were aliolished 
and a mechanical [)rimne.ss given to the page, which, :tr- 
ti.stically, could scuretdy lieiadlfsl improvement. At thesaiue 
time, printers began to crowd their rticks w ith fani'y founts 
of all degrees of gr<)le.sc|uene.s,s, many [itiinfullv bad to the 
eye and unprofitable alike to founder and printer.” 'Flms 
ta.ste, which in England had sauctioimd very light types, 
began to change to heavier fac«.s alxmt IH15.* Exactly us 

^ A Himilar quarts Hpmmwi wuh inniinl in tlw ywir by tir Ivlintmri^h 
linmr.h honne of WilnoiiH & Hinr!air» wlikli nisi) tin uImj Futrtttlfitl. 

I hr ar alive p. 7.1. 

^ Blades^ hhritj ly/ie Sfiecimen Ikoh of Enjfiami^ iMkmi^ hhtmr, /ifi/i/i 

a?id (termamj, Unulon, 1H75, pp. 

Mtoles says 1120, hut Vinmit F%|fins’ Hprrinim nf IHI/i h ftill k' tliTV 
drnpsiral types, and niunie’s spiTitnen nf these letfer*i appeared ;e*t‘arly ;w 
1H0.3. 



Quousqtio tandem abiitore, Catilina, patieutia nos¬ 
tra? quauuUa nos <‘tunn fnror iste tuns eludet? 
qm'm ad thiem sest^ efiVenata ja<dabit aiubuda? 
nilulne le noe.turnum pra‘sidium palatii, nihil ur- 
!)is vip;ilia', nihil timer }) 0 |Hili, nihil eons<‘nsns bo- 
norum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
st'uatus luens, nihil honimora.vnllus<in(' inov<‘nint? 
paten' fna <'onsilia non sentis? eonstri(!tam jam 
omnium lionun eonsei('nlia t<'neri eonjnratioix'm 
tuam non vid<'s? <juid proxima, quui supc'riore 
noe.t*'! ♦‘fi'eris, uhi fiu'ris, ([uos eonvoeav('ris, (juid 
eonsilii (rjx'ris, ([u<'m n<>s(rum ipmrart' arhitraris? 
O tempera, o nmn's! S<'natus hoe. inl<'Uit(it, eonsnl 
vidit: hie tameu vivit, vivit? innn<» V('ro ('tiain in 
s»>natnm venit: tit puhli<'i <xmKilii partiet'ps; notat 
<'t d<'sijj;nat <»eulis ad enah'in unnnnjueitnpn'i nos¬ 
trum. Nos autem, viri liu’tc'H, satisraet'res reipnb- 

A li (1 I) IC in J K L IVI NO PQll STU V 

A li (' U K F e 11 IJ K L N O I' (i H S T 11 V W X Y Y. 

€ 0 I a t 5 ti 7 8 <) 

Pirt! Path, No. 8. 

QittiKsyiio fandom atmtorv, (fafUimt. pationtia nns- 
fra? (ptitindhi nos rftam fitror isfr funs vlialrf ? 
(pant ad Jim m scso rj]'rrnitfa Jati(d>if aadacia? ni- 
hdnv to nootanunn /irtos/diam palatii, nihil nrhis 
oipiliio, nihil timar popidi, nihil const nsas bononnn 
omnium, nihil hie manitissimns hahondi sonatas 
loons, nihil horam ora ralfastpto mon raid; jiaft re 
faa eons it It i m>n sontis; eonstrictatn Jam omniam 
horam eonseionfiit tom ri etaijarttfiont m tattm nttn. 
viilos? tptitl pro.t'ima, ipiid .saporiorr noeto ot/oris, 
tdii J’ta ris, tptos eonroeaerrh, tptid eonsilii eopt ris, 
(pa in nosfram itpairaro arhitraris? O fomjjora, o 
iuorosl St naf as hoe intt iUpit, eansal vitUt, hie tana n 
vieit, rieit ? immo roro etiani in, snadam. venit; Jit 
pahliei eonsilii ptirfieops; laitat tt dosipnat oetdis 
ad etothm ananaptonapte nostram. Nos aatom, eiri 
Jtirtes, satisjiteore roipah. eidemar, si istias Jaroreni 

A li (I /> P F <l If / J K L M N O P Q H N 

Alton i; a nun /,»»/ ,v o /> y u s rnr w x %' x .k m 

Mniorn I'noo ‘iijtos; Aioxtaider Ifltsm h'X'tn''s X/toehneti 
(liit.sptae, IH.W 
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in France, the weight of these new type-faces was at first 
gained, not by a greater weight of line throughout, but by a dis¬ 
proportionate thickening of heavy strokes of letters, which 
left their hair-lines much as before. This reaction from fra¬ 
gile to sturdy letters was a change which, if it only had been 
guided by some one familiar with early type-forms, might 
have led to better results. But at that time materials for the 
comparative study of types were not readily assembled. 

T. he further development of these fashions brought about 
a kind of swollen type-form' in which all the lines of a letter 
were of nearly equal strength, and these were the types of 
which Savage says: “ The founders have now introduced 
another change in the proportions of letters, and have gone 
to a barbarous extreme, from their first improvement The 
rage is now, which of them can produce a type in the shape 
of a letter, with the thickest lines, and with the least white 
in the interior parts.” He adds that the founders said that 
such types were meant for printing hand-bills, etc., and if 
they were introduced into book-work, that it was contrary 
to the original intention. Savage displays sheets in which 
original Caslon types are shown in contrast to the current 
Caslon types. If these are bad types, he says, “it may be 
attributed to the bad taste of others, whom the founders are 
desirous of obliging” but this is merely an ancient and 
poor excuse for not sticking to one’s principles! These hid¬ 
eous fashions for a time drove original Caslon types to the 
wall. Hansard, writing in 1825, says: “Caslon’s fonts rarely 
occur in modern use, but they have too frequently been su- 

These characters were often called in type-specimens and elsewhere “Egyp¬ 
tian” (no doubt in allusion to their “darkness”); and a London jest-book 
of 1806, under the heading ‘ ‘ Fashionable Egyptian Sign-Boards, ” says : “ An 
Irishman describing the Egyptian letters which at present deface the Me¬ 
tropolis, declared that the thin strokes were exactly the same size as the thick 
ones! ” 
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pcrscdcd. by others which c^n cls-im. no excellence over them. 

In fact, the book-printing of the present day is disgraced 
by a mixture of fat, lean, and heterogeneous types, which 
to the eye of taste is truly disgusting.’”- 

In London, Robert Thorne, successor to Thomas Cottrell, 
is responsible for the vilest form of type invented up to 
that time. Thome’s specimen-book of “Improved (!) Types” 
of 1883 should be looked at as a warning of what fashion 
can make men do. His “jobbing types” look as their name 
suggests! His black-letter is perhaps the worst that ever ap¬ 
peared in England. In Vincent Figgins’ specimen of 1815, 
and in Fry’s specimen of 1816, and naturally in the speci¬ 
men of William Thorowgood (Thorne’s successor) of 1824, 
1832, and 1837, the new styles are triumphant (Jigs. 334 
a«d335).Fashions like these, as Hansard says, “have left the 
specimens of a British letter-founder a heterogeneous com¬ 
pound, made up of fat-faces and lean faces, wide-set and 
close-set, all at once crying Quousque tandem abutere patientia 
nostra?^' The Caslon specimen of 1844 shows the adop¬ 
tion of some of the worst current fashions in types; and we 
exhibit a selection of the unattractive ornaments intended 
to accompany the “ fat-face ” fonts produced by this famous 
house (Jigs. 336 and 337). A tide of bad taste had swept 
everything before it by 1844—the precise year of the revi¬ 
val of Caslon’s earliest types! 

Much the same thing was happening on the Continent, 
and the curious may consult such “ documents ” as the Sup¬ 
plement to the Specimen of the Spanish founders, J. B. Cle- 
ment-Sturme y Compania, published at Valencia in 1833, 
which is full of types of this kind; the Didot, Legrand et Cie. 

’Hansard’s Th/fio^rafihia, London, 1825, p. 355. As early as 1805 theCas- 
lons ceased to sirow in their specimen the original types cut by the first 

William Caslon. 





English No. 2. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdin nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quern ad fineni sese efFrenata jactabit au- 
dacia ? nihilne te nocturiium presidium palatii 
nihil urbis vigilige, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum or 
vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 

ABCDEFGHIJKXMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
JEOE £1234567890 

ABCDEPGlIIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZiECE 

Quousque tandem ahutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra'^ quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elur- 
det? quern ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
daeia‘^ nihilne tenoeturnum prcesidiumpalatii 
nihil urbis vigilice, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum or 
vultusque moverunt? patere tuaABCDEFGH 

IJKLMNOPQRST(rVWXYZjE(EMJr 

English No. 2, on Pica Body. 

Q.uousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quern ad finem sese elfrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum praesidium palatii 
nihd urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum or 
vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPaRSTUVWXYZ 
M(E £1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZJECE 

Quousque tandem abutei'e, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eliv- 
det? queni ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum prcesidium palatii 

334. Roman and Italic: TV. Thorowgood’'s Specimen.^ London.^ 1824 





DOUBLE PICA PLAIN BLACK, No. 1. 


anil tt ficrdip at= 

atttli, tljat tfje lESat 

JtfEiS, or otijrr iicali #®ttcr5 of 
rbtr)) Cotam anH place corpo 
rate, tietnfl a 0ttflttee or 

DOUBLE PICA OPEN BLACK, No. L 

itwir lit ft litrtlif futnetfSjj, 
t^ut ttjf lisiflfli^ 

lOt lOtlifir #iBietir^ M 

tlitir^ ®isiii00j® w pjatf mt« 
ipsurnttiy tiffin® n iJtniftfff 


CUiKAT PHIMEH PLAIN BLACK. No. 1. 

ainn tc (t further I)ti-ctij) rnacteti, tftat 
tftc iWaijorS, aSafUff^, or oti&tr fiejflj 
#fiBccr{I of tVjfr)? Coton antr jilate tor 
yorate, ano mtp, tottftin mtalnt, 
icing siu^ttce or of peace $( 

CHEAT PHIMEH OPEN BLACK, N«i. 1. 


SJiwflJ' te U fMwtliiw i&eirrt® wwiirteJi 



n.lfn iikirk^iftirr: lf\ Aj^W7V;ii7i, iMuim^ 1B24 



Double Pica. 



36 * Ornupmiis umnipunii Hit** Mht 
Iltarii J/mtkii^ 1814 * 






337 . Ornaments to accompany FaUFace'^'' Types 
Henry Caslon^ London^ 1844 






















Pica, iNro. 9. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos¬ 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quern ad finem sese elfrenata jactabit audaeia? ni- 
liilne te nocturnum prsesidium palatii, niliil urbis 
vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte eg’eris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTIJVWXYZ^ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUtnVXYZ-^CE 
& 1234567890 

Quousque tandem ahutere, Catilina, fatientia nos¬ 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quern adjinem sese effrenata jactabit audaeia? ni- 
liilne te nocturmem pr<zsidium palatii, nildl urbis 
viqili(s, niliil timor populi^ niliil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus lo¬ 
cus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proximo, quid superiore nocte egeris, 

AB CDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 


52 



338 . Types and Ornamejits of Period of Caslon Revival 
Caslon Son and Livermore and Henry Caslon Specimens, 1844 
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Specimen issued in Paris in 1828 , for like French types; for 
similar Italian fonts, the 1838 Specimen of Cartallier, of 
Padua, in which some characters show this tendency. En- 
sc\ieA.€sLette7-proef,'- issued atHaarlem in 1841,as compared 
with older Enschede specimens, is another telling but dismal 
document in the annals of this change of style—a few good 
fonts being buried in pages of uninteresting or ugly letter- 
forms. The Second and Third Parts of Enschede’s Letter- 
proef, issued in 1850 and 1855 , leave one nothing to say, 
except that nothing good can be said! Butifthis great house 
sold or threw away interesting ancient types to buy Di- 
dotschen rubbish, it must be remembered that the Caslon 
foundry had sacrificed to False Gods its own Children! 
(/^. 338 ). 

I have said that Grandjean, Baskerville, Bodoni, and 
the Didots had a mischievous influence on type-forms; for 
the derivations from types that their work made popular 
culminated in a kind of letter which was capable of greater 
vulgarity and degradation than was ever the case with older 
fonts. The ordinary English, French, or Italian book printed 
between 1830 and 1850 was very often a cheap and mean¬ 
looking production. Perhaps Bodoni and other great per¬ 
sons were not wrong in their own day; but they put type- 
forms on the wrong track. Their “recovery” in England is 
the subject of another chapter. 

'Proeve-van Drukletteren. Lettergieterij van Joh. Enschede en Zoraen. Haar¬ 
lem, 1841. 


CHAPTER XXI 

REVIVALS OF CASLON AND FELL TYPES 

R evivals of type-forms are periodical. They are 
usually brought about by dissatisfaction caused 
by too intimate knowledge of the disadvantages 
of types in use, and ignorance of disadvantages which may 
arise in the use of types revived. In other words, one set of 
types falls into neglect through certain inherent draw¬ 
backs ; and it is not revived until the difficulties known to 
those who formerly employed it are forgotten and only the 
advantages appear. A constant factor also is a natural love 
of variety and change. 

The best early work of the nineteenth century was the 
result of a sincere effort toward the betterment of printing, 
according to the standards of that day; but before the mid¬ 
century, English typography, except here and there, had 
again fallen behind.The fine editions printed by Bulmer and 
Bensley were things of the past. Bulmer was dead in 1830 
—Bensley in 1833. Several other publishers brought out 
well-printed books, but they were without the distinction of 
those issued some years earlier. There was, however, an ex¬ 
ception in the work done by the two Charles Whittinghams 
—uncle and nephew—at the Chiswick Press, founded in 
1789, though established at Chiswick in 1810. This press 
is famous in the annals of English typography, the sound¬ 
est traditions of which it has upheld for over a century. Its 
best books were printed by the younger Whittingham for 
the publisher Pickering. In 1844, Pickering and Whitting¬ 
ham proposed to issue an edition of Juvenal (in contempla¬ 
tion since 1841),and requested the Caslon foundry to cast 
some of the original Caslon types which they wanted for it. 
This Latin edition of the Satires of Juvenal and Persius, in 



Lai^ Willoughby. 

77 

her Checkc by fomc Query refpeding a parti¬ 
cular Piece of Needle-work in hand; and 
added, on perceiving the ElfFedl ilie had pro¬ 
duced, £he had heard S’’. Erafmus de la Foun¬ 
tain much commend the delicate Paterne: 
whereat poore Margaret attempted to look up 
unconcern’d, but was obliged to fmile at her 
Sifter’s Pleafantry. I was difcreet, and led the 
Converfation back to the Spinning. 

1641. 

The Days pafte fmoothly, yet 'J'ime feemeth 
very long ftnce my dcare Lord departed on his 
Journey. We hearc no News: ArmJlrongvtiW 
perchance gain fome 'Fydings at Colchejler: 
and I muft await his Return with fuch Patience 


I can. 

Since my little Fanny's long Sickneflc I have 
continued the I laiu't ol' remaining by her at 
night, fometime after ftte is in Bed: thefe are 
Seafons peculiarly fweet and foothing; there 
feemeth fomething holy in the Aire oi the 
dimly lighted Chamber, wherein is no Sound 

fieard 

• 


flSfl# Dfptu^s rtTtmf hj Lmuhn^ 1844 
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quarto (a handsome book except for its red borders), was 
delayed, however, and not published until 1845. So the great 
primer old face” Caslon font intended for it, appeared first 
in 1844 in The Diary of Lady Willoughby. For this fictitious 
journal of a seventeenth century lady of quality, old style 
type was thought appropriate. The Diary was a success, ar¬ 
tistically and commercially. Though its typography does not 
seem much of an achievement now, it came as a novelty and 
relief to printers who had long since abandoned good earlier 
type-faces in favour of the fonts of the school of Thorne 
339). This was the beginning of the revival of original 
Caslon fonts, and a very sound revival it was. From that 
time to this, Caslon type has had the popularity it merits. 
In fact, the chief typographic event of the mid-nineteenth 
century was this revival of the earliest Caslon types in the 
competent hands of Pickering and Whittingham. United 
States founders reintroduced these fonts about 1860, but 
they did not become popular until some thirty years later. 

The Aldine Poets, Walton’s Complete Angler., the beauti¬ 
ful Latin Opera of Sallust (in the type of the Juvenal and 
Lady Willoughby), an octavo edition of Milton and Herbert, 
and the famous series of folio black-letter Prayer Books are 
among the best of Pickering’s publications. But the series 
of 16mo volumes, which for beauty and utility have not been 
surpassed in modern times, are what is particularly meant 
by a Pickering edition” ^Jig. 340). All these were printed 
at the Chiswick Press, as well as many other beautiful books 
for publishers, book-clubs, and individuals—among them 
the Bannatyne Club’s Breviarum Aberdonense and Henry 
Shaw’s books on mediaeval alphabets and ornament. The 
Chiswick Press still holds preeminent rank—the present 
establishment at Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, 
being conducted by Charles Whittingham and Griggs, Ltd. 
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The use of the Fell types, which had lain for many years 
neglected at the Oxford University Press, was revived by a 
little press (first started atFromein 1845, and continued at 
Oxford) which was a private venture of the Rev. C. H. O. 
Daniel, late Provost of Worcester College. Dr. Daniel had 
the taste to recognize the possibilities dormant in Fell’s fonts, 
and after 1877 he used them in his rare little issues with 
delightful discrimination {Jigs. 341 and 342). The Daniel 
books were printed in both roman and black-letter, and m 
connection with the former type many pleasant old orna¬ 
ments were revived. The publications of this press were 
continued until 1919.' The Fell types are now the pride — 
or one of the “ prides” — of the Clarendon Press. Their re¬ 
vival was of real importance in modern printing. The Ox¬ 
ford Book of English Verse, the volumes in the Tudor and 
Stuart Library,the Trecentale Bodleianum of 1913 (j^g‘.343), 
and the Catalogue of the Shakespeare ExhiMtion held in the 
Bodleian Library to commemaraie tha Death of Shakespeare 
(Oxford, 1916) are familiar examples of their admirable and 
effective modern use. 

The Ballantyne Press of Edinburgh, founded at Kelso by 
James BaUantynein 1796, later, at Sir Walter Scott’s sug¬ 
gestion, coming to Edinburgh, and known under the name 
of Ballantyne, Hanson & Company, has done delightful 
work for many years past. The business has been acquired 
by Messrs. Spottiswoode Sc Company of London, and has 
been removed from Edinburgh. This firm, that of Messrs. 
R. ScR. Clark, and the establishment of T. & A. Constable 
of Edinburgh, have been more constant to types of Scotch 

‘ See The Daniel Press. Memorials of C. H. O. Daniel, with a Bibliography 
of the Press, 1845 " 1919 . Oxford, Printed on the Daniel Press in the Bod-- 
leian Library, 1921 — “ the first book printed within the walls of the Bod¬ 
leian/’ where the third Daniel press, on which it was printed, is deposited. It 
is illustrated with portrait, facsimiles, etc. 



I. THE TEMPLE 


The Dedication. 

Lard, my jirjl fruits prefect themfelves to thee ; 

Tet not mine neither : for from thee they came. 

And muft return. Accept of them and me. 

And make us ft rive, who pallfing heft thy name. 
Turn their eyes hither, who pall make a gain 
Theirs, who pall hurt themf elves or me, refrain, 

I. The Church-porch. 

Perirrhanterium, 

HOU, whofe fweet youth and early 
hopes inhance 

Thy rate and price, and mark thee for 
a treafure. 

Hearken unto a Verfer, who may chance 
Ryme thee to good, and make a bait of pleafure . 

A verfe may finde him, who_ a fermon flies, 

And turn delight into a facriflce. 

Beware of lufl; it doth pollute and foul 
Whom God in Baptifme waiht with his own blood 
It blots thy leflbn written in thy foul; 

The holy lines cannot be underftood. 

How dare thofe eyes upon a Bible look^ 
Muchlefle towards God, whofe lull is all their book! 



340 . Caslon Type used in a ''^Pickering' editioT' 
Whittinghcim,^ London,^ 1850 
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used by the Daniel Press 








THE 

LIFE of Sir Thomas Bodley, 

Written by himself, 

I Was borne at Exeter in Devon, the ^A-ny ufe. 
2 of Marche, in the yeare 1x44; 
descended, both by Father and 
Mother, of Worshipfull parentage. By 
my Fathers side, from an antient familie 
of Bodley, or bodleigh,. of Dunscombe 
by Crediton; and by my Mother from 
Robert Hone Esqj of ottereySaint Mane, 
nine Milles from Exon. My Father in 
the time of Queene Marie, beinge knowne 
and noted to be an enemie to Poperie, 
was so cruelly threatned, and so narrow- 
lie observed, by those that malliced his 
religion, that for the safegarde of him- 
selfe, and my Mother, who was wholly 
affected as my Father, he knew no waye 
so secure, as to flie into Garmanie: 

B 2 Where 


343. Fell Types as used in Trecentale Bodleianiim 
Oxford University Press^ 1913 
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N CERTAIN CONFUSIONS OF 
MODERN LIFE, ESPECIALLY 
IN LITERATURE: AN ESSAY 
READ, AT OXFORD, TO THE 
GRYPHON CLUB OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE. 

If I were in need of a single word to 


express the idea which I wish to follow out in this essay, I 
could scarcely, I think, find one in English; none, at least, 
that would completely fit my meaning: I should have to fall 
back upon the Greek, We translate the word by order, 
beauty, or world, according to the context; but we have no 
single phrase that combines and identifies in our minds, as 
this word did in- the minds of Greeks, the beauty of harmo¬ 


nious arrangement with the beauty of the visible world. We 
do not seem, indeed, to have at all the same quick perception 
of this kind of beauty that they appear to have had. The 
Author of “ Modern Painters ” has pointed out that, in the 
Odyssey, when Hermes approaches Calypso’s cave, what he 
admires is, not so much the wild beauty of the island, as the 
trimness of the goddess’s own domain, her four fountains 


345. Type used in The Hobby Horse: Chiswick Press^ London^ 1890 
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letter-founders, and for many years have successfully used 
“revived old style” and also characters of the modern face 
family/ Constable employed an interesting Scotch modern 
face for David Nutt’s distinguished series of Tudor Trans¬ 
lations. The fine revived old style or (as I should prefer to 
call them) modernized old style fonts were used by the same 
printer in the three volumes of Bibliographica (1895); and 
Mr. J. P. Morgan’s monumental Catalogue of Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Books from the Libraries of Morris, Ben¬ 
nett, etc. (1907), is a magnificent example of the skilful use 
of these types by the Chiswick Press. In smaller sizes this 
type was delightfully employed by the same press in their 
reprint of Sir Henry Wotton’s Elements of Architecture, 
issued by Longmans in 1903 ^fig. 344). 

But the early and “classic” use of this type was in Her¬ 
bert Horne’s periodical. The Century Guild Hobby Horse 
(1886-92). Its later volumes (beginning in 1888), printed in 
a large size of the “modernized old style” character, with 
delightful decorations drawn by Mr. Horne, are most dis¬ 
tinguished pieces of typography {fig. 345). Of The Hobby 
Horse not many volumes were issued, but they will always 
hold a place in the annals of the revival of printing at the 
end of the last century. 

In Mr. Horne’s typographical venture, William Mor¬ 
ris had a hand; but as Morris rode a very Gothic hobby¬ 
horse of his own, and Mr. Horne’s charger was much more 
Italian than Gothic in its behaviour, it is easy to see why 
Morris soon turned his attention to printing in a way more 
to his mind. His endeavours, their results, and the influ¬ 
ence they have had on modern printing have now to be con¬ 
sidered. 

‘ In England Caslon types are called “old face”; what we call “modernized 
old style” is there termed “revived old style” —a type designed about 1850. 




CHAPTER XXII 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN REVIVAL OF EARLY TYPE- 
FORMS AND ITS EFFECT ON CONTINENTAL TYPES 

W ILLIAM Morris was born in 1834 — the son 
of prosperous middle-class people, who lived 
freely and pleasantly. He was educated at Marl¬ 
borough School and Exeter College, Oxford, where heformed 
alasting friendship with Burne-Jones. Originally intending 
to take Holy Orders, he changed his mind, and studied ar¬ 
chitecture for a year or two under Street; then,between 1857 


and 1862, through Rossetti’s influence, he took up painting. 
Meanwhile he had begun to write—his Defence of Guene- 
vere appearing in 1858. From then until his death he wrote 
many volumes of poetry and prose, most of it of a very high 
order. Painting proved unsatisfactory, so he began about 
the year 1870 to work as a decorator, eventually turning his 
hand to illumination,—in which he was expert,—to the 
making of wall-papers, rugs, hangings, and stained glass, 
and to house decoration. It was an era of pattern, and though 
in Morris’s hands the pattern was often magnificent, houses 
decorated or furnished by him would now appear rather 
tiresome and affected. 

In socialism Morris was seriously interested. It was the 
somewhat romantic socialism ofa well-to-do,fastidious man, 
which had the added attraction of placing him in the oppo¬ 
sition ; for he somewhat enjoyed “otherwise-mindedness.” 
Morris never went into the slums and lived with the people 
—indeed, he gave scant attention to the particular individ¬ 
ual in his large and roomy movements — it was not the 
manner of his time. He desired with great desire to see 
the life of workmen improved by being made more like his 
own, rather than to get nearer the workmen!s point of view 
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by making his life more like theirs. Yet he was thoroughly 
in earnest about his socialism. That the workman’s life was 
so sordid made him miserable. He loved mediaevalism 
because it appeared to him — I think rather unhistorically 
— a close approach to the life he wished to see commonly 
lived in the world. None the less, he had sometimes impos¬ 
sible manners, often a furious temper, always short patience 
with fools, and there was a bit of pose and “bow-wow^” 
about his daily walk and conversation. In his character, as in 
his vO^all-papers, one was a little too conscious of the pattern, 
but the pattern was fine, and there was lots of it! Over and 
above all this he was an educated, cultivated man, tremen¬ 
dously observant and shrewd, and his driving power was 
enormous. Like Bodoni (whose work Morris detested), no 
man knew better what he wanted to do. Morris’s motto was 
“ If I can,” and by hard work, enthusiasm, and —we must 
admit — a fixed income and a good deal of incidental pros¬ 
perity, he usually “could.” 

Morris’s style of printing, therefore, may be partly ex¬ 
plained by the interiors of his own houses or those he deco¬ 
rated ; and its by his idea of socialism, which, through 

a kind of Religion of Beauty, was to produce the regenera¬ 
tion of a work-a-day world. It was to be a wonderful world, 
and it was, potentially, very real to him. His printing was 
for it, or was to help to its realization by others. If his deco¬ 
rations now appear a bit mannered and excessive, and his 
socialism somewhat romantic and unreal, it is because Mor¬ 
ris Toas very much of his period. Thus (again like Bodoni, 
though from diametrically opposite theories) Morris made 
magnificent books, but not for ordinary readers—nor, for 
the matter of that, for ordinary purses—but only for a cer¬ 
tain fortunate group of his own time. 

To understand the work of the Kelmscott Press we must 
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understand this much of the environment and ways of 
thinking of a man as forcible and sincere as he was many- 
sidetl. 

Stmu* years before Mr. Morris set up any press of his own, 
he had inatle a few essays in printing. The Roots of the 
Mouittains, which was issued in 1889, was printed yor him 
at the Ciiiswick Press in a character cut some fdty years 
earlier, iH'longiug to the Whittinghams, and modelled on 
an okl Basle font; and in 1890, the Ounnlaug Raga was 
printetl in a type copied from oneot Caxton’s louts. In 1891, 
almost fifty years after the Whittinghams’ revival ol Cas- 
lon's type, and some fifteen years after the lell types were 
resuscitated, Morris established the Kelmscott Press,uamal 
after Kelmscott Manor House, (on the upper 1 hames, alxnit 
thirty inih^s from Oxford), which Morris actpiired in 1871. 
Tlu-Virst “Kelmscott” Ixxik that he issuetl was The Story of 
the (iiittrritig Plain, and its effect upon lovers of fine Ixxiks 
w;is instantaneous. Opinion was at once divitled alwut Moi- 
ris’s printing. 'Po a limited public, the Kelmscott Mitions 
o|xmed the millennium in IxKik-making. Others were irri« 
tated at what they <*onsiderts:l their affec'tation and faddish- 
nws, and condctnned them utterly, as unreadable—-which 
was only a half-truth. I'he effect on printing in gimeral that 
Morris was to have through his types and type-setting en¬ 
tirely c.scap«tl most printer.s, as did the smnx'es from which 
hederivttl his methcxls. Because they knew very little alxmt 
early mamiscripts or early books, alxxit the chara<*ters of the 
one or the types tif the other, the Kelmscott fxKiks appeared 
to them to have fallen from the sky—eitlua- very new and 
Honderfnl or else very freakish and senseless - jusl as they 
would to anvlxxlv who knew nothing whauwer about it! On 
the great Knglisit pufdic, or the majority of English print- 
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ers, Morris’s books had—at that time—scarcely any effect 
at all. Indeed, Mr. Morris was a much more widespread 
popular force in America and Germany than in England, 
where his work was known only to a comparatively small 
artistic group. 

“I began printing books,” said Mr. Morris, “with the 
hope of producing some which would have a definite claim 
to beauty, while at the same time they should be easy to read 
and should not dazzle the eye, or trouble the intellect of the 
reader by eccentricity of form in the letters. I have always 
been a great admirer of the calligraphy of the Middle Ages, 
and of the earlier printing which took its place. As to the fif¬ 
teenth century books, I had noticed that they were always 
beautiful by force of the mere typography, even without the 
added ornament, with which many of them are so lavishly 
supplied. And it was the essence of my undertaking to pro¬ 
duce books which it would be a pleasure to look upon as 
pieces of printing and arrangement of type. Looking at my 
adventure from this point of view then, I found I had to 
consider chiefly the following things: the paper, the form of 
the type, the relative spacing of the letters, the words, and 
the lines; and lastly the position of the printed matter on the 
page. . .. 

“Next as to type. By instinct rather than by conscious 
thinking it over, I began by getting myself a fount of Ro¬ 
man type. And here what I wanted was letter pure in form; 
severe, without needless excrescences; solid, without the 
thickening and thinning of the line, which is the essential 
fault of the ordinary modern type, and which makes it dif¬ 
ficult to read; and not compressed laterally, as all later type 
has grown to be owing to commercial exigencies. There was 
only one source from which to take examples of this per¬ 
fected Roman type, to wit, the works of the great Venetian 
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printers of the fifteenth century, of whom Nicholas Jenson 
produced the completest and most Roman characters from 
1470 to 1476.This type I studied with much care, getting it 
photographed to a big scale, and drawing it over many times, 
before I began designing my own letter; so that though 
I think I mastered the essence of it, I did not copy it ser¬ 
vilely; in fact, my Roman type, especiaUy in the lower case, 
tends rather more to the Gothic than does Jenson s. 

“ After a while I felt that I must have a Gothic as well 
as a Roman fount; and herein the task I set myself was to 
redeem the Gothic character from the charge of unreadable¬ 
ness which is commonly brought against it. And I felt that 
this charge could not be reasonably brought against the 
types of the first two decades of printing; that Schoeffer at 
Mainz, Mentelin at Strasburg,and Gunther Zainer at Aup- 
burg, avoided the spiky ends and undue compression which 
lay some of the later type open to the above charge. . . . 
Keeping my end steadily in view, I designed a black-letter 
type which I think I may claim to be as readable as a 
Roman one, and to say the truth I prefer it to the Roman. 

“It was only natural that I, a decorator by profession, 
should attempt to ornament my books suitably; about this 
matter, I will only say that I have always tried to keep in 
mind the necessity for making my decoration a part of the 
page of type.”^ 

Morris’s three types (two black-letter and one roman) 
were as follows: 

A roman letter, called the Golden Type, cut in English 
size, finished in 1890, and first used in his Golden Legend, 
issued in 1892 (/g-. 346). 

^ A JVote by William Morris on his Aims in Founding the Kelmscott Press. 
Together nuith a Short Description of the Press by S. C. Cockerell, tf an 
Annotated List of the Books Printed Thereat. Hammersmith, London, 1908. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



UCIUS Tarquinius (for his excess 
sive pride surnamcdouperbus)af' 
ter hee had caused his owne father 
in law Servius Tullius to he cruelly 
murd'red, and contrarie to the Ro^ 
maine lawes and customes,not rc^ 


quiring or staying for the people^s suffrages, had 
possessed himselreof the kingdome: went accom^ 
panyed with his sonnes and other noble men of 
Rome, to besiege Ardea, during which siege, the 
principall men of the Army meeting one evening 
at the tent of Sextus Tarquinius the king's sonne. 


in their discourses after supp er every one comment 
ded the vertues of his owne wife: among whom 
Colatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of 
his wife Lucretia. In that pleasant humor they all 
posted to Rome, & intending by theyr secret and 
sodainearrivall to maketriall ot that which every 


one had before avouched, onely Colatinus finds 
his wife (though itwerelate in the night) spinning 
amongest her maides, the other ladies were all 
found dauncing and revelling, or in severall dis^ 
ports: whereupon the noble men yeelded Colax 
tinus the victory, and his wife the fame. At that 
time Sextus Tarquinius being enflamed with Lu-« 
crece beauty, yet smootheringhis passions for the 
present, dep arted with the rest backe to the campe: 
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A black-letter great primer font, called the Troy Type, 
showing the influence of Schoeffer of Mainz, Zainer of 
Augsburg, and Koberger of Nuremberg, although different 
from any of these, and first used in the Uistoryes of Troye, 
issued the same year {fig- 347)- 

A black-letter, called the Chaucer Type, differing from 
the Troy type only in size, being pica instead of great 
primer. This was used in some parts of the Historyes of 
Troye, but was first employed for an entire book in The 
Order of Chivalry, published in 1893 {fig- 348). 

Morris also designed a fourth type, based on the fonts 
used by Sweynheym and Pannartz in St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, but it was never cut. All Morris’s types were 
finally left to trustees, and their use is occasionally permitted 
for special books. The wood-blocks of illustrations to his 
editions have been placed in the British Museum. 

As we look at Morris’s typographical achievements in per¬ 
spective, they seem to be more those of a decorator apply¬ 
ing his decorative talents to printing, than the work of a 
printer. His books are not always what he said books should 
be—easy to read, not dazzling to the eye, or troublesome 
to the reader by eccentricities of letter-form. He says he 
admired fifteenth century books because they were beau¬ 
tiful “by force of the mere typography, even without the 
added ornament, with which many of them are so lavishly 
supplied.” But what is true of those books is only partly 
true about his own. He did make books which it was a plea¬ 
sure to look at—as arrangements of type and fine pieces of 
printing — but he did not make books that it was a pleasure 
to read. If Morris admired Jenson’s fonts, it is hard to see 
why he did not copy their best points more closely. One has 
only to take a Kelmscott book and compare it with a good 
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specimen of Jenson’s printing to see how far away one is 
front the other. 

On the other hand, many people did not at all under¬ 
stand Morris's greatness—for great he was. As he was both 
visionary and practical, his visions bothered the practical 
man, while his practicality somewhat disturbed the vision¬ 
ary. “Perhaps this kind of character is rare in our tinte,” says 
Mr. C’lutton-Brock, “only because craftsmen are rare; for 
the craftsman, if he is to excel, must be both industrious 
and a vi.sionary, as Morris was. He must have honesty and 
common sense as well as invention; and his work devel¬ 
ops and harntonizes both sets of qualities. We shall under- 
atantl Morris best if we think of him as a craftsman,... 
as one who c*ouId never see raw material without wishing to 
ntake stnnething out of it, and who at last saw s(K*iety itself 
as a very raw material which set his fingers itching.” ‘ 

I dovi'ht if Morris himself realized the enormous effect his 
work would have upon typography. Neither did he know 
that, u hilc his types were not particularly good types, and 
his d(‘coration.s were often unduly heavy, by this very over¬ 
statement in the colour of the type on its paper, in making 
characters whit'h loudly called attention to earlier ones, and 
in designing somewhat over-splendid dec'oratioius (which, 
ueverihe!es,s, were in harmony with his type), he led the 
printer of his particular moment to see how imposing, and 
even magnifi<‘ent, masses of strong type, closely set and well 
iiikwl, combined with fine decorations, may be. And Morris 
taught a lesson in the unity of effect in Ixxiks for which the 
mtKlern printer is deeply in his debt^—a unity now influ¬ 
encing volumes very far removetl from those rather precious 
productions in which it was first exemplified. Nowadays, 

‘ Ifilhum Morrm: Hi» Work and Influenct, by A. 

mu, p. 




such as chooseto seek it: it is neither 
prison, nor palace, butadecent home, 

LLoimcnijsei/ 

f CRBR praise nor 
blame, but say that 

1 soiti6:some people 
praise this homeli¬ 
ness overmuch, as 
if the land were the 
very axle/tree of the 
world; so do not I, nor any unblind¬ 
ed by pride in themselvesandall that 
belongs to them: others therearewho 
scorn it and the tameness of it: not 
I any the more: though it would in¬ 
deed be hard if there were nothing 
else in the world, no wonders, no ter¬ 
rors, no unspeakable beauties* 
when we think what a small part of 
the world's history, past, present, & 
to come, is this land we live in, and 
how much smaller still in the history 
of the arts, &yet how our forefathers 
clung to it, and with what care and 
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pams they adorned tt, this unromantic, un¬ 
even tful/loohing landof Bngland, surely by 
)tbi 8 too our hearts may be touched and our 
) hope quickened. 

as was the land, 
[k such was the art of it 

01 Ang while folk yet troub- 

r Sju ted themselves about 

• Wyj things; it strove 

yy J iSA little to impress peo- 
I cither by pomp or 

^ J • notunsel- 

\ com- 

M monp lace,rarely itrose 

j j r\l into majesty j y etwas it never oppres/ 
i II never a slave's nightmare or an 
l|L 1 1 insolent boast: & at its best it had an 
inventiveness, an individuality, that 
grander styles have never overpass¬ 
ed : its best too, and that was in its 
very heart, was given as freely to the 
yeoman's house, and the humble vil¬ 
lage church, as to the lord's palace or 
the mighty cathedral: never coarse, 

a thoughof ten rude enough, sweet, na¬ 
tural & unaffected, an art of peasants 
ra cher than of m erchan t prin ces or court/ 
iers, it must be a hard heart, X think, that 
doesnot love it: whetheraman has been bom 
among it like ourselves, or has come wonder/ 
68 
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the old-fashioned method of using various fonts of type on 
a title-page, or an unnecessary number of sizes of type in a 
volume, has been given up—even in the commonest com¬ 
mercial work. And, too, Morris’s reforms have extended to 
illustrations, which are at present almost always by one 
hand, and not, as in old-fashioned illustrated books, by 
half a dozen different designers and drawn without any 
relation to the type-page. These newer and better fashions 
in book-making may be directly traced to sounder concep¬ 
tions of what a book ought to be; and Morris—as with 
the weapon of the Viking heroes he loved so well—ham- 
inered this conception into the consciousness of gentlemen 
who will even use Truth, if it appears to be an “asset”! For 
no man ever had the courage of his convictions more than 
Morris, or a heartier contempt for foolish opponents. When 
asked to hear the other side, he replied (like Garrison on the 
slavery question), “There is n’t any I ” This very intolerance 
made Morris a tremendous force in typography; for, in spite 
of certain conscious overstatements, it was a sincere intol¬ 
erance, and was aimed not at people, but at their shallow 
views of things. In the last year of his life, when in failing 
health, he attended a public meeting, and returning from 
it with a friend, showed signs of weakness. The friend, more 
amiable than discreet, suggested that this was the worst 
time of the year. “No, it ain’t,” said Morris, “it’s a very 
fine time of the year indeed. I’m getting old, that’s what it 
is.” In short, Morris hated humbug, though he sometimes 
mistook for humbug, opinions with which he disagreed— 
as’t is human to do. He was a great printer because he was 
a great man who printed greatly, as he did much else. 

When Morris began to work with types of his own in his 
own way, other people (most of whom knew rather less 
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about it) began to design their own types and print with 
them too, Charles Ricketts of London, who was already 
interested in making fine books, instituted the Vale Press. 
Mr, Ricketts’ books were actually printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, but the types were designed by him and arranged 
under his direction, and some very charming decorations 
for the Vale Press books were by his hand. In a paper issued 
in 1899, called A Defence of the Revival of Printing (which 
no one had seriously attacked),'he contrasted the work of 
the great Venetian printers and of William Morris, with his 
own. Morris, as was well known, hated the Renaissance, 
but Mr. Ricketts called it “a charmed time in the develop¬ 
ment of man.” Admitting himself “utterly won over and 
fascinated by the sunny pages of the Venetian printers,” he 
defined the pages of a fine Kelmscott book as “full of wine” 
and those of an Italian book as “ full of light.” This being 
Mr. Ricketts’ point of view, it is surprising that his type 
appeared so much like Mr. Morris’s! For it is fair to sup¬ 
pose that the types which he designed looked precisely as 
he meant that they should. Apparently the Vale Press in¬ 
tended to deal not in “wine” but in “light,” and it must be 
terribly uncomfortable when you want light to get wine! 
But in spite of this rather affected Defence, the Vale books 
had style and distinction—being more classical in feeling 

^ Mr Mackail says, in his life of Morris: “With the noble Italian art of the 
earlier Renaissance he had but little sympathy: for that of the later Renais¬ 
sance and the academic traditions he had nothing but unmixed detestation. 
Some time in these years [c. 1873], his old feUow-pupH, Mr. Bhss,^ then 
engaged on researches among die archives of the Vatican, met him in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and pressed him to come with him to Rome. 
His reply was too characteristic to be forgotten. ‘Do you suppose,’ he said, 

‘ that I should see anything in Rome that I can’t see in Whitechapel? ’ Even 
the earlier and, to his mind, the far more interesting and beautiful work ot 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Italy did not appeal to him in the 
same way as the contemporary art of England or Korthem France. Mackail 
adds: “He much preferred Iceland to Italy.” 





CAPUT LXXXin. . , , 

piftacothccam pervcni, vario gencrc taou- 
lafummirabilcm: namet Zeuxidos manus vidi, 
nondum vetustatis injuria victas; ct Ptotogcnis 
rudimcnta, cum ipsius naturae vcritate certantia, 
non sine quodam hofforc ttactavi. Jam veto 
Apellis, quam Graeci monochromon appellant, 
ctiam adotavi. Tanta cnim subtilitate cxttcmi- 
tates imaginum crant ad similitudinem pta^sae, 
ut crederes etiam anitnoruiii esse pictntani. Hinc 
aquila fetcbat, coelo sublimis, deum. Illinc can- 
didus Hylas rcpellebat improbam Naida. Dam- 
nabat Apollo noxias manus, lyramquc rcsolut^ 
modo nato flote honotabat. Interquosetiampic- 
torum amantium vultus, tanquam in solimdine 
exclamavi; Ergo amor ctiam decs tangit. Jupiter 
in ccelo suo non invenit quod cUgelet, ct, pecc^- 
turus in tcrris, ncmini tamcn injuriam fecit. Hy- 
1am Nympha praedata impcrasset amori suo, si 
venturum ad intcrdictum Hcrculem credidisset. 
Apollo pueri umbram revocavit in florcm, et om- 
n^ fabulae quoque habucrunt sine aemulo com- 
plexus* At ego in. societatem recepi hospitem# 
Lycurgo crudeliorem. Ecce autcm, ego dum 
cum vcntis litigo, intravit pinacothecam scnex 
canus, cxcrcitati vultus, ct qui vidcrctur ncsmo 
quid magnum promittere; scdcultu noii proindc 
ieciosus, ut facile apparcrct cum ex hac nota 
lutcratorum esse, quos odissc divites solcnt. Is 
ergo, ut ad latus constitit meum. Ego, inquit, 

XXXV 
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^^Ejasmodi fabulae vibrabant, quum Trimalchio intravit, et, 
detcfsa frontc, unguento manus lavit, spatioque minimo intef'- 
posito: Ignoscite mihi (inquit), amici, multis jam diebus venter 
mihi non respondit: nec medici sc inveniunt; profuit mihi tamen 
malicorium, et taeda ex aceto. Spero tamen jam ventrem pudorem 
sibi imponere; alioquin circa stomachum mihi sonat, putes 
taurum. Itaque, si quis vestrum volucrit suae rei causa faccre, non 
est quod ilium pudeatur. Nemo nostrum solide natus est. Ego 
nullum puto tarn magnum tormentum esse, quam continere. Hoc 
solum vetare ne fovis potest. Rides, Fortunata! quae soles me 
nocte desomnem facere. Nec tamen in triclinio ullum vetui faccre 
quod se juvet: ct medici vetant continere; vel, si quid plus venit, 
omnia foras parata sunt: aqua, lasanum, et cetera minutalia. Cre*- 
dite mihi, anathymiasis si in cerebrum it, in toto corpore fluctum 
facit. Multos scio sic periisse, dum nolunt sibi verum dicere. 
Gratias agimus liberalitati indulgentiaeque ejus, et subinde castt*- 
gamus crebris potiunculis risum. Nec adhuc sciebamus nos in 
medio lautitiarum, quodaiunt, clivo laborare. Nam communda^- 
tis ad symphoniam mensis, tres albi sues in triclinium adducti 
sunt,capistris et tintinnabulis culti, quorum unum bimum nomen^- 
culator esse dicebat, alterum trimum, tertium vero jam senem. 
Ego putabam, petauristarios intrasse, et porcos, sicut in circuits 
mos est, portenta aliqua facturos. Sed Trimalchio, exspectatione 
discussa: Quern, inquit, ex eis vultis m coenam statim fieri/ 
Galium enim gallinaceum, phasianum, et ejusmodi naenias rustici 
faciunt: mei coci etiam vitulos, aeno coctos, solent facere. Contis 
nuoque cocum vocari jussit, et, non exspectata electione nostra, 
maximum natu jussit occidi; et data voce: Ex quota decuria es/ 
Quum ille, ex quadragesima, respondisset: Emtitius, an, inquit, 
domi natus es/ Neutrum, inquit cocus, sed testamento Pansx 
tibi relictus sum. Vide ergo, ait, ut diligenter ponas; si non, te 
jubebo in decuriamvillicorum conjici. Et quidem cocus, potentiae 
admonitus, in culinam obsonium duxit. 

CAPUT XLVIII. 

^^Trimalchio autem miti ad nos vuitu respexit; et, Vinum, in^ 
quit, si non placet, mutabo: vos illud, oportet, bonum faciatis. 
Deorum beneficio non emo, sed nunc, quidquid ad salivam facit, 
in suburbano nascitur meo, quod ego adhuc non novi. Dicitur 
confine esse Tarracinensibus et Tarentims. Nunc conjungere 
xxxvii 
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Qjia«e non racimus/ Turn eqo, toxics exci- 
totus, plane vehemenTCR cxcandui, ex ned" 
<jiidi illi voces suas: Aux donmi, aux eqo jam 
paTfli dicam. 

CAPUT LXXXVIII. 

^^Gneexus his seRmonibtis, consulcRCpRuden- 
xioRos coepi aexaxes xabuloRum, ex qnaedam 
aRqumcnxa mihi obscuRa, simulque causam dc- 
sidiae pRacsenxis cxcuxeRe, quum pulchcRRimae 
qrtcs pCRiisscnx. inxcR quas piexuRa nc mini¬ 
mum quidem sui vesxiqium Reliquissex. Turn 
illc; Pecuniae, inquix, cupidixas haecxRopica in- 
sxixuix. >^>VeRum, ux ad plasxas convcRxaR, 
Lysippum, sxaxuae unius lincamenxis inhacRen- 
xem, inopia cxsxinxix: ex MyRon, qui paene 
hominum animas FCRaRumquc aene compRe- 
hendix, non invenix hcRcdcm. Ax nos, vino 
scoRxisque demcRsi, ne panaxas quidem orxcs 
audemus coqnosceRe; sed, accusaxoRes anxi- 
quixaxis, vixia xanxum docemus ex discimus. 
Ubi CSX dialccxica ^ ubi asxRonomia ^ ubi sa- 
picnxiac consulxissimavia ^ Qsis,inquam,venix 
in xcmplum, ex voxum Fccix, si ad cloquenxiam 
peRvenissex ^ quis, si philosophiae Fonxem ax- 
xiqisscT.'^ Ac ne bonam quidem valcxudinem 
pexunx; sed sxaxim, anxequam limen Capixolii 
xanqanT,aliusdonumpRomixxix,sipRopinquum 
divixem exxuleRix: alius, si xhesauRum cffo- 
denix: alius, siadxRccenxics HS. salvuspcRvc- 
nenix. Ipse senaxus,RccxiboniquepRa6cepxoR, 
xxxix 
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than the Kelmscott books, and less so than those of the 
Doves Press. 

The Bibliography (the last book issued by the Vale Press, 
in 1904) is printed in Vale type, and at the end a page of 
Latin text is shown in the Vale Fount {Jig. 349); another in 
the Avon Fount—a smaller roman type more successful, to 
my eye, than the Vale {Jig. 350); and a third in the King’s 
Fount, which is less happy through the introduction in its 
lower-case of some capital letter-forms {fig. 351). The first 
Vale Press book was Milton’s Early Poems, issued in 1896. 
The Avon seems to have been first used in 1902. Unfor¬ 
tunately, most of the wood-blocks of the ornaments were 
lost in a fire at the Ballantyne Press; and the punches, ma¬ 
trices, and type were destroyed on the issue of the last of 
the Vale publications. The tendency in these books was cer¬ 
tainly toward Italian models, but so much influenced were 
Messrs. Hacou and Ricketts—like every one else at that 
moment—by Morris’s work, that they did not get as far 
from it as they either thought or intended. 

Four years after Morris’s death in 1896, T.J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, with Emery Walker, Morris’s learned associ¬ 
ate in the work of the Kelmscott Press and a man who (as 
every one but himself would admit) has been the mov¬ 
ing spirit in most of the good and scholarly ventures in 
modern English typography, founded the Doves Press. It 
owes its odd name to an old riverside inn at Hammersmith 
on the Thames, familiar to rowing men, which in turn gave 
its name to a cottage which Mr. Cobden-Sanderson (who 
had already set up a bindery) used as a work-shop. The 
Doves Press was founded, says Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, in 
his Catalogue published in 1908, “to attack the problem 
of pure "^rypography, as presented by ordinary books in the 
various forms of prose, verse, and dialogue, and keeping 
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always in view the principle . . . that ‘The whole duty of 
Typography is to communicate to the imagination, without 
loss by the way, the thought or image intended to be con¬ 
veyed by the Author,’ to attempt its solution rather by the 
arrangement of the whole book, as a whole, with due regard 
to its parts and the emphasis of its divisions, than by the 
splendour of ornament, intermittent, page after page. lor 
this press, a single roman font was cut, and Ae first book 
produced in it (in 1891) was the Jgricola of Tacituj This 
Doves type discarded the extreme blackness of Morris s 
fonts and was more Italian in character than any which had 
hitherto appeared in England. It is based on Jenson’s roman 
font, “freed from the accidental irregularities due to imper¬ 
fect cutting and casting,”—perhaps a fault rather than a 
^.jj-tue,—“and the serifs altered in some cases.’’ It is a very 
beautiful type, although its regularity, and the rigidity of the 
descender in the y,’ make it thin and spiky in appearance, 
and thus a little difficult to read; nor has it the agreeable 
“opulence” of the best Italian fonts (Jig. 352). The Doves 
Press books have been, however, among the very best of 
those printed under the influence of the Morris revival. The 
Doves Bible (1903) is a masterpiece of restrained style; and 
although in one or two later volumes a commonplace italic 
is introduced into the fine roman text, the Doves books have 
delightful consistency and simplicity. All ornament is es¬ 
chewed in them, but fine, free initials give a decorative note 
to the pages here and there. Mr. Walker withdrew from 
the undertaking in 1909. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has lately, 
with considerable elegiac ceremony, brought its work to a 
close. 


' A test of the exceUence of any type is this-that whatever the combmahon 
of letters, no individual chamcter stands out from the rest-a severe require¬ 
ment to which all permanently successful types conform. 




between the seen and the unseen, the finite and the 
infinite, the human and the superhuman, and is a 
monumental work of the eighteenth as distinguished 
from the seventeenth century, the century of the 
Bible and of Milton. Finally, in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Sartor Resartus, the Essays of Emerson, and 
Unto this Last, are related & charaderistic attempts 
to turn back the Everlasting Nay of scepticism into 
the Everlasting Yea of affirmation, & in the presence 
of the admittedly inexplicable & sublime mystery of 
the whole, to set man again at work upon the creation 
of the fit, the seemly, and the beautiful Browning s 
Men Si Women, now in the press, conceived about 
the same time, is a more dired presentment of the 
same positive solution. 

([These Books printed, as a first essay, the whole 
field of literature remains open to seled from.To-day 
there is an immense reprodudion in an admirable 
cheap form, of all Books which in any language have 
stood the test of time. But such reprodudion is not 
a substitute for the more monumental produdion of 
the same works, & whether by The Doves Press or 
some other press or presses, such monumental pro¬ 
dudion, expressive of man’s admiration, is a legiti¬ 
mate ambition and a public duty. Great thoughts 
deserve & demand a great setting, whether in build¬ 
ing, sculpture, ceremonial, or otherwise; & the great 
works of literature have again and again to be set 
forth in forms suitable to their magnitude. And this 
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A private venture which has produced comparatively 
Few books, but among them some of the greatest beauty, is 
Lhe Ashendene Press, established in 1895, and directed by 
FH. H. St. John Hornby of London. Its first books employed 
tile Caslon and Fell characters—up to 1902. Later,an Ital¬ 
ian semi-gothic character, closely resembling the Subiaco 
type of Sweynheym and Pannartz, was designed for this 
press by Mr. Walker and Mr. Cockerell {Jig. 353). This 
type was first used in Dante’s Inferno, issued in 1902. The 
Splendid Dante of 1909 — the works entire, with illustra¬ 
tions by C. M. Gere; Le Morte Darthur (1913); and the 
t>eautiful Boccaccio (1913-20), with rubrication, and initials 
designed by Graily Hewitt, are among its greatest achieve- 
Iments. The Dante ranks with the Doves Bible and the 
Fv-elmscott Chaucer—described as the “three ideal books 
of modern typography,” from the three ideal presses of the 
Itevival.^ In many books the initials are in colour, and some¬ 
times in gold. 

Lucien Pissarro’s Eragny Press (like the Kelmscott and 
tlie Doves Press, placed at Hammersmith) took its name 
from Eragny, the Normandy village where Mr. Pissarro was 
born, and where he studied and w'orked with his father. 
His earlier books were printed in the Vale type designed 
t>y Ricketts. The Brook type, in which an account of the 
Eragny Press was printed in 1903, is an agreeable roman . 
letter designed by Pissarro on the lines of the Vale type, 
with a pleasant movement and admirable legibility {fig. 

3 54). The superiority of its appearance to that of the Vale 
fonts is due partly to the paper generally used, which is most 
delightful. Wood-blocks printed in colours are a favourite 
feature of the Eragny Press books, and the text is their ac¬ 
companiment. The designing, wood-engraving, and print- 

See Peddie’s Cantor Lectures on Printing. London, 1915. 
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ing are all the work of Pissarro and his wife, though some¬ 
times the illustrations are by other hands. 

The Essex House Press, although its first issues were 
brought out in Caslon types, produced, in 1903, a font called 
the Prayer Book type — ambitious, but not entirely suc¬ 
cessful. It was designed by C. R. Ashbee, the director of this 
press. There are some curiously unfortunate characters in 
its lower-case letters — the g and f, e and n, for instance — 
which resemble pen-work, and not very pleasant pen-work 
at that. His Endeavour type, which in 1901 preceded the 
Prayer Book font— a letter smaller in size, but with many 
of the same eccentricities — is obscure and dazzling. And 
set in these types, it is not surprising that the Essex House 
books have no great merit. Its work in Caslon types was 
much the best — and was (as when combined with Edmund 
New’s delightful illustrations in Wren’s Parentalia) harmo¬ 
nious and simple. As for the Cambridge type of the Uni¬ 
versity Press, Cambridge, it is an unattractive letter, which 
combines many of the defects of the fonts we owe to the 
modern revival. It is difficult to see why it was ever cut at 

all. 

Herbert P. Horne designed three types of importance— 
the Montallegro, the Florence, and the Riccardi. These may 
be called sister types, for they show a certain progression 
of idea, and all attack the problem of what a fine type for 
commercial printing should be elegant, yet readable from 
a present day standpoint. 

The Montallegro type came first This type was mod¬ 
elled, as were the others, on an early Florentine font, and 
was ’intended to be a good “reading type,” which should have 
rather more flexibility and grace than the fonts based on 
older Italian forms. It was first used in Condivi’s Life of 
Michelagnolo Buonamti by the Merrymount Press, Bos- 


3 DI profanum vulgus arceo; 

Favcte Unguis: carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisq3 canto. . 
Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Rcges in ipsos imperium est lovis, 

Clan Giganteo triumpho, 

Cuncta supercilio moventis. 

Est ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis, hie generosior 
Descendat in Campum petitor, 
Moribus hie mcliorque Fama 
Contendat, ilU turba elientium 
Sit maior: aequa lege Hecessitas 
Sortitur insignis &i imos; 

Omne capax movet uma nomen. 
Destrictus ensis cui super impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculae dapes 
Duleem elaborabunt saporem, 

Hon avium cithaiaeqj cantus 


353 . Type used hy the Ashendene Press 






A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
ORIQIN OF THE ERAGNY PRESS. 

M r. PISSARRO first learned to draw from 
his father, in the fields far from any art 
school. One day M. Lep^re, the well/known 
engraver, showed him how his tools were held, 
& finding him interested, gave him two gravers 
and a scorper. Thus furnished with the means 
he made a start and taught himself; with the re/ 
suit that in 1886 F. Q. Dumas, editor of the <{Re/ 
vue IIIustrde», commissioned him to illustrate 
a story, «Mait' Liziard®, by Octave Mirbeau. 
Four woodcuts appeared, but the subscribers to 
the Review expressed so much disapproval of 
these illustrations, conceived and executed in 
the uncompromising spirit of Charles Keene's 
work, which Mr. Pissarro greatly admired, that 
his collaboration was cut short there and then. 
He learnt later that this epistolary demonstra/ 
tion against his work, which inundated Mr. 
Dumas' office, was the work of some students 
in the atelier of a well/known painter. Dis/ 
appointed, and having heard that in England 
there was a group of young artists who were 
ardently engaged in the revival of wood/en/ 
graving, he crossed the Channel with the in/ 
tention of joining them, having in his pocket 
an introduction from F^Iix F^n^on to John 
4 


354. Brook Type: Eragny Press 
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ton, in 1905, and since in the volumes of The Hurmnisti 
Library {Jig. 355 a). This type was cut under Mr. Horne’s 
direction by E. P. Prince of London, an English crafts¬ 
man of great ability and experience, and—within a nar¬ 
row circle—of great reputation. The types of the Kelmscott, 
Doves, and other English private presses were from his 
hand, as well as the Florence and Medici fonts. 

The Florence type of 1909 came next. It is somewhat 
smaller in face and simpler in form than the Montallegro; 
and is perhaps the most successful of the three. It was cut 
for Messrs. Chatto & Windus of London {Jig. 355 b). 

The last was the Riccardi type, also cut in 1909, based 
on fonts cut by Miscomini. It has been used in the “Ric¬ 
cardi Press” editions published by the Medici Society of 
London. A little monotonous in effect and gathering too 
much colour in printing unless carefully managed, it is so 
practical that it loses the elegance of the other two fonts 
{Jig- 355 c). A smaller size of the type (l 1-point) has been 
cut for the same series of volumes,^ 

Among other interesting typographical experiments of 
the later nineteenth century was a Greek type designed 
by Selwyn Image. This was cut in two sizes, both used in 
a Greek Testament issued in 1895 {Jig. 356). It was based 
on the letter-forms of early Greek manuscripts, modified 
as little as might be by concessions to the familiar cursive 
Greek characters of Aldus, which have so unhappily in¬ 
fluenced Greek typography. These types are not particu¬ 
larly successful. Robert Proctor’s very fine Greek type— 
the “Otter”—used in the Oresteia of Aeschylus, printed 
in 1904, was another important essay in Greek type-forms 

’ There are other modem private fonts on which I have not touched. For fac¬ 
similes of some of them, see Steele’s Revival of Printing, London, 1912, 
and The Art of the Book (a Special Number of The Studio), London, 1914. 
Also The Saturday Review, London, November, 1919. 
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{^g. 357). It was based on the noble Greek characters em¬ 
ployed in the New Testament in the Complutensian Poly¬ 
glot Bible, printed at AlcaM in 1514. For this type Proctor 
designed the capital letters—except the 11.^ It is fully de¬ 
scribed by Proctor in a note at the end of the volume; which 
was produced at the Chiswick Press, for Emery Walker, 
S. C. Cockerell, and A. W. Pollard.^ 

Next to English special types, similar American fonts are 
perhaps the most interesting. The fine Montaigne font 
designed by Bruce Rogers for the Riverside Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, was cut in 1901 for a monumental edition of the 
Essays of Montaigne, published in 1903. This, Mr. Rogers 
said, “ was an attempt to meet a want that was felt for a 
large type-face that should avoid, on the one hand, the ex¬ 
treme blacknessof the types which Morris’s work had made 
popular, and, on the other, the somewhat thin effect of the 


’ Proctor says that with this exception the original font had no capital letters; 
but accoi-ding to other authorities it actually had nine. See J. P. R. Lyell’s 
Cardinal Xitnenesy I^ndon, 1917, p. 47. 

^ It would be an injustice to think that all the best energies of modem Eng¬ 
lish printing (which for books I think at present the ‘ ‘ soundest ’ ’ in the world) 
were exliausted in the work of special presses or the use of specially designed 
types. All along there has been a steady flow of admirably printed English 
books of a more nornnal kind, printed from old style, modem face, and other 
fonts commonly obtainable. In these types the best English printers Imve con¬ 
sistently produced a certain class of memoir and many books on architecture, 
painting, and the fine arts, which are delightful agreeable to look at, to han¬ 
dle, and to read. The Oxford University Press, the Chiswick Press, the Ar¬ 
den Press, the houses of Constable and of Ballantyne have printed many such 
books, and there are other less famous presses which almost, and sometimes 
quite, equal them. Work like this is what the student must look to for some 
of the best and most characteristic English typography of to-day. Tliougli 
American ephemeral printing has generally been superior to Englisl^of late 
some English presses have turned out such work most successfully. Tlie cir¬ 
culars, placards, etc., of the Pelican, Cloister, and Curwen presses are most 
agreeable in feeling, and their striking effects have been arrived at with com¬ 
mendable simplicity of attack and economy of means. 


And if you set him beneath as good a man as him 
self at the table: that is against his honour. If you 
doenot visite him at home at his house: then you 
knowenotyourdutie. Theismanerof fashionsand 
behaviours, bring men to such scorne and disdaine 
of their doings: that there is no man, almost, can 
abide to beholde them; for they love them selves 
to farre beyonde measure, and busie them selves 
so much in that, that they finde litle leisure to 

(a) 

La lungheza di decta chiesa insulata e braccia du- 
cento sexanta: la quale di fuori e tucta di uarii marmi 
incrustata, con statue di marmo et porphiri molto 
adornata per mano di nobili sculptori; maxime di 
Donato ui e il gigante primo, dalla porta della As- 
sumptione marmorea per mano di lohanni Banchi, 
sopra la Annuntiata di musiuo per manodi Domenico 
Grillandaro. Nella facciata dinanzi e uno euangelista 
a sedere et una statua di uno che si piegha, et in sul 
cantone uno uecchio, tucte per mano di Donato. Ma 
a dirti la uerita, decta facciata, la quale Lorenzo de’ 

{b) 

and it is no exaggeration to say that in no printed 
book between the closing years of the fifteenth 
century and those of the nineteenth was any at¬ 
tempt made to obtain them all, though the tra¬ 
ditions of good craftsmanship ensured that some 
of them were preserved in many cases. The 
fifteenth-century book was avowedly an imita¬ 
tion of a fine manuscript; its type was a copy 
of the current writing hand, the arrangement of 
its page was that of a manuscript, its spacing 

W 

355. Herbert Horne's Montallegro, Florence, andRkcardi Types 






1 EN AE TAIE HMEPAI2 Ikcinoic naporfueroi Icd^iuHe 

^ 6 BanTicTHc KHpiJcccoN In th IpHucp thc ’loudcacc XcrcoM 

3 MctonocTtc, HrriKCN rap A fiaciXeia toon oupaNooN. Ofiroc 
rap IcTiN o pHe€ic hih ’Hcaiou tou npo9HTou XIfontoc 

<i>ooN^^ Bowntoc ^;n t§ epi^juco 
^ExomdcaTc T^^N dBbN Kupbu, 
edeefac noieixe xdc Tpffiouc oOtoO, 

4 Adrbc bl 6 ’loodNHc cTxeN to cNbujaa auroO dnb TpixuM 
KaJUHXoU KOI ZCONHN dcpJULOTlNHN ncp! THN OC^UN OUTOO, 

5 A bl Tp 09 H An auToO oKpibcc koi julIXi drpioN. Tore 
Isenopcdero npbc outon ’kpocdXujma xai naca A ’loubaia 

6 KOI naca A nepixcopoc tou ’lopboNou, Koi cBonTizoNTo In 
tw ’lop^dNH noTOJULcp un’ oOtou IsojuoXorodjucNoi toc 

7 cuxapTioG auTooN. ’IbdON he noXXoiic toon <l>ap!cafooN xai 
XabbouKaiooN IpxoJULCNouc Ini to fianTicJua cTneN ouToic 
reNNHJUOTa IxibNooN, TIC AnlbciscN AjaiN 9ur€iN onb 

8 THC jutcXXodcHC oprHc; noiMCore oSN-xapnbN Ssion thc 

9 jueroNoiac • Koi juh bbsHTc XIrctN In IoutoTc riarlpa 
cxojuGN ton ’AfipodjUL, Xlroo rap AjuTn oti buNoroi b 
ecbc Ik toon Xigoon toutoon IrcTpoi tckno t^ ’Afipadu. 


356 . Selwyn Imagers Greek Type 
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ordinary book-faces when used in the larger sizes. It was 
modelled as closely as possible upon photographs of a page 
of Jenson’s ‘Cicero,’ but partly by reason of the designing, 
and partly through the conventional training of the punch- 
cutter (who was nevertheless a most admirable and skilful 
workman), the desired quality was only partially attained. 
The upper-case letters were fairly successful from the first, 
and required little modification; but the majority of the lower¬ 
case characters were recut several times—and were allowed 
to pass when the expense and the delay became prohibitive. 
This type is on the 16-pomt body.” It has been delightfully 
used by Mr. Rogers in the Montaigne and in some other 
beautiful books designed by him {Jig. 358). Since that time 
Mr. Rogers has designed another and, to my mind, finer 
font—the Centaur. The upper-case letters of this font have 
been, since 1914, in use for the work of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and in 1916 the complete 
font in 14-point size was shown in Maurice de Guerin’s 
Centaur. Mr. Rogers describes the letter as a refinement on 
his Montaigne type, and though—as is his wont—he sees 
ways in which this font could be bettered, it appears to me 
one of the best roman fonts yet designed in America—and, 
of its kind, the best anywhere {Jig. 359). 

The type known as Merrymount was designed for the 
Merrymount Press about 1895 by Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue, the architect, who designed the well-known Chel¬ 
tenham fonts. He, too, based the Merrymount font on the 
Jenson letter, but instead of having the courage of our rather 
wavering convictions and making a type as light as Jen¬ 
son’s, both he and I were seduced by Morris’s unduly black 
types. So we merely modified the heaviness of the Morris 
fonts, although adopting an early form of roman letter. The 
result is that the type is too black unless used on large pages, 
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as in The Altar 5oo.?:(l896) and an edition of the Agricola 

of Tacitus (1904), both in folio {fig. 360). 

The Humanistic type was designed in Italy, and was 
based on a manuscript Virgil in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. It was cut for the University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Extremely ingenious in its clever render¬ 
ing of a written letter, it is not, as type, easy to read, and the 
excessive length of the descenders compels a somewhat 
leaded composition.It is aninteresting letter-form and shows 
research, but it was not a wholly fortunate experiment, be¬ 
cause more calligraphic in effect than is comfortable to the 
eye. It just lacks the charm of fine writing, and yet is too 
like it to make a fine type; and so falls between two stools. 

What value have these specially designed and privately 
cut fonts of type? And the answer is: In themselves, very 
little. They are only in the nature of interesting experi¬ 
ments ; and there is scarcely one of them that is absolutely 
practical. If they have failed, the causes are not far to 
seek. One minor reason is that most of them were not cut 
by the man who designed them, and the type-cutter cannot 
put into them as he works the touches which the designer 
would instinctively give, if he were a type-cutter too. An¬ 
other reason ’is, that when a book becomes decorative at 
the expense of its readability, it ceases to be a book and be¬ 
comes a decoration, and has then no raison cT'htre as a book. 
Again: being unaccustomed nowadays to the purer letter- 
forms to which these types usually approximate, fonts of the 
kinds we have been considering are for continuous read¬ 
ing almost always consciously trying to the eye. Last and 
chiefly, such types do not readily lend themselves to the lit¬ 
erary and typographical needs of to-day; and indeed there 
is a great deal of printing that must to-day be done and done 




THE BANQyET OF PLATO 


APOLLODORUS. Ithinkthatthe 
subject of your inquiries is still fresh 
in my memory; for yesterday, as I 
chanced to be returning home from 
Phaleros, one of my acquaintance, see- 
ing me before him, called out to me 
from a distance, jokingly, ‘ Apollodo- 
rus, you Phalerian, will you not wait 
a minute?'—I waited for him, and as 
soon as he overtook me, * I have just 
been looking for you, Apollodorus,' he 
said, 'for I wish to hear what those 
discussions were on Love, which took 
place at theparty, when Agathon, Soc¬ 
rates, Alcibiades,and some others met 
at supper. Someone who heard it from 
Phoenix, the son of Philip, told me that 
you could give a full account, but he 
could relate nothing distinctly him- 


358 . Bruce Rogers^ Montaigne Type 




€i:TrHE CENTAUR. WRITTEN BY MAURICE DE 
OTJ^RIN AND NOW TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FR.BNCH BY GEORGE B.IVES. 



|Was born in a cavern of these mountains. 
^ Like the river in yonder valley .whose first 
I drops flow from some cliff that weeps in a 
r deep grotto, the first moments of my life 
I sped amidst the shadows of a secluded re/ 
^ treat, nor vexed its silence. As our mothers 
a draw near their term, they retire to the cav/ 
^ erns, and in the innermost recesses of the 
^ wildest of them all, where the darkness is 


most dense, they bring forth, uncomplaining, offspring as silent as 
themselves. Their strength/giving milk enables us to endure with/ 
out weakness or dubious struggles the first difficulties of life; yet 


359. Bnice Rogers^ Centaur Type 





D OMINE omnipotens^ Deus patfum nostPOfUlll ct 

Isaac et Jacoby et seminis eomm justi> qui fecisti ccelum et ter^ 
ram cum omni ornatu eorum; qui ligasti mare verbo praecepti 
tui; qui conclusisti abyssum> et signasti earn terribili et laudabili nomine 
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well, to which these fonts are not suited at all. The conven¬ 
tion which is properly required in their employ restricts their 
use. For in “artistic” types, as in so much else, art to the 
Anglo-Saxon is thought out, not felt—conscious rather than 
instinctive. So-called aesthetic printing,—be it English, 
American, or German,—taken en bloc, is, in the long run, 
a bit tiresome. It is so much in earnest that it charms too 
wisely rather than too well, and fails in the purpose for 
which all types and books exist 

These fonts have not, I think, directly accomplished all 
that the designers in their enthusiasm expected. But they 
are indirectly of value in making us think about earlier and 
purer type-forms. Students of typography must be familiar 
with them; and it is only the student who can place them in 
their proper perspective, and, because he does so, appraise 
them at their relative and therefore 'hve value. And if type¬ 
founders who produce new fonts will continue to study (as 
they are at last beginning to do) the originals which usu¬ 
ally inspired these modern essays, they will recognize how 
much men have to hark back for good models to the older 
types, after all. So in spite of some faults and impractical 
qualities, such essays stimulate the eye and remind print¬ 
ers of standards set by the past It is from this point of 
view that they are one of the important contributions of 
late years to the appreciation and practice of good book¬ 
making. 

II 

O UTSIDE of England, Germany was most influenced 
by the English revival of twenty years ago; more 
“popularly” influenced than England itself. Up to the time 
of the War there was a sort of renaissance in German type¬ 
founding and printing. The German books of the early nine- 
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teenth century were not well printed,—neither type nor 
paper was good,—but they were simple in their poverty, 
“poor but honest.” From 1850 to 1880, the ordinary Ger¬ 
man book was very bad indeed, because it was at once so 
cheap and so pretentious. But a new “secession” movement 
began about 1890, not only in painting but in other fields 
pertaining to the arts. As far as printing was concerned, the 
first important note of this revival was struck by George’s 
Blatter JurdieKunst; followed in 1894 by the appearance of 
the secessionist periodical Pan, which introduced Morris’s 
books to the German public, and the typographical style of 
which greatly influenced contemporary German printers. 
This was followed in 1899 by the Insel, a similar review, 
from which grew the Insel-Verlag, Leipsic, whose entire 
product took on a fine and thoughtful typographical form. 
Some of its books were printed in modified German gothic 
types. Books printed in roman type show the influence of 
English models. Its ventures were effectively supported by 
the public. Private presses were also set up, and some fine 
special types were cut for them. Great attention was paid 
to good calligraphic lettering,^ for which instructors were 
brought over from England by the German Government. 
The volumes brought out by the Hyperion-Verlag and Cen¬ 
tury Press of Munich (Hans von Weber), by the Tempel- 
Verlag, the Insel-Verlag, and the Janus Press at Leipsic, 
the “ special editions” of Ernst Rowohlt {^Drugulin-Brucke) 
of Leipsic, the books of Diederichs of Jena, and of Georg 
Muller of Munich show the best book-making of this mod¬ 
ern German revival. 

As to types, besides the best current German and roman 

^ For Austrian work in calligraphy see Rudolph von Larisch’s Unterricht in 
Ornamentaler Schrift. K, K. Hof- und Staata druckerei, Vienna, 1913—an 
important and interesting study. In this connection a roman type designed by 
C. O. Czeschka —the Czeschka Antiqua — should be looked at. 
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types obtainable, fonts in both were specially designed and 
cut for the work of these houses—notably the modified 
gothic character designed by E. R. Weiss. This Weiss- 
Fraktur was highly considered in Germany, and was an 
attempt to solve the problem of a “book face” of German 
script which should be agreeable and readable. The types 
designed by Behrens, Koch, Tiemann, Wieynk, Kleukens, 
Konig, Holzl, and Eihmcke, are characteristic of the merits 
and defects of this school of type-design. 

Of the results of all this efibrt, it is less easy to speak. 
While the cheapo popular books were admirable, the more 
ambitious German volumes were mannered and intentional. 
Like most modern German work in other forms of artistic 
endeavour, they produce a certain sensation, but not that 
of pleasure; they astonish rather than charm. To one who 
possessed a modern “secession” house, with a classic-hy¬ 
gienic-penal looking library, I suppose such books would 
be the only kind to have.^ For these determined volumes, as 
we view them in perspective, seem to have run true to form 
and to have been characteristic of the life about them—but 
alas, that is another story! 

For us, German book-making closed memorably with the 
beautiful exhil)ition held at Leipsic in the summer of 1914. 

No doubt a certain northern quality in Morris’s work 
commended itself more to Teutonic than to Latin taste. So 
in Italy the “revival” showed itself chiefly in a return to 
old forms of romait letter. A type closely modelled on Mor¬ 
ris’s Golden type was used by the Fratelli Treves of Milan 
in an edition of D’Annunzio’s P'rancesca da Rimini issued in 
1902. Since that time there have been many similar books, 

‘ For illustrativt! inaUTwl I refer tht* reader to the Times Printing umber, 
London, li)rj {Finr Ib'inting in (iermany, pp. 58 Hseql), and The Art of 
the Book, Spee.ial Number of The Studio, 1914 {The Art of the Book in 
Germany, by L. Deubner, with specimens of types described). 
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but the tendency has been toward lighter types and free 
and sometimes startling unconventionality in decoration. 
The magazine edited by the Milanese printer Bertieri— 
Risot'gif^isnto Ghrc^co and printed by Bertieri and Van- 
zetti, employs a roman type of free design which is agree¬ 
able to the eye, though there is too rriuch space between 
individual letters to make it wholly successful {Jig. 361). 

In Holland, there is evidence of the spread of the move¬ 
ment toward earlier letter-forms in the Distel type designed 
for J. F. van Royen’s Zilverdistel Press at The Hague, by 
Lucien Pissarro. This is intended to imitate old Nether¬ 
lands writing {Jig. 362). The narrowing of paragraph- 
marks is a clever way of subduing an obstreperous char¬ 
acter in such fonts. The Zilver type {Jig. 363), on the order 
of the Doves Press font, was cut for the Zilverdistel, and 
the historic Enschede types have been employed for some 
of its work. Interest in typography is also evidenced by the 
existence of the Typografische Bibliotheek at Amsterdam. 
In Belgium, the Musee du Livre at Brussels is a somewhat 
similar establishment The latter lately issued Sept Etudes 
publiees a Poccasion du Quatrieme Centenaire de Christophe 
P/anfth, printed from old types—more curious than beau¬ 
tiful— in the Musee Plantin at Antwerp. 

Although in France the Morris revival never had much 
vogue, it is interesting to recall that a year or two before 
the founding of the Kelmscott Press some delightful gothic 
types—a clever rendering of the best form of lettre batarde 
—were cut by E. Mouchon for a reproduction of Simon 
Vostre’s Heures d P Usage de Rome of 1498, of which a 
page is reproduced {Jig. 364). The book was printed by 
O. Jouaust and published in 1890 by L. Gauthier, who 
was, by the way, bleve and successor to Curmer of Paid 
et Firginie celebrity. Save for this and a few similar exam- 
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essere framtese nella lettura, e la seconda, la necessita di n’sparmiare spazio 
di fronte alia scafsita della pergamenat questa si fece piu sensibile nel sex 

361. Type of Risorghnento Grafico: Bertieri and Fanzetti^ Milan^ 1921 




([(Die fel den hogben dans verftaen 

Dar ni'^ben dac fwi'^ben dar fcille fraen 

Dar fweuen omme ende omme 

Dar rreden van dar fweuen an 

Die fnelle bo^be fpron^be 

fDi'e rninne fraer die mfnne^aer 

Die mi'nne fin^ber die mi'nne fpn'n^ber 

Die nrn'nne rufr m der mi'nnen 

Die mi'nne flaepr die mi'nne waecr 

OJi'e macb di'r al verfinnen 

fDi'e blenkende cleder fifn al ^befpreir 

Die duerbaer vaer fijn al bereir 

6lc nae fi j'n beboren 

Al war dar I'n den boue di'enr 

Dar beefr die mi'nne vercoren 

f Die duerbaer vaer van bo^ben fcbfj'n 

Chir edelen cruden mi'rpuren wi'jn 

Si bouden edel wife 

Si ronen baren edelen aerr 

Die minne die wilfe prifen 

([□Jar vroecbde macb in den boue fifn 

Daer alfo milde fcbenkers fijn 

Die bo^be vroecbde maken 


362. Distel Type: Ziherdistel Press, The Hague, 1918 





DECEMBER MCMXV. <f DE ZILVERDISTEL 

brengt ter kennisneming: ^het is 
ONS doelnietdoorditschryvente 

WYZEN OP DE WERKZAAMHEID VANDE 
%ILVERDISTEL. In een uiteenzetting, die afzon/ 
derlijk wordt uitgegeven, zal men alles omtrent haar 
grondbeginfelen, haar fcreven, haar programma kum 
nen lezen. Dit gefchrift dient Ilechts, om een vastere 
werkwijze te verzekeren voor een deel onzer voor/ 
nemens. CD e ervaringheeft geleerd, dat ons ftreven 
in het buitenland alle waardeering vindt, die het mo, 
gelijk maakt om de door ons overwogen ferie buitem 
landfche boeken uit te geven; naaft deze willen wij 
echter die vanNederlandfche litceratuur niet ter zijde 
laten. Veeleer dringt zij zich het eerftaan onze aan/ 
dacht op. Zij is het, aan wier meesterwerken wij in de 
eerfte plaats de zorgen van DE ZILVERDISTEL 
wenfchen te befteden, opdat zij de boekkunftige ver, 
werkelijkingvinden,waartoewijnaaronsinzichthen 
als gerechtigd, ons als verplicht erkennen. De erva/ 
ringheeftnochtans mede geleerd, dat voorhetuitvoe/ 
ren van onze plannen op dit gebied een andere werk 
wijze ware te volgen, dan voor onze boeken voor het 
buitenland beftemd. Kleiner immers is ons land, ge/ 
ringer het aantal van hen, die tegelijkertijd ^n in de 
Nederlandfche letterkunde ^n in de vaderlandfche 
boekkimft belangftellen; en al weten wij door onden 
vinding, dat een voldoende getal perfonen, die de he, 

3 

363. Zilver Type: Ziherdistel PressThe Hague^ 1915 








(!D 2Ea6fe bee matierce. 

^efes nio0ife6 (Jl cafenbjier petpcfuef. 
Prictee bii mafit). 
pjiete au ^amt^jBfpxif. 

^onfectafiot) au facte ^ceur. 

Puetce bu foir. 

Pfaunic '!Bc ptofunbie, j 09 .^tbefiurt). 
iDtbmattc be fa (^efle. 
iCanfique b’acffone be grdcea. 
i^eptee bu ©tnianc^e. 
iCompfiee. 

jDcptce be fa (amfe ^letge. 

£a IQaftnife be IQofre'/^eigneur. 
:£’j£pip5anie be Hofte^j^etgneur. 
j£e ©imanc^e be fa 3)?cfutrectioi> 
iE'afcenftot) be IQofte^/^etgneut. 
;£a'3fefe be fa ^5enfec6fe, 
fZa^fete bu ^aiitfi^^acrettienf. 
;£’3|for»pftot) be fa fainte )Dictge. 

£a ^efe be tone fee fainte. 
iDeptee bee <3^«fe. 

^effe be f’enfettemenf. 

puetee pout fe factement be penitence, 

Pnetce pout fa ^^ommunton. 

^afute bu ^ainf^^actetnenf. 
^letemoniee <i meffe bu ^atiagc. 


364. French Lettre Batarde^ Paris, 1890 
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pies of reproduction of old types, the old-fashioned formulss 
for fine book-making still survives. 

Entirely outside any influence of Mr. Morris, and for that 
reason scarcely within the limits of this chapter, some recent 
developments in French type-founding may be mentioned 
here. Of modern French foundries, that of G. Peignot & 
Fils, Paris, has contributed most to interesting and unus¬ 
ual typography. Founded by Gustave Peignot (who died 
in 1899), in the hands of his second son, Georges Peignot, 
it issued several series of type which strike a new note in 
French printing. The first—which appeared in 1897— 
was the Grasset type, followed in 1902 by the Auriol type, 
designed by Georges Auriol. Both of these had considerable 
vogue in France, but were too distinctly Gallic in flavour 
to commend themselves to the public of other countries. 
A contribution of more general application is the series 
called Les Cochins, based on eighteenth century engraved 
and typographic material, but by no means slavishly fol¬ 
lowing it. About 1914, a brochure was issued describing 
and showing these fonts, entitled Les Cochins, Caracth-es 8? 
Vignettes renouveles du XVIIL Siecle. Of the type-designs, 
the first, Le Cochin, is based on engraved characters, espe¬ 
cially in its delightful italic {^fig- 365), and may be used for 
entire books; LeNicolas-Cochin (in roman only) is an exag¬ 
gerated form of letter with extremely tall ascenders, more 
obviously based on engraving, which it recalls in its sharp¬ 
ness of outline. It is efiective for title-pages or ephemeral 
printing, though too eccentric to have lasting value. Both 
types are admirably adapted for what are called in France 
travaux de ville. They have been used with charming effect 
in the Gazette du Bon Ton, in Christmas numbers of ULllus- 
tration, and in similar ephemeral publications.To them were 
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added as equipment Le Fournier-le- jeune, a series of orna¬ 
mental italic capitals a la Fournier, which he in turn had 
adapted from engraved originals; and Le Moreau-le-jeune, 
an imitation of engraved open lettering—wrong in theory, 
but so well done as to be charming. The Vignettes Fournier 
supplied to accompany these types are more or less faithful 
renderings of ornaments shown in Fournier’s il/anMi?/. The 
other ornaments by Pierre Roy and by Marty are not good. 

The type designed by Giraldou and cast by De Berny 
is an essay in aesthetic characters which is creditable but 
scarcely successful, though used by Jules Meynial, who has 
employed the Cochin types with such exquisite results. 

But to my mind, the healthiest sign in modern French 
printing has been the popularity of a revived use of Gara- 
mond’s and Grandjean’s types and other ancient fonts in 
editions printed by the Imprimerie Nationale. The monu¬ 
mental Histoire de VImprimerie en France au XV^ etau XVF 
siecle, by Anatole Claudin,^ begun in 1900, is the classical 


^ Monsieur Claudin had his Paris book-shop in a series of somewhat forbidding 
rooms on the rive gauche, not far from the Institut, and thei’e I once or twice 
met him. Like most French bibliophiles, he was full of enthusiasm for his 
favourite subject, took rare books most seriously, and—like most Frenchmen 
—did not much enjoy travel. A friend of mine, a great collector of fine books, 
met Claudin in Paris many years ago, and Claudin told him that he was mak¬ 
ing some investigations about the Horse of V€rard and others. ‘^Monsieur,” 
said my friend, “I have in America several of Vdrard’s Books of Hours 
which are entirdy at your disposal. ’ ’ Monsieur Claudin thanked him politely, 
and the conversation turned to other things. The next summer, my friend, 
being again in France, paid another visit to Claudin. ‘T have so often thought 
of those books you spoke about, ’ ’ said Claudin, “and wished that I could see 
two or three of them.” “Oh,” was the reply, “had I known that, I could 
have brought them over with me.” Monsieur Claudin looked very serious. 
“Sir,” he said, “ is it not enough to entrust your own life to the terrible sea, 
without also offering to imperil the existence of les vrais chefs <f oeuvre P* 
A much less famous booksdler on the rive droite, to whom I once applied 
for a book, shook his head, saying wearily, “No, I have not that work. It 
can only be obtained across the water.” After some questioning I discovered 
that by “the water” he meant the Seine! 
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2171 - Corps 6 . 

Deux 5euD.es geas Tlennent Paris <Lids une roiture publique. 
L'ud racoate qu'il vieat pour ^ouser la £lle de M..., dit se» liaisoas, 
I’etat de soa pere, etc.' Ils voni coucKer a la mvme auberge. Le leade- 
mala, I'epouscur meurt a sept beures du matla, avaat d'avoir fait sa 
visite. L'aulre, qui etait ua plaisaot de professioa, s'ca va cbez Ic beau- 
pere futur, se donae pour le gendre, se coaduit ea bomnie d'espnt et 
cbanne toute la famille, Jusqu'au momeat de soa depart, qu'il predpi- 
iait, disait-i^, parce qu'il avail readex-vous a six beures pour se faire 
eaferrer. C’^Uit ea effet I’beure ou le Jeuae homme mort le matia • 
devait etre eaterre. Le domestique alia a 1’auberge. 

1 ^ 3.4567890 

ENTRAILLES DE PETIT - MAITRE A LA MAINTENON 

211^ - Corps 8. 

Ceux qui rapportent tout a ropinion, 
ressemtlent a ces comedlens qui jouent mal 
pour etre applaudls, quand le gout du public 
est mauvais. Quelques-uns auraient le moj'en 
de bleu jouer si le gout du public etait bon. 

dualL de Keynlere, cbez qui tout le 

mo tide va pouroa table^ el quon Lrouve ennuyeiix: 
on le mangel, maio on sie Le digcre paAr. 

123.^567890 — i2j4^68'jgo 
COULEUR CHBVEUX DE LA REINE 
MASCAlldDE CHEZ LA MAZaUISE 

2118 - Corps 10. 

La plupart: des faiseurs de 
recueils de vers ou de bons mots 
ressemblent k ceux qui mangent 
des cerises ou des huitres, choi- 
sissant d'abord les meilleures et 
finissaut par tout manger. 

C^edt lui jyroi^erbe tare que ce beau 
niouj : « O math ear! je te rendfu 
grdeej^^ tu seal! » 

1234567890 — ngqgSjSgo 

GUtMEN^E, FONTENOY 
BERGMRE BT MENi.TKlEK 


2115 - Corps 7. 

Le medecin Bouvard arait sur le vi.sage une 
''balafre en forme de C qui le defigurait beaucoup. 
Diderot disait que e'etait un coup qu’il s'etait donne 
en tenant maladroitement la faux de la mort. 

On demandalt a un. pollcbiaelle ce qdll y avail dans 
ea baeee de devanuj. DeAr ordre&jj dll-U. — Et done 
la bodee de dernero ? — Dee conlre-ordreeu, 

123^:5567890 — i2^q56j8yo 
VENTRE DE PUCE EN FifeVRE DE LAIT 
BJEFE BE NYMPHE EN BEAUX ATOURS 

2117 - Corps 9. 

II en est de la valeur des Lommes 
comme de celle des diamants qm, a ime 
certaine mesure de grosseur, de purete, 
de perfection, ont un prix fixe et marque 
mals qui, par dela, restent sans prix. 

Ufi ivrogne^ buvant un verre de vlru, 
Ld dit : arrange-toL bictUf la m'UAj foali, 
1254567890 — 1 2 jqg 6 j 8 go 
COULEUR QIJEUE DE SERIN 
BAIT ANT D'CEIL-BOUILLOTTE 

2119 - Corps 12. 

On est heureux ou mal- 
keureux par une foule de 
ckoses qui ne paraissent 
pas, qu’on ne dit point et 
qu’on ne peut dire. 

Et L’on faudde son espriuj 
cotntnc on gate sohj eotoniac. 
1234667890 — i 2 jgj 678 go 

GENLIS, FRONSAC 

LEVER DE LA REINE 


365. Le Cochin: G. Peignot £s? Bh, Paris, 1914 
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example of the modern use of such types. The prefatory 
matter is composed in Garamond’s characters, and the text 
of the work in Grandjean’s romain du roi, from fonts newly 
cast for this purpose. It is probably the finest book on print¬ 
ing that has ever been published. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE CHOICE OF TYPES FOR A COMPOSING-ROOM 


I N suggesting types for the equipment of a composing- 
room, I take for granted that the owner of the ideal 
printing-house^ of which it is to form a part is a man 
who adopts the professional rather than the trade view of his 
occupation. This means that the workmanship in all depart¬ 
ments of his establishment will be of the best, and that the 
types will be chosen with an educated taste and from a schol¬ 
arly point of view. The product of such a printing-house 
cannot, from the necessity of things, be termed either “com¬ 
mercial” or “artistic,” as these words are usually employed; 
since artistic printing is merely printing so exactly and 
agreeably suited to its object as to charm us, which work 
called commercial may certainly do. For “charm is noth¬ 
ing but the kind of light that shines out from the fittingness 
of tilings which are well put together and well devised one 
with another and all together. Without this measure even 
the good is not beautiful; and beauty is not pleasing.” Such 
a press as that of which I speak should have the aims which 
so often exist in the mind of the amateur without technical 
ability to execute them, combined with the execution of the 
skilled technician who may not possess the point of view of 
the lover or student of fine printing. Furthermore, if a press 
is to do the work of to-day in a satisfactory manner, the 
class of equipment analogous to that of the first printers— 
which consisted of a few fonts of type, generally employed 
in a somewhat rigid and inelastic manner—will not serve 
its purpose. In making a choice of types for a composing- 

^ “ Printing-house ’ ’ was the old term for what is sometimes erroneoUvSly caUed 
a print-shop—the latter, properly speaking, being a shop where engravings 
or prints are for sale. 
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room, while some types of early form may be desirable, we 
shall find more material among those designed by Basker- 
ville, Caslon, Didot, Bodoni, Wilson, and other eighteenth 
century founders, and their derivatives; to which must be 
added the best types of to-day. 

There are two preliminary statements which apply to the 
purchase of all types. First, that in buying a series of type, 
every size obtainable should be procured, so that the range 
shall be as great, and the gradations as slight, as possible: 
good typography demanding that the sizes of type used 
must be, not approximately, but precisely, those that suit the 
eye. Second, that each size must be bought in sufficient 
quantity to meet all probable needs; for a few complete series 
in large fonts are far more valuable than thrice the amount 
broken up into small fonts of many different series. If a 
printer knows how to use type, the variety of accent he can 
obtain from one series is almost unlimited. For instance, 
in a 12-point type he has roman capitals, italic capitals, ro¬ 
man capitals in combination with small capitals, small capi¬ 
tals alone, and roman and italic lower case—six variations 

CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge Cambridge 

Cambridge Cambridge 

in size, colour, or effect, which should be, and indeed are, 
enough for the requirements of an entire book. Multiply 
these six variations by the number of body-sizes in a series 
of type, and you have an enormous keyboard on which the 
typographer may play. If, with this great repertoire to choose 
from, a printer is obliged to resort to fanciful display letters 
or heavy-faced type for accent, it proves that he lacks un¬ 
derstanding of the use of normal types. 
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In discussing the selection of types and decorative mate¬ 
rial I have made the following classification. 

1. Types that seem indisputably standard, on which there 
is no possibility of going astray; or, if I may so call them, 
“types of obligation.” 

2. Types which, while standard, are not of universal util¬ 
ity, as they can be used appropriately only for books of a 
particular character. 

3. Types that are based upon some historic fonts or show 
that their designer was a student of early type-forms; and 
fonts adapted for “publicity,” though not usually suitable for 
the printing of books. 

4. Types of approved utility for decorative use. 

5. Initial letters and type ornaments. 

§1 

In the class of types which appear to be beyond criticism 
from the point of view of beauty and utility, the original Cas- 
lon type stands first. This is a letter identified with old Eng¬ 
lish work, and as we follow the traditions of English print¬ 
ing rather than those of Continental countries, Caslon’s types 
are ours by inheritance. Enough has been said about their 
history to make further words here unnecessary. Caslon type 
should be had from the Caslon foundry; for the versions 
offered in various other quarters are not in all respects as 
good. Fonts should be as closely fitted as possible—not al¬ 
ways the case, even in types put out by the Caslons them¬ 
selves. No Caslon font—or for that matter any other—is de¬ 
sirable if adapted to the standard lining system by shortened 
descenders. 

The variant letters which are supplied with Caslon and 
with many other types in the nature of old style, are charac¬ 
teristic and useful—such as swash italic capitals, the italic 
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lower-case > and w used to begin words, and the ^ for use 
at the ends of words. These swash letters, as employed by 
thoughtless compositors or designers, have sometimes pro¬ 
duced very absurd effects. Only certain of the swash italic 
capitals can be successfully placed in the middle of a word, 
the design of the rest suggesting their position either as 
initial or final letters. Used “discreedy, advisedly, soberly,” 
swash letters give variety and movement to pages of type. 
Furthermore, both in roman and italic, long s and its com¬ 
binations with ascending letters are interesting letter-forms.' 
Some tied letters lately supplied in the reproduction of an his¬ 
torical font are: as, is, us, £t, fr, U, St, tt. It is to be wished that 
terminal a’s, e’s, m’s, and n’s, with tails intended to fill out 
lines, were available. Apart from the agreeable appearance 
of these specially old-fashioned characters, they are useful in 
reprints of old books. And so, too, are superior letters, which 
are desirable for reprints of old work, or for modern books 
printed in antique style. In old style fonts, signs to indicate 
notes—star,dagger,double dagger,etc.—are more interest¬ 
ing and picturesque, typographically, than superior figures, 
which I prefer not to use with an old style type. They are 
particularly appropriate to books of an historical or genea¬ 
logical nature. For liturgical books the common liturgical 
signs must also be supplied, and of these peculiar sorts I sug¬ 
gest—at the risk of repetition—that there must be enough 
of each of them to allow work to go on unimpeded by an in¬ 
adequate supply of a kind of material that at short notice it 
is hard to get. 

Finally, the original old style arabic figures—nowadays 
called “non-ranging”—should be used with all old style 

‘ The abolition of the long s, it is popularly thought, we owe to the London 
publisher John Bell, who in his British Theatre, issued about V!7S, discarded 
it. Franklin, writing in 1786, says that “the Round s begins to be the Mode 
and in nice printing the Long f is rejected entirely.” 
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fonts. Such figures as those in the Dutch types given by 
Dr. John Fell to the Oxford University printing-house are 
among the best of their kind; and Caslon s old style arable 
numerals are lively and agreeable type-forms. Of these, the 
numbers 1, 2, and 0 cover only the middle of the body; 6 
and 8 are the ascending, and 3,4,5, 7, and 9 the descending 
figures {Jig. 366). “In no characters,” said Mr. Morris, “is 
the contrast between the ugly and vulgar illegibility of the 
modern type and the elegance and legibility of the ancient 
more striking than in the arable numerals. In the old print 
each figure has its definite individuality, and one cannot be 
mistaken for the other; in reading the modern figures the 
eyes must be strained before the reader can have any rea¬ 
sonable assurance that he has a 5, an 8 or a 3 before him, 
unless the press-work is of the best.” 

Second in the first class of types stands the modern face 
known in America as “Scotch.” In this type the letters are 
more regular in design than in old style fonts. Perhaps the 
most beautiful form of it ever brought out was that cut by 
William Martin; and a very close copy if not actually the 
same face was produced in Scotland in the last century 
notably in the “Series of Old Founts” by Messrs. Miller & 
Richard of Edinburgh. The Wayside Series of the Ameri¬ 
can Type Founders Company—if in its original form, with 
long descenders—is a fairly satisfactory equivalent. 

Modern face types appear, at first sight, clearer to the eye 
and more easily read than old style, but they are really less 
so in the long run. Our newspapers are printed in various 
poor forms of “modern face,” which is, therefore, familiar 

‘The old-fashioned figures were employed until about 1785 ,^ when Hunter 
introduced into his logarithmic tables 4e new form called ranging. In 
tliem a latter size was needful for legibility. About 1843, both the Royal As¬ 
tronomical Society and the Superintendent of the (English) JVauiical jllmanac 
decided to restore the non-ranging figures. 
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Arabic Figures used by Simon de Colines^ Paris, 1536 
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366. Arabic Figures^ Non-Ranging and Ranging 
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to the public; so that old style types seem a little archaic 
to most persons. Modern face type is admirable for books 
of a scientific or technical character, and, as it is likely to be 
used for such work, the mathematical, geometric, algebraic, 
botanical, astronomical, and other special signs should be 
fully supplied with it Very beautiful books have been made 
from larger sizes of this type — such as the pica—gener¬ 
ously leaded; but smaller sizes appear monotonous if set 
solid, and if leaded, weak; and any size, if unskilfully used, 
may become very commonplace in effect To make a distin¬ 
guished use of a modern face is more difficult, it appears to 
me, than with old style type. None the less, it is excellently 
adapted for certain sorts of work which could not be exe¬ 
cuted so appropriately in an old style letter. 

A tliird type (which originated with Binny & Ronald- 
son of Philadelphia over a hundred years ago) is in design 
transitional between old style and modern face. For books 
where the old-fashioned air of Caslon rvould be too obtru¬ 
sive, and yet which call for a letter more interesting in de¬ 
sign than the somewhat bald Scotch face, there is nothing 
better. I should not advise the purchase of this transitional 
series at the expense of the first two types chosen, but it 
will frequently do the work of either. Some of its italic has 
a certain naive quality, though that for the 11-point (No. l) 
—superior to the rest—was the work of an accomplished 
type-cutter. This type is not obtainable above 12-point or 
below 9-point, although Binny & Ronaldson’s specimen 
of 1812 shows also brevier and minion.Mt is called “Ox¬ 
ford” by the American Type Founders Company, from 
whom it may be had. I have used it for this book. It seems 
to me a type of real distinction. 


' The nonpareil and pearl do not appear to be of the same series. 
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§2 

Types of our second class, while standard, are limited in 
utility, because only to be used appropriately for certain 
kinds of printing. 

The type which stands first in value in this category is 
called in English specimen-books “revived old style face,” 
and in this country “modernized old style.” It was an in-- 
tentional attempt on the part of English letter-founders to 
modify the rather irregular character of Caslon’s letter de¬ 
sign without copying the rigidity of the modern face. It 
has, in certain ways, an affinity with some of the types 
which were put out by Wilson, in which he modified the 
Caslon irregularities; and this type in turn is a modifica¬ 
tion of the more spirited designs of Wilson’s fonts. It is 
rather a broader letter than Caslon’s, with a body notably 
high in relation to its ascenders. This type is useful only in 
its best form, which appears to be that cut in England about 
1850. If this best form is well composed and well printed, 
fine books have been and can be made from it; but it re¬ 
quires care in setting and printing because, like some of 
its precursors, its effect may be spoiled by uneven type¬ 
setting and poor presswork. While not a necessary type for 
an office, it is a good one. It has the advantage of giving to 
the repertoire of a printing-house a certain variety; for print¬ 
ers often become weary of using the same kind of type, even 
though their customers may appear to desire no change. 

Another type for which one has a high respect, but which 
can only be used for even more special occasions, is that 
commonly called “French Old Style” or “Elzevier.” The 
best form of this type appears to be that brought out by 
Mayeur of Paris, about 1878. Although styled “Elzevier,” 
it has a greater resemblance to the types poHiques cut by 
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Luce in the eighteenth century. Its italic is more useful than 
its roman, because it has an interesting series of swash 
capitals and some unusual tied lower-case letters. Exten¬ 
sively copied, I do not think that versions produced in this 
country—of which the best is called “Cadmus Old Style” 
—are as good as the French original. I should therefore 
suggest that the type be procured from French foundries. 
If used with a nice sense of taste, such a type is suitable 
for entire books and is excellent for ephemeral printing. 

§3 

The last fifteen years have witnessed, in architecture and 
decoration, an increasingly careful study of the art of his¬ 
torical periods, and this has had an effect upon book-mak¬ 
ing. At first, such types as were available were utilized to 
reconstitute books in the styles of different times and coun¬ 
tries. Naturally enough, this soon led to the production of 
types inspired by certain historical type-forms, the earliest 
of which were privately owned fonts specially designed for a 
given purpose or a particular press. Later, similar fonts were 
put on sale by founders for whatever use a printer chose 
to make of them; the success of their use depending on 
the printer’s skill. In the first of these, type-founders “im¬ 
proved” what they said they set out to copy, with the in¬ 
evitable result of impairing the original design; but several 
later fonts of this class indicate a growing appreciation of 
the necessity of a stricter adherence to the originals. 

The Cloister Old Style roman was based on a study of 
Nicolas Jenson’s long-suffering and as yet unrivalled font, 
and its italic is of an interesting early form. It is a practical 
type; not very inspired, perhaps, yet quiet and satisfac¬ 
tory because not attempting too much; and, just because 
of its unobtrusive quality, lending itself better to a good 
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deal of work than the more distinguished Garamond series, 
based on the Caracitres de PUniverdte cut by Claude Gara¬ 
mond in the seventeenth century. In the latter, the italic 
is better than the roman; for in its roman the height of 
capitals as compared with short lower-case letters is much 
greater than in the original, and they are also more con¬ 
densed. Less free than the type which Garamond cut, it is 
yet so much freer than most modern fonts that it may be 
recommended as a picturesque and useful letter. 

While the Cloister or the Garamond—both brought out 
by the American Type Founders Company—may not be 
absolutely necessary to an office, a type of this historic class 
should be selected because occasionally useful in books deal¬ 
ing with artistic subjects where slightly archaic types are 
suitable; or for announcements and other ephemeral printing 
which permit a certain latitude of treatment. I doubt if such 
fonts make comfortable reading editions of standard works. 

TheKennerley type, cut by Frederic Goudy, whose wmrk 
has had a distinct influence on recent American type-forms, 
is a freely designed letter which has been much praised in 
many quarters.^ Its capitals are excellent, but the lower-case 
roman, except perhaps in 10-point, seems to “roll” a little; 
and, as was said of another of Mr. Goudy’s types, “when 
composed in a body, the curves of the letters—individually 
graceful—setup a circular, whirling sensation that detracts 
somewhat from legibility. That is to say, the curves are per¬ 
haps too round and soft, and lack a certain snap and acid¬ 
ity.” The italic lower-case—less successful—is a letter of 
approximately uniform line, recalling (to its disadvantage) 

' This and other fonts produced by Mr. Goudy on his own account are inter- 
estingly displayed on a broadside entitled, A Sfiecimen of Tyfies designed and 
sold by Frederic W. Goudy, The Village Letter-Foundery, Forest Hill Gar¬ 
dens, IN'ew York. 
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those used by some early French printers. The Kennerley 
appears to me a little consciously modelled on early types 
more precious” than valuable. It is a question whether it 
is merely an ennobled form of publicity type or a book face 
the value of which has yet to be proved. According to 
Leonardo, “Truth was the daughter of Time.” So it will 
be more polite—and safer—to let the Lady decide. 

Cheltenham Old Style, designed by Mr. Goodhue, is 
among those types that Time and his Daughter have defi¬ 
nitely devoted to publicity, although it has been occasionally 
used for books. Owing to certain eccentricities of form, it can¬ 
not be read comfortably for any length of time. Its capitals 
are better than its lower-case, which is too “perpendicular” 
in effect—a fault appropriate to so distinguished an archi¬ 
tect of Gothic buildings! It is, however, an exceedingly 
handsome letter for ephemeral printing. 

A second type that seems to me to have found its place 
in the same class is Bodoni. Some people might call it an 
historical font; but the “Bodoni” type of commerce is a 
composite picture of many of Bodoni’s fonts, rather than a 
reproduction of any one of them. None the less, it is in effect 
somewhat foreign, and that is its disadvantage; for a vol¬ 
ume set in it suggests a Continental reprint of an English 
book—an impression by which one is perpetually, though 
perhaps subconsciously, teased. It can be utilized for short 
addresses, circulars, and advertising, with great success—as 
in the charming use of it by Mr. T. M. Cleland. To printer- 
designers as skilful as Cleland it may be recommended. 

§4 

Black-letter, though nowadays rarely used, as it originally 
was, for the text of entire books, has survived for ornamental 
purposes; especially in liturgical printing. This type is un- 
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readable to some people and puzzling (in mass) to most, so 
it must be used cautiously. It can be combined most suc¬ 
cessfully with old style types. With more “modern” faces 
it is out of accord. The best form of this English national 
letter is that cut by William Caslon in 1734. Most of the 
variants of Caslon's black-letter have been unsatisfactory 
because too thick or too thin, too modelled or not enough so. 

The gothic paragraph-marks that sometimes accompany 
black-letter types are interesting and should be had; as 
well as the “peculiar sorts” of these fonts—the round r (?), 
old ampersand ((t), ligatured letters, liturgical signs, etc. The 
so-called black-letter arable figures, the dollar-mark, and 
modern ampersand may be rejected. Roman forms of enu¬ 
meration—by letters—should be used in printing numbers 
in black-letter type, and the word “dollars” printed in full. 

In many gothic fonts, the same letter-form is stiU used— | 

as it should be—for both capital I and J. But the capital ; 
U—anciently used for V as well—is generally supple¬ 
mented by a V of modern design, which is seldom satis¬ 
factory. 

Other black-letters that are sometimes useful and always 
interesting are the Old Flemish Black, based on one of Cax- 
ton’s types, cut by Vincent Figgins; and a round gothic 
letter called Old Tudor Black, cut by F. Tarrant and E. P. | 
Prince for Messrs. Miller & Richard, recalling round Italian | 

gothic types. Beautiful French batarde and civility fonts may 
be secured from French foundries. 

A type based on eighteenth century engraved lettering, 
although of an entirely different kind from black-letter, may 
be employed in a similar way—to give here and there an 
ornamental touch to pages set in old style types. Its pecul¬ 
iarly French character limits its use, which must be spar¬ 
ing in any case. It is called in this country French Script, 
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but the series brought out by Mayeur of Paris is styled Les 
Batardes Coulees. 

For lines set in capital letters on covers and in title-pages, 
the Goudy Old Style roman capitals are good.In design they 
have an agreeable freedom, and they compose into strong 
lines of dignified letter. Where a more unconventional letter- 
design is not unsuitable, Goudy’s Forum capitals are to be 
recommended. 

§5 

For “free” initial letters—to cover two, three, or more lines 
of text—fonts of capitals cast without shoulders are de¬ 
sirable. Complete series of these “titling-letters” ^ in both old 
style and modern face should be procured. With transi¬ 
tional types, old style initials will serve satisfactorily. 

French Old Style roman capitals make a distinguished 
initial letter, and Goudy Old Style roman capitals are also 
effective for this purpose. For use with black-letter, a few 
good alphabets of free gothic capitals—notably the series 
called “Missal”—are available.These plain roman or gothic 
letters are, as a rule, preferable to ornamented initials. 

For occasional use in printing of a more fanciful kind, 
the four sizes of Moreau-le-jeune outline roman capitals and 
the three sizes of Foumier-le-jeune ornamented italic capi¬ 
tals brought out by the Peignot foundry of Paris are very 
good indeed. 

Of decorative alphabets there are three classes: old alpha¬ 
bets used by famous printers such as Tory, Ratdolt, Es- 
tienne, Plantin, and others, which are handsome but some¬ 
what hackneyed; alphabets of a much later style, some of 
them versions of those used by Whittingham at the Chis- 

^ So called because often used for titles requiring several lines of capitals 
where the shoulder of regular capitals would introduce too much space be¬ 
tween lines. 
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wick Press; and a few modern series. No rule can be laid 
down in selecting such alphabets, because it depends so 
much on personal taste. Nor can we tell where to find them, 
for they must be gathered from many different foundries. 
Initials of large size are comparatively rarely used; so alpha¬ 
bets of small-sized letter are usually the most practical, and, 
it may be added, are somewhat harder to get. Furthermore, 
if one can secure a capable designer who thoroughly under¬ 
stands the line required in decorations to be used with types, 
he maybe employed to draw a special alphabet; for this is 
a valuable asset to a printing-office. Some volumes printed 
by T. & A. Constable employ an alphabet designed by Lau¬ 
rence Housman, intended to accompany a modified old face 
type, which is a good example of a fine specially drawn se¬ 
ries of decorative letters. 

In some of the best old and modern printing, the only typo¬ 
graphical ornaments used are solid black florets or ivy 
leaves.” These are a very early form of type ornament, and 
fifteenth and sixteenth century books, in which they con¬ 
stantly appear, show most of the best varieties. Froben’s books 
are full of such ornaments. Those still used by the Oxford 
University Press were part of Dr. Fell’s gift. Florets give life 
to a large or solid page of type, where other less sedate forms 
of ornament would not be appropriate. Most of them accord 
best with sturdy old style types. Some more sharply cut 
designs of later date harmonize better with modern face 
types.^ 

^ Maltese crosses—still employed as florets in country printing-offices and by 
countrified printers in towns— are not ornaments at all, but a definite litur¬ 
gical sign indicating ble»5‘ssing. Except where one is placed at the head of 
a religious inscription as a symbol, they should not be used for decoration. 
Oddly enough, they are most frequently employed by printers for non-litur- 
gical Protestant bodies, which, if they knew what they meant, would not want 
them! 
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As early types became lighter, ornaments became more 
open and complicated in design, and in combination formed 
definite patterns. Examples have come down to us from the 
earliest foundries, and are seen in their specimen-sheets— 
e.g., that of the sale of the Van Dyck types. 

Rowe Mores (in his Dissertation) says, “Metal-flowers 
were the first ornaments used in printed books to be set at 
the head of the first page and the tail of the last page, as 
w'ell as the head and tail of any separate part of the whole 
work. And they were sometimes used as an edging to the 
matter according to the taste of the author or the printer. 
They were used but sparingly and with small variety, but 
in time they became more numerous, and were cut in sev¬ 
eral shapes, forms and devices, and continued in reputation 
till Cutters in Wood supplanted them. When Mr. Moxon 
WTote they were accounted old-fashioned. But the use of 
them was revived by the French and Germans and the 
variety of them considerably encreased by the Two Mr. 
James’s in England.” The older English ‘ flowers,” he con¬ 
tinues, often “expressed some meaning and were adapted to 
other purposes than barely to dress and decorate a page. 
They were formed from real objects, natural and artificial, 
civil and military—as from weeds and flowers of the field 
and garden, leaves, branches, fruits, flower-baskets, flower¬ 
pots, urns, crosses, banners, launces, swords, and tilting 
spears, and other simples culled from the fields of nature 
and of heraldry; yet germane to the subject matter of the 
work. They were frequently emblematical and monitory; as 
cherubs’ faces for the hymns of charity girls, hour-glasses 
for lugubrious orators, and mort-heads for the parish-clerks. 
They were symbolical of nations; as the crow'^n and rose, 
the crown and lyz, the crown and harp;—of dignities and 
orders; as diadems, crowns, mitres and coronets; the red 
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hat called at Camb. the Cardinal’s cap, where too the mitre 
is called the golden night-cap; the courtelass; the arms of 
Ulster, and the anchor of hope; the Scotch thistle and sprigs 
of rue;.. . of states and conditions; as the myrtle, the weep¬ 
ing willow, and the bugle-horn.” 

Equivalents of many of the “flowers” described by Mores 
are to be found in Caslon’s early specimen-sheets, which 
show those he designed for use with his own types, and 
which are carefully adapted to harmonize in colour with 
letter-press. Solid black masses are usually avoided, and in 
some designs cross-hatching is employed to give variety of 
efiect and help the presswork. Of their kind there is nothing 
superior to Caslon’s “flowers,” and the larger assortment of 
them one has,’ the better. 

With the ebb and flow of colour and strength in types, 
the weight of ornaments changed. As, toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, type-faces became lighter,“flowers” be¬ 
came more delicate—or, as Mores, writing in 1778, says, 
“mere figures of fancy, made up of circular oval and angu¬ 
lar turns, contrived to look light airy and unmeaning, and 
to try the genius or patience of a compositor.” With mod¬ 
elled types of the early nineteenth century, ornaments be¬ 
came still thinner and more wiry in effect During the reign 
of fat-faced types the ornaments also w^axed fat In short, 
there was a distinct difference between the type ornaments 
of 1750,1790, and 1820, and accordingly they cannot be 
used interchangeably. The French ornaments, flowers, and 
borders in Fournier’s Manuel of 1764 show that they w^ere 
designed to decorate pages set in types of that time and in 

^ About twenty years ago, these old ornaments fell on evil days, a few of 
them being redrawn for several American foundries in “chap-book” style. 
This heavy rendering accorded in weight with the massive black type then in 
fashion—a style with which they were out of keeping. The original forms are 
the only ones worth considering. 
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those only. Employed with the types of Didot, used forty 
years later, they look coarse and inharmonious. We can use 
these “ivy leaves” or “flowers” properly, only by remem¬ 
bering that typographic ornament must harmonize in line 
and treatment with its accompanying letter-press. 

The supply of good florets is not as great as one would 
expectTo obtain them, specimen-books of different foundries 
must be consulted, and those selected that are modelled on 
the best old ones. Deficiencies may be supplied by specially 
designed florets, copied from those in old books. 

Before making a choice of “ flowers,” it is a good plan to 
study the specimen-books of Caslon, Fry, Fournier, Didot, 
and Bodoni, which will reveal many good designs and give 
hints for employing what might otherwise seem useless ma¬ 
terial. Many of the best “flowers” can still be had in their 
original forms, and fair equivalents of others can be picked 
up here and there. Good ornaments, which have been laid 
aside by their founders as old-fashioned, can sometimes be 
cast to order. 

In making such selections as this, if a man has knowledge 
and trained taste, it will show itself in a repertory of orna¬ 
ments distinguished, individual, and peculiar to his own 
office. 

II 

O UR composing-room has, therefore, only about seven 
series of standard types for book work, and in all about 
a score of varieties: “For what, then,” the reader may ask, 
“are all the other types in founders’ specimen-books?” My 
answer would be, “Chiefly to avoid.” We are told that if 
we know the truth, it will make us free; and it -will. If we 
know the truth typographically we shall be freed from using 
the many poor types that are offered us. There are hun- 
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dreds of pages in founders’ specimen-books; and yet ex¬ 
amples of almost every type that the world ought ever to 
have seen could be shown in a thin pamphlet' If we know 
anything about the history of type-forms, or have learned 
to distinguish what pure type-forms are, most of the types 
offered appear absolutely negligible. If printers had been 
better educated in their own trade, many of these wretched 
letters could never have been sold at all. Horace Walpole 
who printed none too well at Strawberry HiU—said about 
people, that nine-tenths of them “were created to make you 
want to be with the other tenth.” This is true of types. 

The types I have recommended—all of which may be 
had from existing foundries—are mostly standard, and all 
of them appear to me good. It is not, however, my purpose to 
choose types for a printer, but to show him how to choose 
types for himself. He may therefore make quite a different 
selection, and this is as it should be. If only the types sug¬ 
gested—no matter how excellent—were invariably chosen, 
all printing-houses would be as like as the proverbial two 
peas, with products as monotonous as Sahara. This can 
be obviated only by exercising individual taste wisely; 
and the basis on which individual taste can be wisely exer¬ 
cised has been already pointed out It is applicable both to 
old types that ■we may come upon, and new ones that may be 
offered us. 

There is, for instance, that large and interesting class of 
types transitional between old style fonts and modern face 
characters, shown in late eighteenth century English and 
French specimen-books—types like Martin’s in England 
or Didot’s early fonts in France. Such a fine transitional let- 

^Out of 146 types classified by M. Tbibaudeau in La Lettre (Tlmfirimerie^ 
I find but four types that seem “possible” ; and De Vinne’s Plain Printing 
ly/ies displays only a very few. 





Domine omnipotens, Deus patrum nostrorum Abra¬ 
ham, et Isaac et Jacob, et seminis eorum justi, qui 
fecisti coelum et terram cum omni ornatu eorum; qui 
ligasti mare verbo preecepti tui; qui conclusisti abys- 
sum, et signasti earn terribili et laudabili nomine tuo; 
quern omnia pavent et tremunt a vultu virtutis tu^, 
quia importabilis est magnificentia gloria turn, et in- 

siistentabilis ira comminationis tuce super peccatores; 
immensa vero et investigabilis misericordiapromissionis 
tua: quoniam tu es Dominus, altissimus,benignus, lon- 
gaminis, et multum misericors, etpcenitens super mali- 
tias hominum. Tu,Domine, secundum multitudinem bo- 
nitatis tua promisisti pcenitentiametremissionem ns,qui 
pecciiverunt tibi, et multitudine miserutionum tuurum 


Domine omnipotens, Deus patrum nostrorum Abraham, et 
Isaac et Jacob, et seminis eorum justi, qui fecisti coelum 
et terram cum omni ornatu eorum; qui ligasti mare verbo 
pnEcepti tui; qui conclusisti abyssum, et signasti earn terri¬ 
bili et laudabili nomine tuo; quern omnia pavent et tre¬ 
munt a vultu virtutis turn, quia importabilis est magnifi¬ 
centia glorise tuse, et insustentabilis ira comminationis tua 
super peccatores; immensa vero et investigabilis miseri- 

cordia promissionis tu(z: quoniam tu es Dominus, altissimus, 
benignus, longaminis, et multum misericors, et pcemtens super 
malitias hominum. Tu, Domine, secundum multitudinem homta- 
tis tuiz promisisti pcenitentiam et remissionem ns, qui peccave- 
runttihi,et multitudine miserationum tuarum decrevisti pceniten¬ 
tiam peccatoribus in salutem. Tu igitur, Domine Deus justorum, 
non posuisti pcenitentiam justis, Abraham, et Isaac et ‘Jacob, 
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ter will do all the work of an old style type, and has some¬ 
times, as I have said, a distinction and delicacy which old 
style fonts do not possess; while it is more interesting— 
less bleak and commonplace—than a modern face type. 
The two upper sections in our plate {^g- 367) are set 
in a transitional font, which is, both in roman and italic, a 
fine and workable letter. The smaller roman beneath has 
certain interesting peculiarities that render it unlike Cas- 
lon’s ordinary fonts—or Baskerville’s either—but its ac¬ 
companying italic came from the Caslons when under the 
Baskerville influence, and is for all intents and purposes 
a characteristic “Baskerville” type. A man must be thor¬ 
oughly grounded in his knowledge of type-forms to select 
these fonts; for an untrained eye may be easily deceived 
by some mongrel type which is not transitional at all, but 
merely a bad type for any period. But an eye trained to be 
sensitive to type-forms will be able to “spot” good types 
amid masses of worthless material. There is no need to limit 
ourselves to American or English products in searching for 
such types. Continental type foundries must have many 
agreeable types hidden away among their material, which 
might well be resuscitated. 

And what are the types we ought not to want—which 
have no place in any artistically respectable composing- 
room? They are (in my opinion) practically all types on 
“standard line,” all condensed or expanded types, all “sans- 
serif” or (as they are absurdly miscalled) “gothic” types, 
all fat-faced black-letter and fat-faced roman, all hair-line 
types, almost all “ornamented” types and types which imi¬ 
tate engraving, and, with one or two exceptions, all shaded 
types. To this list I would add the variant forms of many 
standard series of types, which make up their “families.” 
These are principally condensations, distortions, or exag- 
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gerations of the original letter —the disreputable offspring 

of honest parents. 

To the printer the moral of all this is that studies in type- 
forms teach us not only how to choose, but give us courage 
to eliminate. There are many ways of being wrong, but only 
one way of being right, and it is surely better to know the 
one way of being right, and purchase types few but fit, than 
to follow the many ways of being wrong, and expend much 
time, labour, and money in the experience! I have called this 
book a study in survivals, because in it I have tried to show 
not only what types have survived, but what should survive 
through their fitness for the best typography, and in so do¬ 
ing to lay down those general principles which may help 
“the survival of the fittest” in days to come. Each year that 
passes, we shall be called on to judge the design of types, 
both old and new. We must have a trained taste and eye to 
make a rewarding choice. For if we do not judge types 
rightly, they will judge us—the penalty of foolish choice 
being the penalty we pay for choosing foolishly in life. We 
are punished by getting what we want! 

It is a simple matter to make lists of good types—though 
not as simple as it seems. It is still simpler—and much less 
—lazily to acceptother people’s conclusions and think 
no more about it. But the ideal composing-room will never 
be equipped in this way. It will be made what it ought to 
be only by those adventurers who add to those types ac¬ 
cepted as “standard” other interesting fonts selected from 
sources to which study will have furnished a clue. The field 
for fruitful research is still great; and the printer who seeks 
will find himself the possessor, not merely of delightful, 
individual, and rare types, but of the ideal composing-room. 




CHAPTER XXIV 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS OF THE PAST AND THEIR 
RELATION TO THE PRINTER'S PROBLEM TO-DAY 


A T first sight, the conditions of industry in the past 
do not seem to have practical relation either to a 
A m knowledge of printing types or to the work which 
a printer has to do with them. This same objection, however, 
might be made to the historical study of type-forms; yet 
the deductions made from such a study have a practical 
bearing on the selection of material for to-day’s work. I pro¬ 
pose to show that a knowledge of past industrial conditions 
is of like value. For over and above the eternal problem of 
how best to do our work, some ambitious beginners in print¬ 
ing have made a further problem of their own. These men, 
knowing little of economic and industrial history, have 
come to believe that the conditions under which a printer 
works now are somehow very different from conditions in 
the past, and that the reason men cannot do to-day what the 
early printers so splendidly did, is because to-day’s condi¬ 
tions are so entirely different 

It is natural that any one who desires to become some¬ 
thing more than a commonplace printer should be beguiled 
by the romantic aspect of his art; and if he starts out with 
a false although conventional conception of “ the good old 
times,” it is only because he has derived such views from 
pleasant papers, written by so-called “craftsmen,” concern¬ 
ing ancient guilds, the former unity of aim among work¬ 
men, the stimulating environment which surrounded them, 
and the ease with which masterpieces were thus produced. 
The statements of these romantic writers have little rela¬ 
tion to facts, or their deductions much application to our 
problems now. Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris were long ago 
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responsible for some of the harm done in this direction; and 
the disciples of the ideals of the one, and the imitators of the 
work of the other, have had time to do even more harm. 
There have been, indeed, many well-meaning persons— 
some are still with us—who have written, and also talked, 
in a manner very near to nonsense, about the advantages of 
working long ago—though the precise years of these agree¬ 
able periods are usually left dans la vague. 

Such mistaken views have not been confined to writing 
and talking, but were sometimes acted upon. Theorists and 
sentimentalists here and there formed themselves into tem¬ 
porary industrial groups, fenced away fromwhat they called 
the “corroding influences” of the period to which they really 
belonged! These men thought (or said they did) that they 
were reproducing that tranquil and contented industrial life 
under which—in some Golden Age—good work was uni¬ 
versally done. A little study of the economic history of print¬ 
ing, and of the life of printers in old times, would perhaps 
have convinced these amiable persons that—as far as typog¬ 
raphy was concerned—no such conditions existed. The 
Gothic scene against which the old work was accomplished, 
made in some ways as little difierence to it as does the shape 
of a room to the sense of what is said in it. What we think of 
as the printers’ foreground was usually their background, 
and the remoteness of the period should not lead us to ideal¬ 
ize it,or them. When we throw away all this ^^bric-a-brac sen- 
timentale et moyen-bgeux" we find that the constant element 
was the human will struggling against human laziness; and 
that the victory of the one or of the other made for success 
or failure then, precisely as it does now. When what they 
did w^as admirable—as it sometimes, but not always, was— 
it was produced with travail. The pity of it is that much val¬ 
uable enthusiasm, which might have been applied to present- 
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day needs, has come to nothing through these false concep¬ 
tions. “The chains of the mind are broken by understand¬ 
ing,” says Gilbert Murray, “and so far as men are unduly 
enslaved by the past, it is by understanding the past that 
they may hope to be freed. But it is never really the past— 
the true past—that enslaves us; it is always the present.” 

II 

T he history of French type-founding, printing, and 
publishing is extremely “documented,” and I write 
of early industrial conditions in France, because we can so 
readily get an idea of what they were at first in the print¬ 
ing industry and of what they subsequently became. To be¬ 
gin with, the men who copied manuscripts before printing 
was introduced were often extremely inaccurate transcrib¬ 
ers. To establish some proper standard and supervision, 
they were placed under the control of the University of 
Paris. The University had the right to license proper copy¬ 
ists, and to approve the sale of their manuscripts—many 
of which were in the nature of text-books in w'hich exact¬ 
ness was essential. To accomplish this, there was a great 
body of regulations in force. The copyists in France were an 
influential class—strong enough to prevent the setting up 
of a printing-press in Paris for fully twenty years after the 
invention of printing. Their opposition to the press shows 
us that industrial conflicts existed at the very birth of print¬ 
ing. Mellottde says that “documents of the period tell us of 
the frightful struggle of the manuscript-makers against the 
first printers. No improvements in our present-day machin¬ 
ery can be compared to the change which printing made 
in the production of books. And even the revolution at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, brought about by the 
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introduction of the power-press, is as nothing really, com¬ 
pared with the complete overturn which took place in in¬ 
dustries connected with the book. In 1470, there were six 
thousand men occupied solely in transcribing manuscripts, 
and some years later they scarcely existed, the new process 
doing ten times more work than all of them together.”' 
Rome, Venice, Milan, Nuremberg, Cologne, Augsburg, all 
had printing-presses before a Parisian press was set up; and 
when the first Paris press was established, it was in a sense 
a private affair and came into being only through the influ¬ 
ence of scholars like Heynlin and Fichet of the Sorbonne. 
After a while the business men of that day saw the com- 
■mercial advantage of such enterprises, and began to inter¬ 
est themselves in them. It was not, however, until about 
1480 that printing was fairly established in Paris. Twenty 
years later, there were Parisian establishments which pos¬ 
sessed as many as fifteen presses. 

If we keep steadily in mind that the making of printed 
books was nothing more than the reproduction of manu¬ 
scripts by mechanical means, we can better understand by 
what insensible steps the supervision of the University was 
transferred from the product of the copyists-by-hand (f.c., 
manuscripts) to the product of the copyists-by-machine {le., 
books). The copyists-by-hand, after printing was introduced, 
had still some work to do on a printed book. In many cases 
they illuminated the first page, just as they had decorated 
the first page of the manuscript; and they still filled in par¬ 
agraph-marks, initials, etc., in colour. There was no abrupt 
transition from hand-copying to press-printing. Many men 
continued in the waning industry of calligraphy and illu¬ 
mination until they died; but their places were not filled. 

^Histoire Economique de Plmprimerie. UImfirimerie sous Vancien Regime, 
1439-1789, Paris, Hachette, 1905, pp. 2, 3, 
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Others were at once forced into other occupations, and many 
became writing-masters, some accountants. The same reg¬ 
ulations that had been applied to the scribe and his manu¬ 
script were applied by Louis XI in 1474 to the printer and 
his book; the transition was accomplished, and the printer 
found himself attached to the University in place of the 
ancient copyist. 

On the other hand, the examining and licensing prerog¬ 
atives of the University, vested in a theological faculty, were 
one by one transferred to the King, and in the end it was 
to the Crown that the three grades of French printers— 
the apprentice, the journeyman, and the master-printer— 
had to look for such privileges as they enjoyed. The copy¬ 
ist having become a printer, and supervision having been 
slowly transferred from the University and from Parliament 
to the Crown—the chief result of sixteenth century legisla¬ 
tion—we have to find out what were the conditions in the 
printing and publishing trade in France during this and 
succeeding centuries. 

In the early days of French printing, there were, as has 
been said, three classes of printers: apprentice, journeyman, 
and master-printer. To be a master-printer, a man had first 
to be a journeyman, and before being a journeyman he must 
have been an apprentice. Certain conditions had to be ful¬ 
filled before admission was granted to these different ranks. 
The rules which governed these positions descended to the 
printing trade from the ancient Corporation du Livre; and to 
this extent guild rules had some influence on printing. In 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries the guild 
or trade-union was really a safeguard to the artisan, we 
are told by Mellott^e. The head of the atelier was in some 
sense a father; the workman lived under the same roof with 
him; in disputes he had a right of appeal; and he was 
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backed by his guild or company as the cleric was by his 
bishop, or the student by his college. But this healthy and 
true form of paternalism was on the wane when printing 
was invented, and by the sixteenth century, although con¬ 
ditions appeared to be much as in former years, the guilds 
and similar associations had fallen into the hands of employ¬ 
ers and become close corporations and monopolies. The in¬ 
terests of the two classes became more distinct, and finally 
were antagonistic. Whatever the guilds may have done for 
manuscript-makers, as far as they influenced printing at all 
they were not a particularly salutary force. For printing was 
a trade that required capital, encouraged subdivision of la¬ 
bour, and, to be profitable, had to employ workers in large 
numbers. 

The first master-printers engaged their apprentices on 
various terms: sometimes paying in money only; some¬ 
times undertaking to feed and lodge the apprentice, and to 
supply him with shoes during his stay and at the end 
of his engagement to present him with an extra pair! The 
apprenticeship generally lasted three years. In 1571, ap¬ 
prenticeship became compulsory, and a master was obliged 
to certify that an apprentice had duly learned his trade 
under him, and was fitted to become a journeyman. The 
journeymen complained that stingy, ignorant master-print¬ 
ers turned out half-educated apprentices, and that thus the 
whole class of journeymen was discredited; and as a remedy 
they suggested that pressmen should serve four years’ and 
compositors five years’ apprenticeship—in any case three. 
Later it was insisted—what from the first would have . | 
seemed desirable—that apprentices should know how to 
read and write! In 1649, the lines of qualification were much 
more tightly drawn, and apprentices were expected to know 
something of Greek and to be able to read Latin. The result 
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was that so few apprentices applied for admission to print¬ 
ing-houses, that in 1654 master-printers were again allowed 
to engage apprentices who only knew how to read and write 
in the vernacular. 

There was also an inferior sort of apprentice called an 
alloiie. Nothing was asked of him except hard work. He 
had the same obligations as other apprentices, but when he 
had finished his apprenticeship, he was still a mere work¬ 
man and not a journeyman. Journeymen could (if fitted for 
it) become master-printers; but the allovis could not. They 
first seem to have been recruited from the ranks of little 
boys, hewers of wood and drawers of water, who, because 
they were strong and willing, were useful in printing-ofiices 
and could be profitably employed. Later they arrived at the 
status we have described. They were an antique form of 
printer’s devil. Child-labour—male and female is not 
new. 

In those days of ancient peace there was really con¬ 
stant war between employer and employed over the appren¬ 
tices—a struggle that began with the invention of print¬ 
ing and is scarcely terminated yet. The master-printer, to 
increase the number of journeymen, wished to be free to 
take as many apprentices as he pleased. The journeyman, 
on his side, wanted to reduce the number of apprentices 
so that the number of journeymen should be limited. A rule 
issued in 1541 has a significant clause to the effect that 
masters may make and take as many apprentices as they 
choose, and that the journeymen must not beat or menace 
the said apprentices, but must work wdth them for the good 
of the trade, under pain of prison, banishment, and other 
punishments. It was this dispute that was one of the causes 
of industrial troubles which will be mentioned later. 

The earliest French printing-offices were often very small 
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afiairs —ateliers de famille. They were conducted chiefly 
by foreigners, mostly Germans, whose common origin, em¬ 
ployment in a foreign country, and the fact that books were 
usually in Latin, sometimes led to real community of inter¬ 
est and some intellectual culture among the workmen. But 
in the sixteenth century, men of means, principally publish¬ 
ers who were not themselves practical printers, organized 
printing-offices simply for the returns they got from them, 
just as we now organize manufactories and, I am sorry to 
say, printing-houses, which interest us only for the money 
they bring in. Then, as now, the disparity between the social 
and financial situation of the two classes forced men into 
groups governed by opposing interests. As early as the year 
1536, a master-printer had been sentenced for the bad 
food given to a journeyman, and the decree also censured 
him for what it styled “his unbridled avarice,” which made 
him care for nothing but getting rich, though he was re¬ 
ducing his journeymen and their families to objects of 
charity. When establishments came into existence which 
employed as many as two hundred and fifty workmen, the 
masters tried to reduce the rate of wages. To effect this, the 
number of apprentices was made as great as possible, for 
apprentices were paid less. 

The type-founders’ legal situation was not, “up to 1686, 
very clear. They were not yet recognized as exercising any 
special trade, and they could not, as type-founders alone, be¬ 
come members of the Confririe de St. Jean I'EvangHiste^ (a 
sort of guild-trade-union), or from 1618 become one of the 
Community of Printers and Publishers. This difficulty they 
got over by taking out permits, which allowed them to open 

' St. John the Evangelist is the traditional patron of printers and publishei’s, 
“comme celui qvii fut le principal et le plus haut desdits secretaires 6van- 
geiistes de Notre Sauveur.” 
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shops and to call themselves publishers, or sometimes even 
paper-makers; but real publishers were not pleased at this, 
and instituted a suit in 1614 to forbid them to take this 
title.” ^ This quarrel lasted for a long time, and some thirty 
years later Richelieu’s favourite, Antoine Vitre, wrote that 
“Letter-founders call themselves publishers, printers and 
binders because they cast letters for books. I tell them that 
the calf has about as much right to call himself a publisher 
because he furnishes the skin for the bindings.” 

A decree of 1670 regulated the sale of new or second¬ 
hand typographic material, which was scrupulously looked 
after. No press and no font of type could be sold or ex¬ 
changed without a declaration before the authorities, if it 
was to be used in Paris; or some special authorization, if 
sent into the provinces. The Crown took these measures to 
prevent the establishment of clandestine printing-offices, 
from which disquieting political pamphlets were often is¬ 
sued. Royal authority, enforced to the utmost through the 
censure, had by the end of the seventeenth century reduced 
theUniversity to a negligible r61e in relation to printing.The 
regulation of the printing and publishing trade I shall touch 
upon later. 

HI 

I T may come as a surprise to the lover of ancient cus¬ 
toms that among the picturesque habits of sixteenth 
century printers was tliat of going out on strikes. The print¬ 
ers’ strikes and resultant disturbances at Lyons and Paris 
lasted from 1539 to 1572. The Lyons strike was an explo¬ 
sion among the rank and file of the work-people, the out¬ 
come of a series of abuses suffered at the hands of the mas¬ 
ters ; for master-printers appear to have determined to re- 
^ Mellott^e’s Histoire Economique de VImprimerie, pp. 401, 402. 
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duce their subordinates to men without powers or rights. 
This Lyons strike had been brewing for a long time. In the 
months of April and May, 1539, a number of the Lyonnese 
printers stopped work, and also disorganized the labour of 
other journeymen and apprentices, threatening them if they 
dared to continue in their places. The sequel was a strike 
so general that the printing industry was at a standstill. 
Armed bands of strikers marched the streets day and night 
and attacked masters, police, and officers of the govern¬ 
ment; but among the workmen themselves excellent disci¬ 
pline reigned, showing that a perfectly good understanding 
existed, and had existed for some time, as to what was to be 
done by the labour party. The outgoing men pledged them¬ 
selves not to work except in a body, and punished any one 
refusing to submit to the rules of their organization. The 
number of men in the labour group was so great that it was 
impossible to imprison them all, though here and there some 
workmen were arrested. 

The cause of the strike, according to the workmen’s com¬ 
plaint, was that master-printers supplied insufficient food, 
that wages had been reduced, and that they were not free 
to do their work as, and when, they chose. The masters re¬ 
torted that there were certain classes of journeymen who 
were never contented with their food and never would be, 
and that there were always men who washed to take holi¬ 
days on work-days and to work on holidays. But the num¬ 
ber of holidays without pay was a positive evil then to the 
working-man, as they would be now, for he often needed 
to work at those times to support his family. On the chief 
festivals, naturally, no work was done, but there were mul¬ 
titudes of minor saints’ days to be observed, leaving only 
about twm hundred and forty working days in the year. 

The masters were willing to compromise on these points, 
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but the workmen would not accept their offers. Meanwhile 
the authorities of Lyons insisted upon some solution, for they 
had the strikers’ wives and children on their hands, many 
of them in real destitution. To settle matters, two commit¬ 
tees (one composed of journeymen, the other of masters) 
appeared before the Seneschal of Lyons, who had authority 
from the Crown to settle the dispute. The seneschal’s de¬ 
cision shows on how many points the two groups differed. 
Journeymen were forbidden to take any pledge among them¬ 
selves, to gather outside work-rooms in larger parties than 
five, to carry arms or sticks in printing-offices or the street, to 
threaten or beat apprentices or to interfere with them; they 
were also debarred from labour on festivals and from stop¬ 
ping work on the eves of festivals earlier than was custom¬ 
ary, and were not allowed to leave work to go to a baptism or 
funeral unless it was in the family of thdr master or mistress! 
As to master-printers, they could take as many apprentices 
as they chose, but they must give the usual monthly wage 
to journeymen and must feed them properly, with as good 
food as they had customarily given five or six years before 
—a committee being appointed to decide wherein proper 
board and lodging consisted. In most of these stipulations 
journeymen were defeated and masters were triumphant; 
but the Seneschal of Lyons, in receiving a group of jour¬ 
neymen representing the workmen, inadvertently recog¬ 
nized the labour party. By this an admission was practi¬ 
cally made that workmen had the right to act in a corpo¬ 
rate capacity and to be represented before the authorities. 
The Crown, however, accepted the settlement of the dispute 
and made a decree which was mandatory, and the strike 
was ended. The government found itself face to face with 
organized labour, and it was so frightened thereby that the 
decrees which it put forth not alone regulated printing, 
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but were to be applied in principle to every other trade in 

France. . ^ v -n • 

The Lyons strike was a question of wages; the Pans 

strike concerned the conduct of employees. It was precipi¬ 
tated by complaints made by master-printers, who alleged 
that journeymen and their helpers, by private clubs and 
associations, had directly and indirectly stirred up dissat¬ 
isfaction among apprentices, and had so influenced them 
as practically to destroy their usefulness. The masters drew 
up regulations which they wished the King to enforce, 
based on decisions given in the Lyons strike, and meant to 
forestall similar difficulties. These proposed rules debarred 
journeymen from forming any club or electing representa¬ 
tives, from assembling outside their master’s house, and 
from’being armed; forbade them to beat apprentices; made 
masters arbiters of what journeymen should do and how 
and when they should do it; forbade assembling at dinners 
to celebrate the beginning or end of an apprenticeship and 
the asking of subscriptions for a common cause; forbade the 
use of the word “trie” (a signal used when work was to be 
stopped for a strike); forbade grumbling if work in a hurry 
should be distributed among a number of workmen; and 
prohibited them from absence on eves of festivals and from 
working on the feast-day itself. Masters were to give jour¬ 
neymen reasonable nourishment, pay them monthly, dis¬ 
miss any who were mutinous or disreputable; were to insist 
on eight days’ notice before workmen could leave them (al¬ 
though they were not to give notice of dismissal to work¬ 
men); were not to hire away one another’s work-people, or 
use one another’s printers’ devices. They were also obliged 
to have proofreaders who knew how to correct proofs prop¬ 
erly. The working day was fixed from five o’clock in the 
morning until eight o’clock at night. Type-foundries were 
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included in the preceding rules. The King approved the 
proposals and they became law. In Lyons, it was the jour¬ 
neymen who complained; in Paris, the masters saw an op¬ 
portunity to secure more power by preeipitating questions 
which forestalled like complaints. In August, 1539, when 
the law was promulgated, the Paris strike began. The dis¬ 
turbances which it caused were not settled by the Crown 
until thirty years later — in 1572, by a compromise w'hich 
was satisfactory neither to the employers nor the employed. 

Meanwhile, at Lyons the printing industry was ruined. 
The master-printers decided to leave the city for Vienne in 
Dauphiny, or some other place where conditions were bet¬ 
ter. The Lyons authorities, frightened at the removal of an 
industry and invested capital which would hurt the pros¬ 
perity of the town (for next to Paris Lyons was the great 
centre for printing), met themasters and endeavoured to find 
some way out of the difficulty. An appeal was made to the 
King, who finally modified the laws in effect at Lyons, in 
accord with rulings which had been enforced at Paris; 
but it was only after some years of negotiation that the 
matter wms finally settled, and then only by royal authority. 
It is recorded that among the many master-printers of 
Lyons, Etienne Dolet, the author-printer-bookseller, alone 
sided with the workmen, and incurred, by so doing, the last¬ 
ing hostility, of other master-printers—a hostility which 
had something to do with the troubles to which he later fell 
victim. Dolet, who had been proofreader for Gryphius, and 
was friend to Jean de Tournes, was hanged at Paris in 
1546 for heretical opinions, and his body and books burned 
together. 

These are but two episodes in the history of the print¬ 
ing trade in France during the sixteenth century. Conditions 
were probably the same in greater or less degree in England, 
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Holland, Germany, and Italy. At any rate, enough has been 
said to show how very like the industrial conditions were 
then to those we know now. Some of the details seem very 
modern; and yet Aldus had been dead only about twenty 
years when these strikes began, and the Aldine Office still 
existed and was to exist for years to come. 


IV 

W E have seen what French industrial conditions were 
in the sixteenth century. At the end of the seven¬ 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, what 
was the condition of printing at Paris ? 

There was a certain Pierre Jacques Blondel wffio, about 
1724, wrote a sarcastic memoir on Parisian booksellers 
and printers,^ which, though not, perhaps, to be taken too 
seriously, casts light upon the situation at that time. It is 
amusing to find the writer begin, as we are apt to do to-day, 
by telling about the wonderful old times of long ago. In the 
happy days of Frangois I, he says, wistfully, there were men 
like the Estiennes," the De Colines, Vascosans, Morels, and 

Mhnoire sur les Vexations qu^ exercent les Libraires et Imfirimeurs de 
Paris, publib d’apris I’imprimS de 1725 et le manuscrit de la Bibliothique 
de la ’ville de Paris par Lucien Faucou. Paris, 1879. For laws relating to 
bookselling and printing in Paris in the eighteenth century, see Code de JLa 
Librairie et Imprimerie de Paris, ou Conference du RSglement arrdtS au 

Conseil diktat du Roy, le 28 Fevrier 1723 - Avec les Anciennes Or- 

donnances. Edits, Declarations, Arrtts, Reglemens iV Jugemens rendus 
au sujet de la Librairie Cf de PImprimerie, depuis Van lZZ2,jusqu'cl pre¬ 
sent. A Paris, aux Depens de la Communaute. 1744. 

’Yet it must be remembered that a Latin poem was written by Henri Es- 
tienne II in 1569, entitled Artis Typographies. Querimonia, de illiteratis qui- 
busdam Typographis, propter quos in contemptum xenit. It was translated 
into French by Lottin in 1785, the tide reading, Plainte de la Typographic 
contre certains imprimeurs ignorans qui lui ont attire le mbpris oil elle est 
tomb^e. 
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others, who were “all men of letters, clever in their profes¬ 
sion and much more anxious to perfect their art than to 
make immense fortunes.” And then Blondel goes onto speak 
of the Camusats,the Vitres, and the Cramoisys as men who, 
if not so learned, were at least of respectable standing; capa¬ 
ble, as he quaintly says, of “ consoling the Republic of Let¬ 
ters for the loss of the first group of printers.” Here we have 
two sets of men. Note that the first class, who lived two hun¬ 
dred years before Blondel wrote, were perfect prodigies of 
learning, while the second group, living nearer Blondel’s 
time, though less learned were still acceptable. “But,” says 
Blondel, “into what decadence has this important art fallen 
in our day, especially in Paris! What a gap there is be¬ 
tween the printers that I named and those who mix them¬ 
selves up in printing now and who degrade a noble art by 
the meanest manoeuvres! . . . The earliest printers were 
industrious, they applied themselves to their profession, 
they were versed in belles-lettres and the learned tongues. 
To-day, printers are men occupied solely in gain or amuse¬ 
ment, without special knowledge and for the greater part 
without general education—as we say, ignorant and un¬ 
lettered men. ... If some of them went to college in their 
youth, they brought away but a mere smattering of learn¬ 
ing, ... and the rest are simply tradesmen who have made 
their fortune in second-hand books and who began their 
career in situations so very different from their present call¬ 
ing that it is a wonder they are printers at all! They are 
printers, not because of, but in spite of literature and men 
of learning; and furthermore, are rich printers, which edu¬ 
cated men will never be.” While Blondel is ready to admit 
that there are two or three persons in the profession at his 
own period w'^ho can be respected, he thinks that most of 
them are mainly supported by a bibliomania encouraged by 
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financial magnates, who are in turn actuated more by van¬ 
ity than by taste or intelligence. He proceeds to describe 
the annoyances suffered by the public, the authors, and last 
of all by the workmen themselves. 

The privileges which the king accorded for the printing 
of books (to the thirty-six print(>rs fixed l)v- Uu\ b}- the (‘diet | 
of 1686 ),Blondel reminds us,expressly sti jmlated tiiat books 
should be printed on good paper and from good typt', and 
if they were not, the privilege bec'anu^ null and void. Print¬ 
ers and booksellers, however, now sold books ol importance 
printed on wretched paper, from hatt(‘re<I tj pes, eandessly 
corrected—all to avoid expense. If the public complained, it 
complained without redress. Morerfs historical dictionary* 
could not be bound pro[)erly, b(‘caus(‘ the ink v\ as .so poor 
that it offset upon opposite pages, and sonu* books were 
so carelessly printed that nholc lines of text were left out. 
Greek characters were used uhii'h were .so uorn that the 
accents could not be distinguished. Hook-s(*ll(‘is, w ho had to 
obtain a license for eat'h new edition of a book, evttded this 
reejuirement by omitting the nunib(*t ol the (dition on the 
title-page, or by placing old daU'S on new editions, 1 he 1 aig- 
lishat that period had a method of imblishing works by 
subscription—a numlx'r oi sub.serilKu's ('Inhbing tog(;tht*.r 
to finance the expense of a book, each subscriber receiving 
copies of the edition so published at a lower lu-icc than 
outsiders. The French publisher took u[) this scheme and 
improved upon it. He .stxmnal the subscribers’ money in 
advance and this furnished tlu^ chief jiart ol the etipital ne¬ 
cessary for the enterpri.se; and though subscribers got their 
books cheaper than outsiders, yet they [laid exorbitantly lor 
them. Nor did the pultlisher, having received the sultscwip- 

‘LouLs Moreri’s (164.*? 16K0) Oranil DktumtMirr uu Mvlant^t 

curkux de P/mtoire Bacrie H Itrnfunr. 
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tions, hurry to issue the book. As long as it was ultimately 
printed, he thought it “did just as well”; and should any 
subscriber venture to suggest that the work ought to ap¬ 
pear, his subscription would be haughtily returned. Blondel 
says, humorously, that if all the subscribers had only asked 
for the return of subscriptions, somebody would have been 
much embarrassed! Again, when the public complained that 
books cost a great deal, the publisher said that paper was 
dear, that workmen insisted on enormous wages,—though 
workmen were really scandalously underpaid,— and that, 
after all, it was merely to keep busmess going that they 
printed at all; they would willingly shut up shop, for all 
the profit they got out of it! But in spite of all this, no less 
a person than Jean Baptiste Coignard II,^ who with Denis 
Mariette printed Moreri’s dictionary, boasted that every time 
he published an edition he was able to marry off a daugh¬ 
ter with a comfortable dowry. Some pious individuals, who 
wished to publish religious books at their own expense, to 
be distributed gratis among the poor, or sold at a small price 
to those in modest circumstances, were astonished to find, 
after these works of edification had been delivered to them 
and paid for, that before they could be distributed they were 
seized by booksellers as about to be illegally sold without 
a license. Those who seized them then sold them a second 
time for their own benefit 

The master-printers of an older day had the reputation 
of attracting educated men, whom they treated “with some 
consideration and not like convicts.” But master-printers 
of Blondel’s epoch had arrived at their position, as we have 
seen, not by knowledge or experience, but by favouritism 
and money. In other trades, masters directed their appren- 

‘ Second of the three Jean Baptiste Coignards, all eminent Parisian printers, 
who held, among other posts, that of printers to the Academic Frangaise. 
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tices, but here it was the apprentices who directed their 
masters. Masters were not only ignorant, but absolutely in¬ 
capable of working at the calling of which they were osten¬ 
sibly the heads. They had been, most of them, neither ap¬ 
prentices nor journeymen, but simply moneyed men,—or 
sons of prosperous booksellers,—who looked at the whole 
affair as trade, and who set up a printing-office because 
they thought they were rich enough to make it succeed. 
Workmen had from time to time brought complaints to 
Parliament, and masters had been forbidden by its decrees 
to harass them or to require that workmen who wished 
to change their place of employment must carry letters of 
recommendation from the old to the new master a plan 
which, the authorities perceived, reduced workmen “to a 
servitude from which the commonest servant in France 
is exempt, because he is at least permitted to change his 
place if he wishes.” Then, again, master-printers had so in¬ 
fluenced legislation, that when workmen tried to get justice, 
they found themselves forbidden by law to act in a collec¬ 
tive capacity, and consequently could not legally complain 
collectively before any tribunal. The men’s wages were arbi¬ 
trated at a sort of board of trade, and were often determined 
by persons who knew nothing about typography or how 
much should be given to the printer for each page he com¬ 
posed. “You might as well,” says Blondel, “have the tailors 
tell the cloth-makers what wages they should pay their 
employees,” and, “in fact,” he adds, “ a great deal better, be¬ 
cause the tailors are far more conversant with the qualities 
of cloth than are publishers with printing and paper. All 
they know is (as Harlequin said) that the white is the paper 
and the black is the print.” 

If any workman complained of the insufficient wages, he 
was called mutinous, seditious, and dissipated; and yet, ac- 
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cording to the statistics of the period, among the six hundred 
journeymen printers in Paris, there were very few who led 
loose lives; and Blondel adds sarcastically that “the ex¬ 
tremely small wages which they received were not capable 
of furnishing the means for very serious dissipation!” That 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, Blondel reminds his 
readers, is a precept of the Gospel; but the Gospel did not 
interest Parisian booksellers—unless it was to be printed. 

If an author was in a hurry to get his book finished, but 
some new work of a more important and paying sort came 
to the printing-office, work-people were taken off the book 
the author was clamouring for, and were compelled to stay 
all night working on the more profitable job that had to be 
printed quickly. If an author complained that his book did 
not get on fast enough, what was the reply? It was that 
printers were dissipated, and that, of course, was not the 
fault of the publisher 1 

Two well-known Paris publishers and printers, Barbou^ 
and David,® “ as stingy as they were unprincipled,” says 
Blondel, employed a publisher who had correspondents in 
various countries to secure printers from Germany, whom 
they would engage to pay three livres a day, together with 
washing, lodging, and food. Eight German workmen, on 
the strength of the publisher’s letter (which, unfortunately 
for them, they left behind at Frankfort), accepted the offer. 
Six of them went to Barbou, two to David. They all worked 
exactly three days. Then Barbou said he was not satisfied, 
because the men were Germans and did not know French; 
also he alleged that they did not work in the Parisian, but 

‘ Joseph Barbou, of the eininent family of Barbou, printers at Lyons, Limoges, 
and Paris, who exercised their profession from 1524 to 1820. Most of 
Fournier’s books bear their imprint. 

* According to Lottin, this was Christophe David II. 
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in the German method—which (at this late period) appears 
to us natural. He would consent to keep them, he declared, 
only at two livres daily to include everything and on condi¬ 
tion they would engage to stay with him for three years. 
The men refused, saying that living was dear in Paris, they 
were accustomed to a good table, and they could not afford to 
stay at the wages offered. So Barbou locked them up in his 
printing-office without food, and there they remained until 
they made so much noise that he was shamed into setting 
them free. When the men tried to return to Germany, the 
masters held back their luggage. Their French comrades, 
angry at such scurvy treatment of strangers, made up a 
purse and sent them home. This the master-printers con¬ 
sidered insulting and insupportable to the last degree, and 
described as an attitude of open revolt. 

At that day, there were six hundred printers in Paris, 
and great opposition was made to bringing in foreigners at 
all. “Why,” says Blondel, “should people import labour? 
What injustice it is to hire abroad people who take the 
bread out of the hands of the French workmen.” Little the 
masters cared whether their men were foreign or native, 
learned or ignorant! “ They judged their qualifications by 
their own,” he adds, “ and as many of the master-printers 
hardly know how to read, they are absurd enough to sup¬ 
pose that it is not necessary to know more, in order to be 
capable of correctly producing Greek, Latin, French, and 
scientific works.... If this sort of thing goes on, they will 
make negroes come to work at printing, as they employ 
them in the Indies to produce indigo and sugar. ” 

But Parisian publishers in these sad, bad old times, did 
not worry as to whether the books they printed were cor¬ 
rect, or well produced, provided they could sell them at a 
high price. Illustrated Bibles had been printed a hundred 
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years earlier Avhich were cheaply and tastefully brought out, 
but new editions—sold at a high price—contained plates 
disgraceful in their slovenly execution. Editions of poetry 
were issued, badly printed, wretchedly composed, with pages 
swarming with faults of spelling and punctuation. Absurd 
errors, the correction of which was absolutely essential, were 
passed over. In a book of prayers for the use of lay-people, 
a passage in St. Matthew was made to read non timebis 
Dominum instead of non tentaUs, and in a missal, the Canon 
of the Mass lacked a word. 

“Instead,” Blondel concludes, “of keeping the loyalty of 
their workmen by fair wages and inciting honest endeavour, 
the master-printers hold them only to persecute them, to 
decry their value, and to enviously snatch the very bread 
from their hands. Was there ever such terrible oppression! 
Slaves at Algiers do not fare worse. Is n’t this precisely the 
way to disgust decently educated men, as journeymen ought 
to be, with such an ungrateful employment? ... If matters 
go on in this way, and a deaf ear is persistently turned to their 
complaints, they will flee a country where they groan under 
oppression. ... It is not to scandalize people, that this me¬ 
moir is written; it is to end a violence so tyrannical that 
there is no way of opposing it save to cry loudly: Stop thief! ” 

The tone of much of this is disconcertingly modern. The in¬ 
troduction of the ill-paid and inexperienced foreign work¬ 
man, the oppression of the helpless labourer, the objection 
to his forming any corporate opposing body, the associa¬ 
tion of employers to determine the wages to be paid, the 
statement that books were dear because the workmen re¬ 
ceived such large returns—all these things are familiar to 
us. Our own troubles to-day are only repetitions of these 
old tumults: no more bitter, but on a greater scale. 
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Blondel’s memoir was satirical,—and intentionally so,— 
but it stated facts and reflected the general opinion upon 
conditions among booksellers and printers in Paris in the 
last years of the seventeenth century and the first quarter 
of the eighteenth. It made some noise, and (as was intended) 
aroused the authorities, who spent much time in trying to 
find out who wrote it and where it was printed. As a result, 
some real reforms were efiected. Publishers were obliged 
to submit to regulations which required the use of better 
paper and greater correctness in printing, and in the matter 
of subscription books they were held to stricter standards. 

V 

T he censorship of books and its later development were 
further handicaps under which printers of old times 
had to work—for freedom was first allowed to the press in 
France in 1789. The inspection of the book-trade under the 
kings of France was extremely severe, and imposed a strict 
surveillance upon every conceivable aspect of the printer’s 
and bookseller’s business, and a drastic censorship of all 
printed books. It was forbidden, under pain of punishment 
and fines, for any private persons, except master-printers, 
to have or to keep in any place whatsoever, or under any 
pretext, any press, type, forms, or printer’s tools; and to 
every one except the bookselling publishers, to take part in 
the commerce, sale, or purchase of books. All works printed 
without permission were taken from those who were at 
fault, and in case they contained anything contrary to re¬ 
ligion, the King, the State, or public morality, the authors, 
printers, and publishers who had written, printed, or sold 
such books could be condemned and punished as disturb¬ 
ers of the public peace; while the printers, booksellers, and 
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peddlers could be degraded from their trade and declared in¬ 
capable of exercising it. Type-founders were not permitted 
to deliver fonts of types to any one except master-printers, 
or their widows carrying on the business; nor could they 
sell to any one save masters in the trade, printers, and book¬ 
sellers, in large or small quantities, their punches, strikes, 
and matrices. The quartier de V University on the left bank of 
the Seine, in which printers were obliged to live and work, 
was exactly marked in its limits, and hon-residence there 
was punished by loss of outfit and sometimes by depriva¬ 
tion of privilege. 

The oversight of all this was exercised by different 
classes of police inspectors. One of the eighteenth century 
ofiicials, d’H6mery, who became the general inspector of 
the whole bookselling community, was authorized to make 
visits to any bookseller or printer whom he chose to see, 
either by night or by day, and to have an account given of 
anything that he happened to find, about which he wished 
to learn. He considered it necessary to know the precise 
number of presses and the amount of type in every print¬ 
ing-office, and to possess proofs of all vignettes and orna¬ 
mental letters. Founders were not to be allowed, without his 
consent, to deliver fonts of type without giving him a dec¬ 
laration of their number, weight, and kind, and the names 
of those to whom they were to be sold. He even expected a 
list of all the apprentices in Paris, to whom he wished to fur¬ 
nish tickets of ingress and egress for the particular print¬ 
ing-office in which they were employed. The power that he 
asked for was not fully granted; but it indicates an agree¬ 
able conception of his own sphere of labour! 

It would seem logical that the author should be held re¬ 
sponsible for his ideas rather than the printer; but in early 
times, the printer suffered and the author often went free. 
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Mellottee tells us that this was due to the theory that the 
printer provided the author with the means of promulgat¬ 
ing the errors in his works, and that it was not attacks upon 
religion or existing institutions that were thought danger¬ 
ous, but rather the popularization of such attacks; in other 
words, the fact that they were printed and widely distrib¬ 
uted. In the Middle Ages, before the invention of printing, 
there had been many philosophers with heretical ideas, but 
they had been quickly stifled by the Church or the Crown. 
All this was quite different after the invention of printing. 
Such people no longer merely addressed an assembly of a 
few hundred individuals, but could make their appeal to an 
entire people, and printing being the only means which 
could give such power to thought, repressive legislation fell 
upon printers rather than upon authors. It was for this rea¬ 
son that such severe and rigorous penalties were inflicted 
in support of the censorship of the press; for the men of 
the sixteenth century were so frightened at what appeared 
to them its incalculable power, that they took extreme mea¬ 
sures to counteract this new force. Besides confiscation 
and degradation, the ordinary punishments were imprison¬ 
ment, whipping, or banishment, and capital punishment was 
not uncommon. These pains and penalties were not alone 
applicable to printers because they produced dangerous 
publications, but even to people who merely neglected to 
take out proper authorization for otherwise harmless work. 
In 1547, punishment by death was proclaimed against all 
printers who published a book without the imprimatur of 
the faculty of theology of Paris. It was not only in the six¬ 
teenth century that death was meted out to printers, but as 
late as 1757, the declaration was made by the civil power 
that all persons who were convicted of having composed 
or printed works tending to attack religion, to disturb the 
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public mind, or against royal authority, or the order and 
security of the government, were punishable by death. It is 
true that judges avoided these extreme measures as far as 
they could; but from 1660 to 1756, less than a century, 
eight hundred and ninety-six authors, printers, and sellers 
of books, prints, and pictures were arrested and imprisoned 
in the Bastille for having published works contrary to good 
manners, religion, or the Crown. A third of these men were 
printers. In addition to the more severe punishments men¬ 
tioned above was the public burning of volumes at the 
hands of the hangman—the author himself being occa¬ 
sionally added as kindling to the flames, as in the case 
of Dolet. This charming custom was practised during the 
happy days of the manuscript-makers, and, as far as print¬ 
ing is concerned, was merely the survival of a picturesque 
old-world ceremony applied to a new form of industry.^ 

It was much the same all over Europe. In the Nether¬ 
lands, for instance, edicts were enforced by Charles V and 
Philip II against printers vidio purchased or sold books fa¬ 
vourable to the Reformation; and in the sixteenth century, 
Plantin was granted the post of proto-typographer,which em¬ 
powered him to examine all candidates for the printer’s and 
engraver’s trades. Among requisite letters which a printer 
must produce was a certificate from his diocesan authorities 
that he was of the orthodox faith, while the magistrate of the 
district bore witness to his good reputation. The number of 
apprentices in his employ—if he was a master-printer 
had to be stated. Proofreaders had to give certificates of 
birth, parentage, places of education and training, and good 

’ Under such conditions, printers and publishers had recourse to all sorts of 
stratagems to conceal their connection with a book. They invented names of 
Imaginary cities for their imprints, to which they added equally imaginary 
publishers, non-existent streets, and absurd emblems which have caused no 
end of bewilderment to innocent readers. 
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reputation as Roman Catholics, prior to an examination of 
their skill. Registers were kept, in which titles of the books 
printed and other particulars had to be inscribed. Imported 
books were subject to examination, and any sold in Antwerp 
had to be recorded. Houses in which heretical books had 
been printed were abbatues et ruynbes par terreJ^ quite in 
the modern German manner. 

VI 

AS to production—in 1571, three hundred to five hun- 
xjL dred sheets a day was considered a good output, 
but in 1654, it was twenty-seven hundred; and in 1650, 
twenty-five hundred was the rule. These were for sheets 
printed in black, but twenty-two hundred was considered 
enough if red was also used. These sheets were printed by 
hand on a screw-press. Such requirements put to flight our 
pleasant idea that work in the old days had none of the 
rush about it that it has now. 

Hours of work for foremen, workers by the day, and 
workers by the piece, were from six o’clock in the morning 
until eight o’clock at night in summer; and in winter, from 
seven in the morning until nine o’clock. This was in the 
eighteenth century. But agitation by work-people about the 
length of the working day began as early as the fourteenth 
century, and was neither the child of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, nor the offspring of modern socialism. In 1395, shorter 
hours, with the same wages given for a longer working day, 
was a practical question. The Lyons printers complained 
in 1571 that their day began at two in the morning and 
lasted until eight or nine in the evening; and this for print- 

^ SeeRombout’s CertijicatsdBlivresauxImfirimeurs du Pays-Bas fiar Chris- 
tofihe Plantin, Antwerp, 1881 . 
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ers does not seem to have been unusual. Night work, as 
such, it is true, was forbidden,—although most persons do 
not much differentiate between 2 a.m. and night—not be¬ 
cause it was' bad for the workman, but, among other less 
creditable reasons, because the danger from fire was great 
and because the flickering lights of the period did not permit 
men to do justice to their tasks. In England, the working 
hours varied in different trades, and at different places and 
periods. Even as late as the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the ordinary working hours of the printer were un¬ 
limited—though nominally from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m.—in such 
excellent London printing-houses as that of the Spottis- 
woodes. 

If economic conditions are notkept in mind, we misunder¬ 
stand the significance of certain historical facts, and twist 
them to fit some fantastic theory. For instance, people talk 
loosely about great printing dynasties like the Estiennes, 
Elzevirs, Plantin-Moretus, etc., where generations of the 
same famity succeeded each other as printers. This was 
caused to some extent, no doubt, by interest in and attach¬ 
ment to the work; but it was also due to an economic reason. 
The amount to be had by the sale of the equipment of a 
printing-house was, as in our time, by no means commen¬ 
surate with the money value of the business if it could be 
carried on. That was the chief reason why large printing- 
offices were continued by one family, or by a long succession 
of partners. We know, too, that in early times the widows 
and daughters of master-printers were in great demand, 
because when a qualified journeyman married the widow or 
daughter of a master-printer, he acquired privileges facili¬ 
tating his reception as a master. And this was another of 
the causes for great printing families—which we like to 
style “printing dynasties” if it all happened long enough 
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ago! It was more commonplace and simpler—more reason¬ 
able—than we think. 

Nor were women in the bad old times permitted to lead 
peaceable lives, occupied by the cradle and the distaff. From 
the time of St. Louis, women were employed in trades re¬ 
served for them—we find records of their names and occu¬ 
pations as early as 1296. Quite apart from learned ladies like 
Charlotte Guillard, who printed and published her famous 
Greek and Latin editions of the Fathers in the sixteenth 
century, w'omen were very early employed in the humbler 
branches of typography, and women have been in our com¬ 
posing-rooms almost ever since. Like child-labour, it is 
nothing new; very few industrial “novelties” are! 


T here is, therefore, little excuse for thinking that con¬ 
ditions of labour to-day are very different from those 
that long preceded them; and it is important to realize that 
these conditions were all along factors, as they are now, in 
the problem of turning out good printing. Types and books 
reflect the state of the arts around them, because on one 
side typography is an art; but they are influenced by trade 
conditions, because it is also a trade. Not to face these two 
facts, or to neglect either one or the other, is merely to fool 
one’s self! 

To make a book which should look like a manuscript, 
and indeed counterfeit it, was what the first printers tried 
to do. They wished to reproduce the manuscript of com¬ 
merce as nearly as they could, and they did it by imitating 
such manuscripts in type. It was an effort to make cheaply 
what had before been made expensively. Incidentally, they 
imitated beautiful written books, but there is no proof that 
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their printed books were always consciously intended to be 
beautiful. 

All along, the changes in books were influenced by cona- 
mercial conditions. The first books were folios—large and 
dear. What did the printer do? He produced books which 
were small and cheap, and we have the Aldine 16mo vol¬ 
umes, printed in italic (a letter adopted chiefly because it 
was compact), for their period perfectly commercial though 
attractive editions. Again, Pigouchet and Verard at Paris 
printed their Books of Hours, and they were very charming 
volumes. They were not as charming as the manuscripts 
from which they were copied, but they were far, far cheaper. 
By and by, when printers discovered the ignorance of the 
public and its willingness to buy books however badly 
printed, they dared to make them poorer and poorer. They 
printed what we call “good” books, because ours are worse; 
but what they thought were poor ones, because older books 
had been so much better. This they did because they could 
sell them, and because they did not even then realize what 
we know now—how wretchedly books can be made and 
still be sold! In short, the rank and file of early printers were 
not often actuated by conscious artistic standards, and they 
had trade conditions to struggle against, just as we have, 
and in an environment singularly like that of to-day. 

Yet beautiful printing was done, and fine books were 
made, because there were a few men among these early 
printers who were actuated by conscious artistic standards, 
and who made trade conditions helps, and not hindrances, 
to successful production. To print things suitably and well 
was the problem of the good printer then, just as it is now. 
The few printers and publishers who were then faithful to 
artistic and scholarly standards in the face of trade condi¬ 
tions are the men who did this, and the men we remember. 
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As in the Roman alphabet as opposed to other alphabets— 
as in certain famous types as opposed to other types we 
see a survival of the fittest, so the printers whose names have 
survived have had a modest immortality because, though 
few, they were fit. 

Apparently it was not so much conditions as personality 
and education that produced the fine books of early days. 
Typography was good then, and has been so, under va¬ 
rying circumstances, and at different periods, whenever it 
was practised patiently by educated men of trained taste, 
who had convictions and the courage of them. When we 
think of a Jenson or an Aldine book, a Pickering or a Mor¬ 
ris edition, a definite typographical vision passes before the 
eye. All the greater printers had a conception of what they 
■wanted to do. They did not permit themselves to be over¬ 
whelmed by trade conditions, by so-called practical con¬ 
siderations, by good business,” or the hundred and one 
excuses which printers make for being too ignorant, too un¬ 
imaginative, or too cowardly to do what the older men did. 
Nor were they pulled about by ignorant customers who 
wanted first this type and then that; and by obliging whom 
the work would have become merely a series of compro¬ 
mises. If they had allowed what some standardless, unedu¬ 
cated printers to-day allow, no individuality would have 
been left in their books to be remembered! 

In every period there have been better or worse types 
employed in better or worse ways. The better types em¬ 
ployed in better ways have been used by the educated printer 
acquainted with standards and history, directed by taste and 
a sense of the fitness of things, and facing the industrial con¬ 
ditions and the needs of his time. Such men have made of 
printing an art. The poorer types and methods have been em¬ 
ployed by printers ignorant of standards and caring alone 
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for commercial success. To these, printing has been simply 
a trade. The typography of a nation has been good or bad, 
as one or other of these classes had the supremacy. And to¬ 
day any intelligent printer can educate his taste, so to choose 
types for his work and so to use them, that he will help 
printing to be an art rather than a trade. There is not, as 
the sentimentalist would have us think, a specially devilish 
spirit now abroad that prevents good work from being done. 
The old times were not so very good, nor was human na¬ 
ture then so different, nor is the modern spirit particularly 
devilish. But it was, and is, hard to hold to a principle. The 
principles of the men of those times (since they require noth¬ 
ing whatever of us) seem simple and glorious. We do not 
dare to believe that we, too, can go and do likewise. 

The outlook for typography is as good as ever it was — 
and much the same. Its future depends largely on the know¬ 
ledge and taste of educated men. For a printer there are tw'o 
camps, and only two, to be in: one, the camp of things as 
they are; the other, that of things as they should be. The 
first camp is on a level and extensive plain, and many emi¬ 
nently respectable persons lead lives of comfort therein; the 
sport is, however, inferior! The other camp is more inter¬ 
esting. Though on an inconvenient hill, it commands a 
wide view' of typography, and in it are the class that help 
on sound taste in printing, because they are wdlling to 
make sacrifices for it. This group is small, accomplishes 
little comparatively, but has the one saving grace of hon¬ 
est endeavour —it tries. Like Religion, “it will remain a 
voice crying in the wilderness; but it will believe what it 
cries, and there will be some to listen to it in the future, as 
there have been many in the past.” Around this camp ideal¬ 
istic lunatics hover, but they are quite harmless, and were 
never known to hurt or print anything seriously. This camp 
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I tWnk the only one worth living in. You may not make 
all the money you want, but will have all you need, and 
moreover, you will have a tremendously good time; for as 
Stevenson said, work that we really love is nothing more 
than serious play.” 

The practice of typography, if it be followed faithfully, 
is hard work—fuU of detail, full of petty restrictions, full 
of drudgery, and not greatly rewarded as men now count 
rewards. There are times when we need to bring to it all the 
history and art and feeling that we can, to make it bear¬ 
able. But in the light of history, and of art, and of know¬ 
ledge and of man’s achievement, it is as interesting a work 
as exists—a broad and humanizing employment which 
can indeed be followed merely as a trade, but which if per¬ 
fected into an art, or even broadened into a profession, will 
perpetually open new horizons to our eyes and new oppor¬ 
tunities to our hands. 


THE END 
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1628 StamperiaVaticana, Rome, i, 

134,166-168 

1629 Propaganda Fide, Rome, i, 

134, 135 

1658 Elzevir, Leyden, i, 135 
1665 NichoUs, London, i, 135, ii, 
94, 95 

1669 Moxon, London, i, 135,n, 95 

1670 Luther, Frankfort, i, 135 
1681 Elzevir (Van Dyck), Am¬ 
sterdam, I, 135, II, 19-22 

1686? Athias, Amsterdam, i, 135, 
n, 22, 23 

1693 University Press, Oxford, i, 

135, n, 95 

1695 University Press, O^orc?, I, 
135 

1707 Cot, Paris, i, 270 
1710 Pater, Leipsic, i, 152 
1713 W’atson, Edinburgh, n, 44, 
100 

1721 Endters (Emesti), Kurem- 
berg, I, 152, 153 

1732 Bordazar (Morales), Valen¬ 
cia, n, 50-52 

1734 Caslon, London, n, 103 

1739 Breitkopf,iL<?2y25fc, i, 154-156 
1739? Erhardt, Leipsic, n, 44 

1740 Luce, Paris, i, 246 


1742 Fournier le jeune, Paris 
(two), I, 252 

1742 Lamesle, Paris, i, 213, 270 

1743 Mozet, Paris, i, 268 

1744 Enschede, Haarlem, n, 38 

1745 Gando, Paris, i, 271 

1751 Loyson 8c Briquet, Paris, i, 
268 

1756 Fournier le jeune, Paris, i, 

253 

1757 Briquet, Paris, i, 268 

1757? Fournier le jeune (?), Paris, 
I, 252 

j 1757 Sanlecque,P<3ri5,1,212,213, 
266,267 

1758? Fournier le jeune, Paris, i, 
252 

1758 Lamesle (Gando), Paris, i, 

271 

1759 Trattner, Vienna, i, 156,157 

1760 Gando, Paris, i, 271 

1760 + Rosart, Brussels (?), ii, 40-42 

1762 Baskerville, Birmingham 

(two), n, 113 

1763 Caslon, London, ii, 104,105 

1766 Fournier le jeune, Paris, i, 
262-265 

1766 Moore, Bristol, n, 118 

1767 Fournier fils, Paris (two), i, 

250, 251 

1768 Ensched6, Haarlem, ii, 38,39 

1769 Trattner, Vienna, i, 156 
1771 Bodoni, Parma, i, 184,185 
1771 Espinosa, Madrid, ii, 80, 81 

1771 Luce, Paris, i, 244-246 

1772 H6rissant, Paris, i, 269 

1772 W'ilson, Glasgow, ii, 117 

1773 Delacolonge, Lyons, i, 213, 

267, 268 

1773 Gill6, Paris, n, 181 
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1777 Convento de S. Joseph, Bar^ 

celona, ii, 81, 82 

1778 Gille, Paris, n, 181 

1779 Decellier, Brussels, n, 42 
1782 James, London, n, 102 

1782 Bodoni, P<2r?72fl,n, 164 

1783 Wilson, Glasgmu,!!, 117 

1784 Ploos van Amstel, Amster¬ 

dam, n, 42 

1785 Caslon, London, n, 119 
1785 Fry, London, li, 118 
1785 Pierres, Paris, i, 272-274 

1785 Thomas, Worcester (Mass.), 

n, 156-158 

1786 Wilson, Glasgow, n, 117 

1787 Baine, Edinburgh, n, 152 
1787 Fry, Loiidon, n, 120 
1787 Momoro, Paris, i, 249, 250 

1787 Real Biblioteca, Madrid, n, 

82, 83 

1788 Bodoni, Parma (three), i, 

185, n, 164, 166, 167 

1789 + H6rissant, Paris, i, 269 
1790? Bache, PhiladelfLhia,VL, 153 

1791 J. de Groot, The Hague, n, 

42 

.1791? Unger, Berlin, i, 157,158 

1792 Figgins, London, n, 122 

1793 Pradell, Madrid, ii, 83, 84 

1794 Zatta, Venice, i, 186 

1795 FrySc Steele, Zo7it/o72,n, 120, 

121 

1795 Ifem (Pradell), Madrid, n, 
84, 85 

1798 Caslon, London, n, 121 

1799 Imprenta Real, Madrid, n, 

85,86 

1803 Thome, London, n, 196 
1804? Harmsen, Amsterdam, n, 42 

1805 Caslon, London, n, 196 

1806 + L6ger, Paris, n, 183 

1807 Harris (Martin), Zi-jyer/ioo/, 

n, 124 

1808 Gill6 Jils, Paris, n, 181 


1808? GiUd Jils, Paris, n, 182 
1809 Binny Sc Ronaldson, Philadel¬ 
phia, n, 154 

1811 Amoretti , Parma, u,!75 

1811 Pradell, Madrid, n, 57 

1812 Besnard, Paris, n, 182 
1812 Binny Sc Ronaldson, Philadel¬ 
phia, n, 154, 155 

1815 Figgins, London, n, 196 

1816 Fry, London, n, 196 

1816 Ronaldson, Philadelphia, n, 
155, 156 

1818 Bodoni, Parma, n, 169-171 

1819 Didot, Paris, n, 178,179 
1819 Mole, Paris, n, 182 

1822 Ronaldson, Philadelphia, n, 

156 

1823 Pasteur, Paris, n, 183 

1824 Thorowgood, London,Ti, 196 
1828 Didot, Legrand et Cie., Paris, 

n,196, 197 

1830 Amoretti, Parma, n, 175 

1831 + L^ger, Paris, n, 183,184 

1832 Thorowgood, London , ii, 19 6 

1833 Clement-Sturme, Valencia, n, 

196 

1833 Wilson, II, 193,194 

1837 Thorowgood, Zo7ZG?072,n, 196 

1838 Cartallier, Padua, n, 197 

1839 Fonderie Generale, n, 

184 

1841 Enschede, Haarlem, n, 197 

1843 Fonderie Gdndrale, Paris, ii, 

184,185 

1844 Caslon, Xo72G?o7z, n, 196 

1845 ImprimerieRoyale, Paris, n, 

184 

1850 Ensched6, Haarlem, n, 197 
1855 Enschedd, Haarlem,VL, 197 
1875 Claye, Paris, n, 186 
1905 Musde Plantin-Moretus, Ant¬ 
werp, n, 8, 9 

1914 Peignot, Paris, n, 223, 224 
1 1921 Goudy, Wfw For/:, n, 234 
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A.JBECEDAEIUM, I, 93, 94. 

Acad€mie des Sciences, i, 7, 243, 
245. 

Academic Frangaise,i, 209, n, 261 72 . 

Ackermann, Rudolph, n, 191. 

Addison, Joseph, Works (Basker- 
ville),n, 111, 112; (Tonson),135. 

Adimari, A., La Clio^ i, 168. 

Advertisements of books, earliest, i, 
63 and tz. 

Advertising leaflet, Caxton’s, i, 117. 

Mlfredi Regis Res Gestse, n, 91,128. 

^schylus, Oresteia, n, 215. 

jEsop, Fables. See Desbillons. 

Alberts, R. C., 11 , 36. 

Albertus Magnus, De Secretis Ah- 
turse, I, 122. 

Albrizzi, i, 174. 

Alcaic, n, 46. 

Aldine italic. See Italic, Aldine. 

Aldis, H. G., quoted, n, 15. 

Aldus Manutius I, roman types of, i, 
76, 77; the Aldine mark, 77; and 
Lyons printers, 91; his italic type, 
125-131; his letter to Scipio Car- 
teromachus, 126; his Greek type, 
127,128; mentioned, 74,170,199, 
234, II, 16, 215. 

Aldus Manutius II, i, 181. 

Alexander, WiUiam, Earl of Stirling, 
Recreations with the Muses^ n, 
131. 

Alexandre, Jean, i, 242,244,n, 187. 

AUoues, n, 251. 

Aiphabets, decorative, n, 237, 238. 

Alphabetum Ibericum, i, 135. 

Altar Book, The, n, 218. 

Ainadis de Gaul (Cromburger), n, 
62; (Groulleau), 80 tz. 

Amaduzzi, C.,i, 182. 

America, North, types and print¬ 
ing in: seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, n, 149-153; early nine¬ 
teenth century, 153-158; modem, 
216-218. 


America, South, early printing in, 
n, 60; and see Mexico. 

American Antiquarian Society, ii, 
157. 

American point system, i, 33, 34. 

American Type Founders Co., ii, 
156, 230, 231, 234. 

Ames, Joseph, quoted, n, 103. 

Amoretti, FrateUi, specimens, n, 175 
and n.; types of, 175, 176. 

Ampersand, i, 19 and n. 

Ampzing, Samuel, Beschryrvinge .. . 
der Stad Haerlem, n, 29. 

Anacreon, Odes, n, 172. 

Andilly, Amauld d% Vies de Plu- 
sieurs Saints, etc., i, 209, 210; 
(Euvres JDiverses, 210. 

Andrae, Hieronymus, i, 140 n. 

Andreae, h,Baum der Gesifi/ischaft, 
i, 64. 

Andrews, Robert, n, 99, 103. 

Andrews, Silvester, ii, 99, 103. 

Angulo, Andres de, n, 67. 

Anisson, Jean, i, 212. 

Anisson du Perron, i, 184. 

Annmary Brown Memorial Library, 
I, 68 and n., 95. 

Annunzio, Gabriele d’, Francesca da 
Rimini, n, 221. 

Antique, eighteenth century appre¬ 
ciation of the, n, 160 fF. 

Antonio, Nicolas, Bibliotheca His- 
pana, ii, 56, 75. 

Appian, Roman History, i, 237, 238. 

Apprentices, disputes over, n, 251. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, Commentum 
Fzhicorum, i, 107. 

Arabic numerals, i, 19, n, 229, 230 
and n. 

Arden Press, n, 216 n. 

Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, i, 175. 

Armstrong, John, The Art of Pre¬ 
serving Health, ii, 138, 139. 

Arrighi, Antonio, De Vita . , . F. 
Mauroceni, 1 , 172. 
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jlrs Moriendi, i, 118. 

Artofao, Joh. P., i, 156. 

Artois, Comte d’, i, 216. 

Ascham, Roger, The Scholemaster, 
n, 127. 

Ashbee, C. R., n, 214. 

Ashendene Press, n, 213. 

Athdas, Joseph, specimen, i, 135; 
buys Elzevir material, n, 22, 23; 
mentioned, 100. 

Athias foundry, n, 36, 37. 
Attaingnant, Pierre, i, 195, 196, 
213. 

Audin, Marius, i, 232 n., n, 8 n.; 
quoted, 186. 

Augustine, St., De Civitate Dei, i, 
72 , n, 207. 

Augustinus Dactus, i, 123. 

Aureum ofius regalium, etc., i. 111, 

112 . 

Auteurs Classiques Franqois et La- 
tines (Didot), I, 230. 

Avignon, early piinting at, i, 82; 

foundry at, 180. 

Avila. See Gonzalez de Avila. 

Bache, Benjamin Franklin, pupil of 
F. A. Didot, I, 217; specimen, n, 
153; mention^, i, 274, n, 152. 
Bachelier, J. J., i, 223. 

Bade, Josse, i, 196. 

Badius Ascensius, Jodocus. See Bade, 
Josse. 

Badius, Perrette, i, 190, 191. 
Baemler, Johann, i, 64. 

Baiardi, Ottavio A., Delle Antichitd 
di Ercolano, n, 55, 160. 

Baine, John, n, 117, 152. 

Baine, John, and Grandson in Co., 
specimen, n, 152. 

Ballantyne, James, n, 189, 200. 
Ballantyne Press, n, 200, 210, 211, 
216 w. 

Balzac, Honors de, n, 183 and n., 
186. 

Barber, Mary, Poems on Several Oc¬ 
casions, n, 138. 


Barbier, Andr6, i,121, ii, 183 and n. 

Barbin, Claude, i, 210. 

Barbou, Jean Joseph, i, 216, 252. 

Barbou, Joseph Gdrard, i, 215,216, 
222, 224, 244, n, 56, 263 and n., 
264. 

Baretti, Joseph, quoted, ii, 85 n. 

Barlow, Joel, Columbiad, i, 154. 

Barra, Pablo, n, 83. 

Bartholomseus Anglicus, DeProfiri- 
etatibus Rermn, i, 114. 

Bartolozzi, Francesco, n, 147. 

Barzizi, Gasparino, i, 84. 

Basa, Domenico, i, 181. 

Baskerville, John, n, 107-110; his 
Virgil, 111 , Addison,111, 112,Ju- 

• venal and Persius, 112 ; his speci¬ 
mens, 113 ; history of his types, 
113, 114; his ornaments, 115; his 
work and influence considered, 
115, 116 ; his influence on Bodoni 
andDidot, 159 ; mentioned,!, 186, 
217, 219, 228, 273, II, 55, 56, 57, 
58 , 83, 100, 104, 120, 122, 123, 
141, 142, 144 n., 145, 186, 187, 
197. 

Basle, sixteenth century printing at, 

I, 142, 143, 144; foundries at, 
150,151; mentioned, 89, 90. 

Baiibloom, Louis, i, 199. 

Baudoin, J., Lea Saintes Metamor- 
fihoses, etc., i, 207, 208. 

Bay Psalm Book, n, 149. 

Bayer, Perez, De JVumis Hebrseo Sa- 
maritanis, ii, 52,58, 78, 79; men¬ 
tioned, 72 and 72., 75. 

Beaumarchais, P. A. Caron de, buys 
Baskerville types, i, 228, ii, 114. 

Bebel, J., i, 143. 

Belgium. See Netherlands. 

Bellaert, Jacob, i, 97. 

Bembo, Pietro, i, 76. 

Beneventan writing,!, 47. 

Bensley, Thomas, ii, 118, 121,122, 
147, 148 72., 188, 191, 198. 

Bentley, R., Designs for Gray^s 
Poems, n, 140. 

Benton, Linn B., his punch-cutting 
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machine, i, 11; “self-spacing” 
type, 34. 

Berlin, Royal Foundry at, i, 151. 

Bernard, Aug;uste, quoted, i, 189 n., 
238, 243, n, 106. 

Bemy, Alexandre de, n, 183 and 72 ., 
185. 

Berthelet, Thomas, ii, 88, 90, 125, 
128. 

Besnard, Jean, Vignettes et Fleurons, 
n, 182; mentioned, i, 275. 

Bewick, Thomas, n, 122,143, 146 n. 

Bewicks, the (Thomas and John), n, 
123, 124, 145, 146, 147. 

Bey, Jacob, n, 151,152. 

Bible, the, 42-line and 36-lme, i, 61; 
German (Koberger), 64, (Lu¬ 
ther’s) , 145,146; the first printed 
in France, 85; Imprimerie Roy- 
ale, 240; Dutch and Slavic, n, 32, 
33; Cranmer’s, 90; Spanish, 105; i 
Macklin’s, 121, 122, 188 ; Isaiah 
Thomas’s, 156; DovesPress,212; 
and see Polyglot Bible and New 
Testament. 

Bihliografihica, n, 201. 

Biel, Friedrich, ^ee Fadrique de Ba- 
silea. 

Biesta, Laboulaye 8c Cie., n, 184. 

Bdletes, Filleau des, i, 241 n. 

Bindoni, F., i, 173 n. 

Binny, Archibald, n, 153,154. 

BinnySc Ronaldson,specimen ( 1 809), 
n, 153, 154; (1812), 154, 155; 
transitional types, 231. 

Blades, William, quoted, i, 3, 4,115, 
116, 118, 119 72., 136, n, 23, 
194. 

Blado, Antonio, i, 180. 

Blaeu family, printers, of Amster¬ 
dam, n, 24,30-32. 

Blaeu’s JVovus Atlas^ ii, 30. 

Blair, Robert, The GraTye, n, 188. 

Blake, WiUiam, ii, 189. 

Blondd, P. J., Mimoire quoted, n, 
258 ff. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, Decamerone 
(heirs of F. Giunta, 1527), i, 160, 


(1573), 163, 164; (Elzevir), n, 

18; (Ashendene) ,213. 

Bocchi, A., Symbolicarutn Qusestio 
num^ I, 164. 

Bodley, Sirlliomas, n, 95 n. 

Bodoni, Giambattista, his career, n, 

163 ff.; at Parma, 164, 165; types 
designed by, 164, 166, 167; his 
early mannerof working, 171,172; 
his later manner, 172, 173; his 
two manners compared, 173, 174; 
his conception of the functions of 
a press, 174,175; specimen of 1771 
{Fregi e Majuscole) , i, 184, 185, 
n, 81, 84, 164,166; specimens of 
1774 and 1788, 166, 167; Oratio 
Dominica^ 168, 169; Manuale 
Tifiogrqfico (1788), n, 166, 
(1818),I, 185,n, 169-171; Iscri- 
zioni esoticheyi, 185; Ffiithalamia 
exoticis Unguis reddita, i, 185, n, 
166, 171; Lettre a le Marquis de 
Cubitres^ 167, 168; mentioned, 
I, 38,148, 176, 177, 182, 186 and 
72., 219, 230, n, 55, 57, 72, 121, 
123,159, 186, 187, 197,203. 

Bodoni, Signora, quoted, n, 169. 

Bodoni type, modem version of, n, 
235. 

Boethius, Ofiera^ 1 ,160. 

Boileau Despreaux, Nicholas, 
CEuures, i, 221. 

Boissieu, A. de. Inscriptions Antiques 
de Lyon, n, 185. 

Boke of St, Alban^s, The, i, 120. 

Bonasone, G., i, 164. 

Bonaventura, St,, i, 193. 

Bonhomme, Pasquier, i, 86, 87. 

Bordazar, Antonio, Plantificacion, 
etc., n, 50-52,71; mentioned, 58. 

Bosch, Jan, n, 34. 

Bossuet, J.B., Discours sur V Histoire 
Unirverselle, i, 211. 

Botteri, B., Orazione Funebre, n, 
55. 

Bouchot, Henri, quoted, n, 177. 

BouUencourt, L. J. de. Description 
G’encrale de VHostel Royal des In- 
’valides, i, 206. 
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Bourgoing, Chevalier de, quoted, n, 
56. 

Bowyer, William I, ii, 101 and n., 
102, 115 and tz., 134, 136, 137, 
139. 

Bowyer, William II, ii, 101 n., 137. 

Boydell, John and Josiah, n, 144, 
145, 147. 

“Boydell Shakspeare,’’ ii, 123,144. 

Bradford, William, n, 151. 

Brahe, Tycho, n, 30, 31. 

Brandt, Gerard, ha Fie de Michel 
de Ruiter, n, 32. 

Brant, Sebastian, Stultiferas JVaves, 
I, 108. 

Breda, Jacobus de, i, 95. 

Breitinger, J. J., JDichtkunst, i, 147. 

Breitkopf, Bernhard C., specimen, 
1 , 154, 155,156; mentioned, 147, 
154, n, 44. 

Breitkopf, J. G. I., i, 148,150, 155, 
262, n, 115. 

Breton, Richard, i, 201. 

Braves, Savary de, i, 208, 238. 

BrHiaire de Paris, i, 85. 

Breviarium Gothicum, etc., n, 55, 
56. 

Brieven . . . den Johan de Witt, n, 
33. 

Briquet specimen, i, 268, 269. 

British Museum, Facsimiles from 
Early Printed jSooks in the, i, 61 72 . 

British Museum, Catalogue of Books 
firinted in the XVth Century ncnv 
in the, i, 61 n. 

Brito, J., I, 97, 122. 

Brocar. Bee Guillai de Brocar. 

Broctes, B. H., Irdisches Fergnugen 
in Gott, I, 147. 

Brogiotti, A., i, 167, 181. 

Brodiers of the Common Life, i, 95. 

Browne, SirT., Works, n, 133. 

Bmce, George, I, 32, 33. 

Brun, P., I, 107. 

Bud6,GuiUaume, DePhilologia, etc., 
I, 196; De Transitu Hellenismi, 
etc., 196. 

Bulmer, W., quoted, n, 145-147; 


mentioned, 121, 123, 124, 143, 
145, 154 ", 189, 190, 198. 

Bulmer, W., 8c Co., ii, 144, 147. 

Burger, Yi., Monumenta Germanise 
et Italise Tyfiografihica, i, 61 n. 

Burne-Jones, Sir E., ii, 202. 

Burney, Charles, History of Music, 
n, 118. 

Bus, Jan, n, 23, 35. 

Buyer, Barth61emy, i, 89. 

Bynneman, Henry, n, 128. 

Byron, Lord, Works, n, 91. 

Cadell, Thomas, ii, 142. 

Caesar, Commentaries (Sweynheym 
and Pannartz), i, 83; (Vidoue), 
195, 198; (Vascosan), 198; (H- 
zevir, 1635), n, 17, (I 66 I), 18; 
(Tonson),135. 

Calligraphic types, Spanish, n, 86, 
87. 

Callimachus, Works, u, 143. 

Calviac, Gilbert de, Civile Honne- 
stet^ flour lesEnfants, etc., i, 201. 

Cambridge (Mass.), first press at, 
n, 149, 150. 

Cambridge University Press (Eng¬ 
land), 11 , 96 72., 214. 

Camusat, Jean and Denise, i, 209. 

Canones Afiostolomm, i, 142. 

Capelle,Pierre, quoted, 1,250,257 n. 

Cappon, Vincent Denys, i, 262,269, 
273. 

CaracUres d^Ecriture, n, 181, 182. 

Caracf^res de r Universite (Gara- 
mond’s), i, 234 fF., 238, 240, n, 
234. 

Carlos II, n, 51. 

Carlos III, patron of Spanish indus¬ 
tries and arts, n, 54, 55, 77, and 
of Bodoni, 55,165; makes Ibarra 
court printer, 57; mentioned, 52, 
53, 79, 81, 84, 160, 168. 

Carlos IV, n, 165. 

Carolingian manuscripts, i, 70. 

Carolingian minuscule, i, 48-51; re- 
I vived by Humanists, 53 - 55 . 
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CartaHier, F., specimen, n, 197. 

‘‘Cases,” modem, described, i, 20- 
22,2272.; theStanhope, 23,24 72.; 
the Lef^vre, 24; for foreign lan¬ 
guages, 24. 

Casiri, Miguel, Bibliotheca Arahico- 
HisfianoEscurialensis^ n, 52, 71. 

Caslon, William I, and the history of 
English type-cutting, n, 100 ; his 
origin and career, 101 ff.; death, 
104; specimen of 1734, 103; spe¬ 
cimen of 1763, 104 and tz., 105, 
117 ; his types considered, 105, 
106; his ornaments, etc., 106, 
107, 240; his types copied, 118, 
119, 120; his “English” roman 
first used in Selden’s Ofiera^ 136, 
137; his types in North America, 
151, 157; mentioned, i, 20 72., 37, 
II, 21, 44, 83, 110, 121, 125, 236. 

Caslon, William II, ii, 103, 105, 

121 . 

Caslon, William III, buys Jackson’s 
foundry, n, 122; mentioned, 105, 

and 72. 

Caslon family, the, ii, 105. 

Caslon foundry, later history and 
present ownership of, ii, 105 and 
72 .; address prefixed to specimen 
of 1786, 119; specimen of 1798, 
121 . 

Caslon types, original and later, com¬ 
pared, II, 195, 196; revival of 
original in 1844,198, 199; recom¬ 
mended, 228. 

Castell, Edmund, Lexicon Hefita- 
glotton, n, 98. 

Castro. See Gomez de Castro. 

Catherwood, John James, ii, 105. 

Catherwood, Nathaniel, ii, 105. 

Catholicon, i, 63, 64. 

Catullus, Odes, in Latin and Italian, 
n, 176. 

Cavalca, D., Esfiejo de la Cruz, i, 
108. 

Cavellat, Guillaume, i, 200. 

Caxton, William, introduced print¬ 
ing in England, i, 113; his life, 
113 If.; at Cologne, 114; quoted. 


114, 115; his press at Bruges, 
115; in London, 116; his types 
described; 115-118; number of 
books printed by, and their char¬ 
acteristics, 118, 119 and n.; his 
woodcuts and initials, 119; histori¬ 
cal significance of his types, 120; 
books on, 120 72 .; his types com¬ 
pared with Continental ones, ii, 88; 
mentioned, i, 3, 55, 95, 97. 

Cecchi, Giovanni F., i, 169. 

Censorship of books, in France, n, 
266-269; in the Netherlands, 269, 
270. 

Century Dictionary, n, 141. 

Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses, 
etc., n, 34. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, Don Quixote 
(Cuesta), n, 49, 68 and n.; (Ibar¬ 
ra), 55, 56, 57, 73-75 ; (Chis- 
well), 133; (Tonson), 135. 

C^sar and Stoll, i, 88. 

Chamberlaine, John, • Imitation of 
Drawings by Holbein, ii, 145. 

Chambers' Cyclofisedid, quoted, ii, 
103, 117. 

Charlemagne, revival of learning 
under, i, 48 and n., 49, 50. 

Chatelain, Zacharie, n, 34. 

Chatto and Windus, n, 215. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, Works (God¬ 
frey), II, 126; (Pynson), 126; 
(Islip), 128, 129; (Kelmscott), 
213; Canterbury Tales, i, 122; 
Dives and Paufier, 122. 

Chiswick Press, n, 198, 199, 201, 
204, 216, 237, 238. 

Choffard, Pierre Philippe, i, 214, 
225. 

Chronicle of Roderigo of Toledo, n, 

66 . 

Chrysostom, St., Works (Eton),n, 
95 and 72. 

Cicero, Opera (Estienne, 1543), i, 
197; (1538-39), 198; (Elzevir), 
n, 17, 18; De Oratore, i, 72. 

Cisneros, Cardinal. See Ximenez. 

Civilitd type, i, 131, 201, 202. 

Claeszoon van Balen, Pieter, ii, 27. 
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Clarendon, Earl of, History of the 
Rebellion, ii, 133, 134. 

Clarendon Press, n, 200. 

Clark, R. & R., n, 200,201. 
“Classical” types, ii, 159 ff., 163 
and n. 

Claudin, Anatole, Histoire de V Im- 
p/rimerie en France, etc., i, 83 tz., 
n, 186, 224 and n., 225. 

Claye, Jules, Types de Caracf^res, 
etc., specimen, n, 186. 

Clement-Sturme, J. B., 8c Co., spe¬ 
cimen, II, 196. 

CMand, T. M., ii, 235. 

Cloister Press, n, 216 n. 

Clousier, J. G., i, 226. 

Clutton-Brock, A., quoted, ii, 208. 
Cobden-Sanderson, T, J., ii, 211, 
212. 

Cochin, Charles Nicolas, i, 242. 

Coci, George, ii, 45, 46, 61, 62, 65. 
Cockerell, S. C., ii, 206 n., 213, 
216. 

Codex Alexandrinus, n, 121. 

Codex Deeretorum (Gratian), i, 78, 
Coignard, Jean Baptiste II, i, 219, 
II, 261. 

Coignard, Jean Baptiste III, i, 221. 
Colines, Simon de, i, 190; his italic 
and Greek fonts, 191, 197, 198; 
mentioned, i, 198 72., 200, n, 4, 9. 
Collection des Auteurs JLatines (Bar- 
bou), I, 215 and n., 222. 

Collie de France, origin of, i, 233. 
CoUombat, Jacqxies, teaches Louis 
XV to print, i, 247, 248; men¬ 
tioned, 269. 

Colonna, Francesco, Hypnerotoma-- 
chia Poliphili (Aldus), i, 76,199; 
(Baiibloom), 199. 

Colour printing, early Spanish ex¬ 
ample of, n, 62. 

Columna, Aeg. de, Regimento de los 
Principes, i, 110. 

Com mines, Philippe de, i, 

246, 247. 

Compania de Impresores y lAberos, 
n, 53. 


Complutensian Polyglot. See Polyglot 
Bible. 

Composing-room, modern, selection 
of types for, ii, 226 If. 

Comprehensorium, i, 105, 107. 

Condivi, Ascanio, Life of MicheU 
agnolo Buonarroti, ii, 214. 

Confession de fr'tre Olivier Mail- 
lard, La, I, 87. 

Congregation of Propaganda Fide, 
catalogue of, i, 182; despoiled by 
the French, 183; after 1800, 183, 
184. 

Constable, T. 8c A., ii, 200, 201, 
238. 

Copper-plates in book illustrations, 

I, 147 72.; effect of increasing use 
of, 165, 166,172. 

Cordoba. See Fernandez de Cordoba. 

Corneille, P,, Le Thtd.tre de, i, 210. 

Coster, Laurens Janszoon, i, 4, 93, 

II, 29. 

“ Costeriana, ” i, 59, 93. 

Cot, Jean, i, 269. 

Cot, Pierre, specimen, i, 270. 

Cottrell, Thomas, ii, 104, 122, 196. 

Cours des Principaux Fleuves, etc., 
i, 247. 

Courses de Testes et de Bague, i, 
206. 

Cousin, Jehan, Livre de Perspective, 
i, 202 and 72. 

Cramoisy, Sebastien, i, 206, 207, 
211, 239. 

Cmne, Walter, quoted, i, 70,14772., 
165. 

Crapdet, G. A., quoted, i, 248. 

Cratander, Andreas, i, 143. 

Cromburger, Jacob, ii, 59, 62, 67. 

Cromburger, Johann, ii, 60. 

Croniques de France, i, 87. 

Cuesta, Juan de la, ii, 68. 

Cuivres de Cochin, etc., I, 242, 243. 

Cunningham, W., Cosmographicall 
Glasse, ii, 91, 126. 

Cupi, W., II, 100. 

Curio, Valentinus, i, 143. 

Curwen Press, ii, 21672. 
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Danfrie, Philippe, i, 201. 

Daniel, C. H. O., private press, n, 
200 and n. 

Daniel, Roger, n, 131. 

Dante, Alighieri, Dwina Commedia 
(Marcolini) , 1 , 160 , 161 ; (Sessa), 
162, 163; (Zatta), 174, 175; 
(Ashendene), n, 213; Purgatorio 
(Aldus), I, 129; Inferno (Ash¬ 
endene), n, 213. 

Dauvillier, Hubert, n, 94. 

David, Christophe II, n, 263 and n. 

David, Jacques Louis, n, 161. 

Day, John, n, 27, 90-92, 98, 99, 
126, 127,128, 132, 149. 

Daye, Stephen, n, 149. 

DeVinne, T. L., i, 5, 18, 33, 77n., 
n, 21, 22, 104n., 13572., 24272. 

Decellier, Madame, n, 42 qnd n. 

Decker, Georg Jacob, i, 148. 

Declaration of Independence, set in 
Caslon, n, 151. 

Ddacolonge foundry (Lyons), speci¬ 
men, I, 213, 267, 268. 

Delbene, A., Cfvitas Veri siue 
Morum, i, 206. 

Desbillons, F. J., Fabularum JEso- 
fiiaruTTif I, 222. 

‘‘Descenders,”i, 35-37. 

Description des Fetes donntes par la 
Ville de Paris, i, 213. 

Deviliers, Nicolas, i, 250. 

Diary of Lady Willoughby (1844), 
n, 199. 

Dibdin, Thomas .,BibliothecaSpen- 
ceriana, n, 190; Bibliographical 
Decameron, 190; Typographical 
Antiquities of Great Britain, 190; 
quoted or mentioned, 91,106,124, 
144 72 ., 148 72 ., 188, 191. 

Diccionario de la lengua Castellana, 
n, 70 and 72 ., 71. 

Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosch 
phres. The, i, 116. 

Dictionaries, methods of printing, ii, 
140,141. 

Didot, Ambroise Firmin, i, 189 72 ., 
218, n, 180,184. 


Didot, Denis, i, 216. 

Didot, F61icie, i, 218. 

Didot, Firmin, i,217, 218; interested 
in stereotyping, 218 ; translator of 
Virgil, 218; his sons, 218; men¬ 
tioned, 157, 158, 186, 225, 226, 
227, 230, n, 177, 179,180, 184. 

Didot, Frangois, i, 216, 221. 

Didot, Frangois Ambroise, Paine: his 
point system, i, 31, 32, 217; his 
types cut by WaJlard, 216; his 
collection of French classics, 216; 
introduces/ 2 a/ 2 z<?r uHin, 217; his 
sons, 217; influence of, on Dutch 
printing in eighteenth century, n, 
43; Baskerville’sinfluence on, 159; 
quoted, 175; mentioned, i, 38, 
148, 218, 226, 227, 228, n, 55, 
57, 176, 178. 

Didot, Henri, i, 218. 

Didot, Hyacinthe, i, 218. 

Didot, L6ger, i, 218. 

Didot, Pierre, Pain€: his Mitions du 
Louvre, i, 217 and n.; heads neo¬ 
classic movement in printing, 217, 
218, 230, 231; Epitre sur lesPro- 
gr^s de PImprimerie, 218, 226, 

227, n, 56, 57; Essai de Fables 
nouvelles, etc., i, 227, n, 176; 
specimen of 1819,178,179; men¬ 
tioned, I, 228, 230, n, 121, 123, 
176 71., 177, 178, 182, 186, 187. 

Didot, Pierre Frangois, i, 216, 218, 

228. 

Didot le jeune, son of Pierre Fran¬ 
gois, I, 218, 229. 

Didot, Legrand et Cie., specimen, n, 
197. 

Didot family, history of, i, 216-219; 
and the development of nineteenth 
century types, n, 176 fF., 197. 

Didot foundry, types of, sold to Fon- 
derie G6n6rale, n, 184. 

Didot types and derivatives, books 
printed in, n, 179, 180; Muence 
of, in France, 186; mentioned, 
177,178,187. 

Doctrina Christiana en la lengua 
Mexicana e Castellana, n, 60. 
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Doctrinal of Sapience, The, i, 118. 
Dodoens, Rembert, Stirpium Histo- 
ria, II, 13,14. 

Dolet, Etienne, n, 257. 

DoUar-marks first made in type^ n, 
153. 

“Domesday” character, ii, 121, 
122 . 

Donatus, iElius, i, 72, 93, 94. 

Dorat, Claude Joseph, Fables Nou- 
Delies, I, 224; Les Baisers, 224; 
Lettres en Vers, etc., 229. 

Doves Press, ii, 211, 212. 

Drouart,Ambrose andJerome,i,206. 
Druckschriften des XV bis XVIII 
Jahrhunderts, i, 62 n. 

Dudley, Robert, DeW Jrcano del 
Mare, i, 166. 

Duff, Gordon, Early English Print¬ 
ings if 55 n.; quoted, 118, 119, 
120,121. 

Durandus, G., i, 63, 65. 

Durer, Albert, i, 194 and n. 

Dutch school of printing, i, 3; and^^e 
Netherlands. 

Dutch types, in England, i, 25, n, 43, 1 
44, 99, 100; eighteenth century, 

I, 156, 157; vernacular, n, 8; in 
Germany, 44. 

Dwiggins, XV. A., quoted, n, 106, 
107. 

Eguia, Miguel de, n, 67. 
“Egyptian” types,n, 195 n. 

Eisen, Charles, i, 214, 224, 259. 
Eliot, John, Indian Bible, n, 149. 

Elstob,Elizabeth, 

Homily, etc., n, 134,135 and n.; 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 135 n. 
“Elzdvier” type, modem, ii, 185, 
232. 

Elzevir, Abraham, n, 15. 

Elzevir, Bonaventure, n, 15. 

Elzevir, Daniel, n, 18, 19, 22, 23. 
Elzevir, widow of Daniel, letter of, to 
wife of Moretus, n, 19, 20; speci¬ 
men, 20 and n., 21. 


Elzevir, Louis, i, 22 tz., n, 15,19. 
Elzevir books, i, 37, n, 15; in 32mo, 
17,18; in octavo, 18; in folio, 18, 
19. 

Elzevir family, history of, ii, 15 if.; 
mentioned generally, i, 150 n., 
238, 239, n, 99. 

Elzevir foundry, later history of, n, 
22,23. 

Elzevir specimen-sheets (1658 and 
1681), i, 135, (1681), n, 20, 21. 
Emblems in specimen-books con¬ 
sidered, I, 274-276. 

Endters family, i, 153. 

England, types and printing in: fif¬ 
teenth century, I, 113-124; from 
1500 to 1800, n, 88-148; from 
1800 to 1844, 188-197; revival 
of Caslon (1844) and Feh (1877) 
types, 198-201; revival of early 
type-forms and their modern use, 
202-216. 

English law-books, n, 137. 

Enschedd, Ch., Fonderies de Carac- 
t^res dans les Pays-Bas, etc., i, 
98n.,n, 39; quoted, i, 150n.,n, 
42, 43. 

Enschede, Isaac, n, 36. 

Enschede, Johannes, i, 98, ii, 23, 34, 
36,38. 

Enscheddfoundry (Haarlem), n, 37; 

specimens, 38-40, 197. 
Episcopius, Nicolaus, i, 143. 

Eragny Press, n, 213. 
Erasmus,Desiderius, i, 143; his Latin 
translation of New Testament 
(Eroben, 1616), 143, (l52l), 
144; Antibarbarorum, 144; La 
Civility Puirile, etc., 201. 
Erhardt, Hr., i, 150, 156, ii, 44. 
Emesti, J. H. G., specimens, i, 152, 
153. 

Espinosa, Antonio, specimen, n, 80, 
81. 

Essex House Press, ii, 214. 
Estienne, Charles, De Dissectione 
Partiurn Corporis Humani, i, 191; 
mentioned, 237. 
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Estienne, Henri, i, 190, 192. 
Estienne, Robert, i, 190, 191, 196, 
197, 198, 204, 205, 233, 235, 
236, 237. 

Euclid, Elements^ n, 126, 127. 
Eusebius, Prsefiaratio Evangelica^ 
I, 237, 238; mentioned, 73. 
Evelyn, John, quoted, i, 209, 239, 
240, n, 16 and n., 30. 


Fadrique de Basilea, i, 106, 107, 
108,111, n, 61. 

Fann Street Foundry, n, 121. 

Fell, Dr. John, types imported by, 
n, 95, 96 and n., 97; mentioned, 
44. 

‘ ‘ Fell ’ ’ types, modern use of, n, 200; 
ornaments, 238. 

F6nelon, Francois de S. de la Mothe-, 
CEuvres, i, 228; Aventures de 
THanaque, 228. 

Fenollar, B., Obres e Trobes, i, 105. 

Fenzo, Modesto, i, 173. 

Ferdinand, Duke of Parma, and Bo- 
doni, n, 164, 165, 168, 171; men¬ 
tioned, 55. 

Fernandez de Cordoba, Alonso, i, 
105. 

Femel, Jean, Monalosfihserium and 
Cos77io Theoria, i, 197. 

Fertel, Martin, Science Pratique de 
VImfirimerie^ i, 26, 260 n. 

Feyerabend, Sigmund, Thurnier 
Buch^ I, 140, 141. 

Fichet, G., i, 83, 84, 188, n, 248. 

Fifield, A., n, 98. 

Fifteen Oes, i, 121. 

Figgins, Vincent, specimens, n, 122, 
194 72., 196, 236. 

Fine, Oronce, De Rebus MathematU 
cis, etc., I, 200; mentioned, 198. 

Firmin-Didot, house of, i, 218. 

Flaxman, John, illustrations to the 
lliady n, 161. 

Fleischman, J. M.,n, 23, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 43. 

Fliscus, Grammatica, i, 107. 


Florets, ii, 238 If. 

Florio, John, dSTenv World of Words, 
n, 141. 

Focard, Jacques, Paraphrase de 
VAstrolabe, i, 199. 

Fonderie G6n6rale, Paris, specimen, 
n, 184, 185. 

Fonderie Mayeur, n, 186, 232, 237. 

Font of type, numerous characters 
in, I, 8; standard, 16, 17; classes 
of characters in, 18. 

Fontenai, Abb€ de, quoted, n, 16, 
108,109. 

Fontenelle, Bernard le B. de, 

(Euvres Diverses, n, 34. 

Ford, Richard, quoted, i, 104, n, 73, 
85. 

Foulis, Andrew, i, 186, 230, n, 117, 
118, 122, 123, 142, 143, 193. 

Foulis, Robert, i, 186, 230, n, 117, 
118, 122, 123, 142, 143, 193. 

Fournier, Antoine, i, 254, 256. 

Fournier, Francois, i, 248 and n. 

Fournier, Jean Claude, and his chil¬ 
dren, I, 205, 248. 

Fournier, Jean Francois,i, 249; 
specimens, 250 and n., 251. 

Fournier, Jean Pierre, Vaine: his 
foimdry, i, 248; marries Charlotte 
Pichault, 249; his daughters, 250, 
251; mentioned, 205, 257, 262, 
266, 273. 

Fournier, Pierre Simon, lejeune: his 
point system, i, 26 ff., 32, 217, 
252; his career, 251 ff.; Manuel 
Typographique (1764, 1766), 
252, 260 and72., 261 ff., n, 81, 
171,240; specimen-books, 252and 
72 ., 254, 262-264; other works 
of, 253; his marriage, 253; his 
houses in Paris, 253, 254 and n.; 
death and ^loge of, 254, 255 and 
72 .; his widow carries on foundry, 
256 ; his types described, 257If.; 
type ornaments, 264, 265; special 
characters, 265 ; quoted, i, 28- 
31, 149-151, 155, 156, 179, 180, 
204, 205, 207, 215, 216, 241 72 ., 
243, 255, 261, 262, 263, 267, n. 
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35, 36, 53, 103, 104, 108; men¬ 
tioned, i, 148, 184, 185, 186, 216, 
221, 222, 223,224,225,227,250, 
271, 273, 274, n, 5, 37, 41, 43, 
44, 83, 84,153 and n., 164. 

Fournier, Simon Pierre, son of Pierre 
Simon (le jeune), i, 256; men¬ 
tioned, 251, 254, 257 and n., n, 
152 and 72., 153. 

Fournier family, importance of, in 
history of French type-founding, i, 
257; genealogical table of, 258. 

Fox, Justus, n, 151. 

Foxe, John, Book of Martyrs, n, 92. 

Fraktur type, i, 62, 139 ff., 145, 
146, 148, 149, 150, 153, 155, 
156, 157. 

France, types and printing in: fif¬ 
teenth century, i, 82-92; from 
1500 to 1800,188-276; theDidots, 
n, 176-180; nineteenth century 
foundries and specimens ,181-187; 
modem, 222-225. 

Francis de Sales, St., Introduction d 
la Vie d^ote, i, 240. 

Francois I, reign of, i, 189, 190; 
mention^, 195, 233, 234, 238. 

Francour, Jean de, i, 101. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, foundries at, 
1,150. * 

Franklin, Benjamin, and the Four¬ 
niers, I, 257 and 72 .; quoted, ii, 56, 
57, 150, 151; letters to Bodoni, 
167, 168; mentioned, i, 59, 217, 
267,273,274, n, 99 72., Ill, 113, 
114and72., 139, 153, 156, 165. 

Franklin, James, n, 150. 

Fr6art, Roland, ParalMe de V Archi’^ 
tecture Antique et de la Moderne, 
I, 209. 

Frederick the Great, i, 148, 151, 

Freiburger, M., i, 83, 85. 

French books published in Nether¬ 
lands, n, 34, 35. 

French and Italian printing con¬ 
trasted, I, 198, 199. 

French Old Style, n, 232. 

French printing-offices, early, n, 
251, 252. 


French Script, n, 237. 

French types imitated in Germany, 

1 , 148. 

Freylinghausen, J. A., An Abstract 
of the Whole Doctrine, etc., n, 189, 
190. 

Frisius, Gemma, Les Princifies 
d*Astronomie, etc., i, 200. 

Froben, Johann, i, 143, 144, n, 66, 
89. 

Froschauer, Chrystoph, Kunstrich 
Buck, I, 142. 

Fry, Edmund, Fantografihia, n, 

120 . 

Fry, Edmund, 8c Co., specimen of 
1787,11, 120, 121; of 1816, 196. 

Fry, Henry, n, 120. 

Fry, Joseph, n, 118,120. 

Fry, J., 8c Co., specimen, n, 118, 
119, 121. 

Fry and Kammerer, n, 154. 

Fry and Pine, n, 118. 

Fry and Steele specimen, n, 120,121. 

Fry’s Type Street Letter Foundry, 

n, 121. 

Fuchs, Leonard, De Historia Stir-^ 
fiium, n, 146, 147. 

Fuhrmann, G. L., specimen, i, 134, 
146, 147. 

Fuller, Thomas, quoted, n, 4; Holy 
and Profane State, 131. 

Fundamentbuch, i, 141. 

Fust, Johann, and SchoefFer, Peter, i, 
61, 62, 64, 66, 71, 82. 

Gabriel Antonio de Borbon, Don, 
translation of Sallust, n, 56, 58, 
59, 71, 73. 

Gaguin, Robert, i, 84, 195. 

Gallner, type-cutter, i, 151. 

Game and Playe of the Chesse, The, 
1 , 115. 

Gando, Frangois, le jeune, 1 , 249, 
271. 

Gando, Jean Louis, i, 271. 

Gando, Nicholas, VdXne, specimen, i, 
271, 272, 273. 
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Garamond, Claude, i, 234 ; his car- 
acthres de V Unvuersite^ 234, 235, 
240; his grecs duroi, 236-238; 
his types now in collection of Im- 
primerie Nationale, 238;. revived 
use of his types, n, 224,225 ; men¬ 
tioned, I, 191, 205, 207,243, 245, 
249, 259, 268, n, 4, 6, 7, 22, 36, 
177, 187.. 

Gamier, J. B., i, 220. 

Gasp-arini JEpistolae, i, 83, 84. 

Gasparini Orthographia, i, 84. 

Gast, Matthew, n, 48, 49. 

Ged, William, n, 99 n. 

General Councils, Acts of, i, 240. 

Geographical works, Dutch, n, 23, 
24, 29, 30. 

George III, n, 147 n. 

Gering, Ulrich, i, 83, 85, 86. 

Gering and Rembolt, i, 191. 

German printers in Spain, i, 99,103. 

Germany, types and printing in: 
fifteenth century, i, 58-69; from 
1500 to 1800, 139-158; modem, 
11,219-221. 

Gessner, Christian , Buchdrucker- 
kunst und Schriftgiesserey, i, 154, 
n, 44. 

Geyssler, Valentine, specimen,!, 134. 

Gil, Geronimo, n, 74, 82, 83, 86. 

Gill6, J., specimen, n, 181 n.; men¬ 
tioned, I, 148, 273, 

Gill6, J. G.jJils, specimen, n, 181, 
183. 

Giunta, Filippo di, i, 160. 

Giunta, Luc Antonio di, i, 160. 

Giunti, the, i, 130. 

Glover, Joseph, n, 149. 

Godfrey, Thomas, ii, 126. 

Godfrey of Boloyne^ i, 117, n, 131. 

Goethe, J. W. von, Faicst, i, 149; 
Wilhelm Meister, 149; mentioned, 
154, 155. 

Golden Legend, The, i, 120. 

Goldoni, Carlo, Opere Teatrale, i, 
175. 

Goldsmith and Parnell, Poems by, n, 
123, 124, 125. 


Goltz (Goltzius), Hubert, Opera, n, 
52; Vi-vse Omnium fere Impera- 
torum Imagines, 27; C. Julius 
Csesar, etc., 28. 

Gomez de Castro, Alvar, De Rebus 
Gestis a Francisco Ximenio, n, 67, 
79. 

Gonzalez de Avila, G., Teatro de las 
Grandezas de . . . JMadrid, n, 69. 

Goodhue, Bertram G., n, 217, 234. 

Gorgonzola, Nicolas, i, 159. 

Goschen, Georg Joachim, i, 149. 

Gottsched, J. C., Critischer Dicht- 
kunst, I, 147. 

Goudy, Frederic W., n, 234, 235; 
specimen, 234 n. 

Gourmont, Gilles de, i, 236 tz. 

Gower, John, Confessio Amantis, n, 
125,126. 

Grafton, Richard, n, 90, 129 tz. 

Grandjean de Fouchy, Philippe: his 
romain du roi, i, 241 and tz., 242, 
243, 244, II, 159, 187, 225; his 
form of serif, 159; revived use of 
his types, 224; mentioned, i, 7, 
254, 259, 264, 271, n, 186,197. 

Granjon, Robert, civility types, i, 
2Q1, 202; italic, 203, 204; men¬ 
tioned, 131, 167, 179 and tz., 181, 
249, 250, n, 4, 5, 7, 8 and tz., 41. 

Grapheus, J., n, 27. 

Grave, Nicolas de, n, 26. 

Gray, Thomas, Sioc Poems (Dods- 
ley), n, 140; Poems (Foulis), 143; 
quoted, 88; mentioned, 165. 

Grecs du roi. See Garamond. 

Greek mss., Aldus’s imitation of, i, 
127, 128 and tz. 

Greek Testament, i, 240. 

Greek types, De Colines’, i, 191; 
Garamond’s, 236-238; “ Royal,” 
238 (and see Silver Letter); in 
Complutensian Polyglot, n, 46; 
Hibbert’s, 192; Image’s, 215; 
Proctor’s, 215, 216 and n. 

Green, Samuel, n, 149, 150. 

Grismand, J., n, 98. 

Groot, J. de, specimen, n, 42. 
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Groppo, Antonio, i, 174. 

GrouUeau, Estienne, i, 200, n, 80 n. 

Grover, James, II, 99, 103. 

Grover, Thomas, ii, 99. 

Gr}’-phius, J., i, 162. 

Gryphius, Sebastian, i, 204. 

Gu6rin, Maurice de, Le Centaur, ii, 
217. 

Guerm(H.L.) andDelatour(L.F.), 
I, 214, 271. 

Guicciardini, L., Descrittione di Tutii 
i Faesi Bassi, n, 28 ; mentioned, 
13. 

Guillen de Brocar, Amald, i, 106, 
108, II, 46, 47, 65. 

Gumiel, Diego de,i, 111. 

Gutenberg, Johannes, perfected in¬ 
vention of movable types, i, 3, 4, 
5 ; mentioned, 61, 63, 84, 90. 

Guyot, Fi'angois, ii, 4, 5, 49. 

Guzman, Perez de, Cronica de Don 
Juan 11 (Brocar), ii, 47, 65; 
(Monfort), 58, 77, 78. 

Haas, Wilhelm, i, 151. 

Hacon, W. L., ii, 211. 

Haebler, Konmd, Tyfiografthie 
IbMque du Quinzitme Si^cie, i, 
102 n.; Rarly Printers of Spain 
and Portugal, 102 72.; quoted, 99, 

. 100-102, II, 45, 47, 61, 62, 65; 
mentioned, i, 106, 107. 

Haener, Henri, i, 251, 267. 

Hagenbach, Peter, i, 109, ii, 45, 61. 

Hall, F. W.,quoted, i, 49, 50, 5372. 

Han, Ulrich, i, 72, 79. 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, his edition of 
Shakespeare, n, 139. 

Hansard, Thomas C., quoted, n, 195, 
196. 

Hansy, Honor6 T. de, i, 273. 

Harmsen & Co., n, 42. 

Harper, Thomas, n, 131. 

Hart, Horace, ii, 97n. 

Harvard College, and the first Colo¬ 
nial press, n, 149, 150; types 
given to, by Hollis, 150 and 72. 


Hatfield, Arnold, n, 131. 

Hautin, Pierre, i, 195, 213, 250, 
II, 4. 

Hawkins (Rush C.) Collection, i, 68 
and 72., 95. 

Hebrew types, Le B6’s, i, 204, 205. 

“ Height-to-paper, ” i, 34 n. 

H^le, Georges de la, Masses, n, 5, 
9,13. 

Helvetiorum Respublica, ii, 16. 

Hemery, J. d’, n, 267. 

Henric of Delft, i, 97, 98. 

Hentzsken, Michael, i, 142. 

Herbert, J., Jenson’s successor, i, 74. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, eifect of 
discovery of, on design, ii, 160. 

Herder, J. G. von. Briefe, i, 148. 

Herissant, Jean T., i, 262, 269. 

Herissant, Marie N. (Estienne), spe¬ 
cimen, I, 269. 

Hewitt, Graily, ii, 213. 

Heynlin, Johann, i, 83, 188, 248. 

Hibbert, Julian, Book of the Orphic 
Hymns, ii, 192 and n, 

Hispanic Society of America, ii, 

68 72. 

Historia uon D. Johann Pausten, i, 
146. 

History of the River Thames, ii, 145. 

Hobby Horse, The Century Guild, ii, 

201 . 

Holland, Philemon, tianslation of 
Pliny, II, 130. 

Holland. ''See N etherlands. 

Holle, L., I, 66. 

Hollis, Thomas, n, 101 72 ., 150 and n. 

Holtrop, J. W., Monuments Typo- 
graphiques des Pays-Bas, i, 93 
and 72., 94. 

Plolyoke, Edward, quoted, ii, 101 7z. 

Homer, Riad and Odyssey (Foulis), 
n,117, 143 ;i/ 2 ad' (Bowyer), 136. 

Hondius, H., ii, 29. 

Hondius, J., ii, 24, 28, 29, 30. 

Hongre, Pierre, i, 90. 

Hooft, Pieter C., JVederlandsche 
Historien, ii, 32. 
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Horace, Ofiera (Miscomini), i, 80; 
(^edition du Louvre), 217, 231; 
(ImprimerieRoyale) ,240; (Pine), 
n, 137, 138 ; (Foulis), 143 ; (Di¬ 
dot), 163 72., 178 ; Odes and Epis¬ 
tles, i, 197. 

Hcyras ad usum Sarum (Caxton), i, 
117; (Pynson), 123; (Notary and 
Barbier), 121,122. 

Horae Beatm Firginis ad usum Pari- 
siensem, i, 191. 

Hornian, W., Vulgaria, n, 89, 125. 

Homby, C. H. St. John, ii, 213. 

Home, Herbert P., The Century 
Guild Hobby Horse, ii, 201; types 
designed by, 214. 

Hostingue, printer at Rouen, n, 89 n. 

Hours, Books of, i, 88; and see Ho¬ 
rse. 

Hours of work, ii, 270, 271. 

Housman, Laurence, n, 238. 

Hugo, Obsidio Bredana, n, 14. 

Humanistic mss., and Italian roman 
types, I, 70. 

Humanistic writing, a revival of Car- 
olingian minuscule, i, 53 and n., 
54, 55; results of its adoption, 56. 

Humanists^ Library, The, ii, 215. 

Hume, David, History of England, 
II, 188. 

Hurio, Francesco del, ii, 70. 

Hums, Juan, i, 106. 

Hums, Pablo, i, 104, 106, 107,108, 
109, 110. 

Hums printing-house, n, 45, 46. 

Husz, Martin, i, 89. 

Husz, Matthieu, I, 91. 

Hutten, Ulrich, De Unitate Eccle- 
sim Conservanda, i, 142. 

Hutz and Sanz, i, 110. 

Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. See Co- 
lonna. 

I, CAPITAL, originally represented J 
also, I, 22 and n., 23, ii, 236. 

Ibarra, Joachin, his career, n, 54 
if.; court printer, 55, 57; books 
printed by, 55, 56,71-75; rivalry 


between Didot and, 55, 56; his 
death, 57; his office carried on by 
his widow and sons, 59; mentioned, 

I, 177,186, 219, n, 53, 82. 

Iciar, Juan de, i, 110 arid n. 

Ideograms, i, 40 and n. 

Ifem, Pedro, specimen, n, 84, 85. 

II Francia. See Raibolini. 

Image, Selwyn, n, 215. 

Imprenta Real, n, 79; specimen, 85, 
86; mentioned, 59, 69. 

Impressao Regio (Lisbon), n, 54 ? 2 . 

Imprimerie Nationale, and Gara- 
mond’s types, i, 238; ‘‘historical 
types” of, n, 186; comparative 
table of, 186, 187; and see next 
entry. 

Imprimerie Royale, founded, i, 238 
if.; first books printed at, 240, 
241 ;Grandjean’s tyipes(romain du 
roi) cast for, 241,242, 243; Luce’s 
types and ornaments bought for, 
245, 246; aided by royal subven¬ 
tions, 246, 247 ; productions of, 
248 72.; specimen, n, 184; men¬ 
tioned, I, 212, n, 179; and see 
Garamond. 

Index Expurgatorius, i, 180. 

Initial letters, calligraphic, in early 
French books, i, 87, 88, 91; en¬ 
graved, in early Spanish books, 
100, 111; selection of, for modem 
composing-room, n, 237. 

Irish type, n, 95 n. 

Islip, Adam, n, 129, 130. 

Italian art, influence of, in France, i, 
190. 

Italian cursive handwriting, and italic 
type, I, 125, 128, 129. 

“ Italianletter ” (roman),n, 89,91. 

Italic, Aldine, i, 125 ffi; reasons for 
invention of, 126, 127,128; based 
on Italian cursive hand, 128, 129; 
model for all later italic types, 
129 ; different names of, 129; 
counteifeited at Lyons, whereitalic 
capitals were first added, 130. 

Italy, types and printing in: fifteenth 
century, i, 70-81; Aldine itahc. 
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125-132; from 1500 to 1800,159- 
187; Bodoni, n, 163-175;mod- 
em, 221, 222. 


J, CAPITAL, I used for, in early times, 
I, 22, 23, n, 236; differentiated 
from I, I, 22 n,; lower-case, dif¬ 
ferentiated from i, 22 n., 23. 

Jacobi, J. G., Iris, i, 148. 

Jackson, Joseph: his “peculiar’’ 
fonts, n, 121; his foundry sold 
to Caslon, 122; mentioned, 104, 
105 n, 

Jacquemin, type-cutter, n, 179,184. 

Jacquinot, Dominique, Usage de 
VAstrolabe, i, 200. 

James, Thomas, n, 99 tz., 100 . 

James foundry, obtains types from 
Holland, n, 99, lOO; purchased 
by Mores, 102 tz. 

Jansson, J.,n, 29. 

Jaugeon, Nicolas, i, 7,11, 241and n. 

Jenson, Nicolas, at Venice, i, 73; his 
roman types, 73, 74, 79; his gothic 
types, 74, 78; books printed and 
published by, 74; contemporary 
eulogy of, 74-76; mentioned, 71, 
234, 243, n, 116, 177, 206, 207, 
208, 212, 217, 233. 

Jobin, Bernhard, i, 141. 

Johannot, Tony, n, 180. 

John of Westphalia, i, 97. 

Johnson, Lawrence, n, 156. 

Johnson, Samuel, quoted, i, 126; 
Dictionary, n, 140,141; Rasselas, 
189. 

Joly, Maurice P., i, 267. 

Jombert, C. A., i, 222. 

Jordan, Peter C., n, 156. 

Josephus, Flavius, Works, i, 193, 
194; History of the Jews, 200,201. 

Junius, Francis : his gift of Gothic, 
Saxon, and other types to Oxford, 
n, 95, 96; JElymologicum Angli- 
canum, 135 tz. 

Junta, Tomas, n, 69. 

Juvenal, Satires (Du Prd), i, 91; 
(Imprimerie Royale), 241. 


Juvenal and Persius (Aldus), i, 126, 
128; (Baskerville), n, 112; (Chis¬ 
wick Press), 198, 199. 

K ANTER,Beiiin type-founder, i, 151. 

Kauffmann, Angdica, n, 161. 

Keblin, Ignace A., i, 18 0. 

Kelmscott Press, established by W. 
Morris, n, 204; editions of, con¬ 
sidered, 204, 2.05, 207, 208, 216. 

Kerver, Jacques, i, 191, 199. 

Kerver, Thielman, i, 193. 

Ketelaer and Leempt, Dutch print¬ 
ers, I, 94, 95. 

Klopstock, F. G., Messias, i, 147. 

Koberger, Anton, i, 63, 64, 65, n, 
207. 

Koler, Andr., i, 156. 

Konnecke, Gustav, Bilderatlas zur 
Geschichte der deutschen National- 
litteratur, i, 141 tz. 

Kranz, Martin, i, 83, 85. 

La Fontaine, Jean de. Fables Choi- 
sies, I, 213, 215, 222 and tz., 223 
and TZ.; Contes (fdition des fer- 
miers-g^nh'aux), 215; (jedition 
du Louvre), 217. 

LaMotte, Antoine H. de. Fables 
Nouvelles, i, 219, 220. 

La Rochelle, Nde de, quoted, ii, 57. 

Lactantius, Ofiera, i, 72. 

Laet, J. de, Gallia, ii, 16. 

Laigue, Estienne de, i, 195. 

Lama, Giuseppe de, n, 168, 173 tz. 

Lamesle, Claude, specimen, i, 213, 
270, 271; mentioned, 202. 

Las Santos, Francisco de, Descrifi- 
cion breve, etc., ii, 69, 70. 

I^tin alphabet, i, 38-57. 

Latin writing, periods in history of, 
I, 42 ff.; and see Carolingian mi¬ 
nuscule, Humanistic writing. 

Laud, William, n, 95, 96. 

Laurent, J. F., n, 183 and tz. 

Le B6, Guillaume I: his Hebrew 
types, I, 204, 205; mentioned, ii, 
4, 6, 7. 
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Le B€, Guillaume II, letter of, to 
Moretus, ii, 5, 6; mentioned, i, 
205, 212. 

Le B6, Guillaume III, and his daugh¬ 
ter, I, 205,248; mentioned, n, 36. 

Le B6 foundry, i, 266. 

L’Eduse, Charles de, Rariorum 
Stirfiium Hisfianim Historia, n, 
10, 11, 13. 

Le F^vre, Raoul, i, 114. 

Le Jay, Gui Michel, Polyglot Bible, 
I, 208, 238, n, 98, 103. 

Le Mercier, P. G., i, 213. 

Le Monnier (Abb6), JF^tes des 
Bonnes-Gens de Canon, n, 163 n. 

Le Petit, Jules, Bibliografihie des 
Princifiales Editions,eta ., i,232 n. 

Le Petit, Pierre, i, 209, 210. 

Le Preux, Poncet, i, 195. 

Le Rouge, Pierre, i, 88, 233. 

Le Roy, Guillaume, first Lyons 
printer, i, 89. 

Le Royer, Jean, i, 202. 

Le Sueur, Nicolas, i, 223. 

Leeu, Gerard, i, 95. 

Lef^vre, Th., i, 24. 

Leger, L., specimen, n, 183, 184. 

Legouv6, Gabriel, Le M^rite des 
Femmes, etc., n, 163 n. 

Legrand, type-founder at Avignon, 
I, 180. 

Lemercier, Pierre G., i, 273. 

Lenzoni, C., La Clori, i, 168. 

Leslie, Charles, Theological Works, 
n, 135, 136. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, Mathan 
der Weise, i, 148. 

Letters of Charlotte, The, n, 143. 

Letters of Indulgence, i, 60, 61. 

Lettersnijder, Comelis Henriczoon, 
n, 26 and n. 

Lettersnijder, Jan, n, 26. 

Lettou, John, i, 122. 

Lettre hatarde, i, 55, 60, 86 and n., 
87,91,92, 96,116, 122,124,192; 
(Mouchon’s, 1890), ii, 222. 

Lettre de forme, i, 55, 60, 61, 62, 


86 and n,, 89, 90, 93, 96, 116, 
117, 121, 122, 124, 192, 193, 
194, 195. 

Lettre de somme, i, 60, 63 and n., 
64. 

Lettre francoyse dart et de main. 
See Civilit6 type. 

Leyes del Quaderno, etc., i, 110. 

Leyes por la Breroedad des los 
JPleitos, I, 109. 

Liber Festvvalis, i, 120. 

Libros Menores, i, 108. 

Lied auf die Schlacht -von Pavia, i, 
141. 

Lilio de Medicina, i, 110. 

LiUe, Abb6 de, i, 226, 227. 

Lipsius, Justus, n, 11, 13. 

Littlefield, George E., n, 149 n. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, Tenares JSTo- 
velli, I, 122. 

liturgical works in Spain, n, 50. 

Livermore, Martin, n, 105. 

Livy, Opera (Coci), n, 62, 65; 
(Wetstein and Luchtmans), 33. 

Lobel, Mathias de, n, 13. 

Lobinger, Pancr., i, 136. 

Loneissen, G. E., Von Zeumen, i, 
141. 

Loritus, Henricus, Dodecachordon, 
I, 145. 

Lorraine, Jean de, n, 89 tz. 

Lothaire, Cardinal, Compendium 
Brerve, i, 89. 

Lottin, Augustin Martin, i, 212, 
247, 251, 266 and n., 268, 272. 

Louis XIII, I, 207, 209, 238. 

Louis XIV, I, 206, 241, 242, 246, 
275. 

Louis XV, I, 245, 247, 275. 

Louis XVI, 1,48,216, 247,272, 275. 

Louis Philippe, i, 276. 

Louvain, early printing at, i, 95,96, 
97, 98. 

Louveau, J., i, 201. 

Lower-case letters, beginnings of, i, 
45. 

Loyson specimen, i, 268. 
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Lucan, Pharsalia (Renouard), i, | 
230; (Strawberry HiU), n, 140. 

Luce, Louis: his types, i, 244, 245, 
246; his Essai (Pune Kouvelle Ty- 
fipgrafihie, etc., 244 and n,, 245; 
Mfireuve du Premier Alp>haheth 
Droit etPenM, 246 axidn.; men¬ 
tioned, 148,259,263, ii, 159,160, 
181, 1ST, 

Lucena, Juan de, Rejieticion de Amo- 
res, etc., i, 110. 

Luchtmans, Samuel, n, 33. 

Luckombe, Philip, History of Point¬ 
ing, n, 104 n. 

Lucretius, Italian 

translation of, n, 163 n. 

Luther, Erasmus, specimen, i, 135; 
mentioned, 150 and n. 

Luther, Martin, German Bible, i, 
145,146; mentioned, 143, 150. 

Lutheran Foundry, i, 150 and n., 
157. 

Lyons, early printing at, i, 89-91; Al¬ 
dus’s italic pirated at, 130 ; print¬ 
ing at, in sixteendi century, 202- 
204; printers’ strike at, in 1539, 
n, 253-256, and its results, 253. 

IVIcCreery, John, The FOess, ii, 
124, 189; specimen, 124 n. 

McCuUoch, William, quoted, n, 152, 
153. 

McKerrow, R. 93 and n, 

Mabre-Cramoisy, S6bastien, i, 211 
and n, 

Maclilinia, William de, i, 97, 117, 
122, n, 89. 

Mackail, J. W., quoted, n, 210 n, 

Mackellar, Thomas, ii, 156. 

Mackellar, Smiths and Jordan, n, 
156. 

Madan, Falconer, The Oxford Uni- 
xersity Press, n, 97 n. 

Magalotti, Lorenzo, Count, Saggi 
di JSTaturali Esfierienze, etc., i, 
169. 

Mainz, early printing at, by Guten¬ 
berg, I, 4, 5; earliest dated piece 


of printing printed at, 60; other 
works printed at, 61 ff.; sack of 
(1462), causes printers to scatter 
through Europe, 67; their chief 
customers, 67, 68; the types they 
made, 68, 69; went mostly to Italy, 
69; at Subiaco, 71. 

Malo de Lugue, Eduardo, Establi- 
cimientos Ultramarinos, etc., n, 
75, 76. 

Malory, Sir T., Morte Darthur, n, 
213* 

Mame, A. H. A., ii, 182. 

Manifiulus Curatorum, i, 85, 106. 

Manni, Joseph, i, 171. 

Mansion, Colard, i, 95, 96, 97, 115, 
116, 119,11, 89. 

Manuel de Mena, Francisco, n, 52. 

Manuals Burgense, i, 108. 

Manuscripts, first printed books imi¬ 
tations of late, I, 38, 39; copying 
of, under Charlemagne, 48, 49; 
relation of gothic types to, 48, 52, 
53, 60; Italian and early printed 
books, 80, 81; and printing, 136, 
137; and see Humanistic writing. 

Manutius, Aldus. See Aldus. 

Manutius, Paul, i, 180,181. 

Mappa, Adam Gerard, ii, 152. 

Marcellin-Legrand, II, 179,184,187. 

Marcolini, F., i, 160. 

Marder, Luse 8c Co., i, 33. 

Mariana, Juan de, Historia General 
de Esfiaha, ii, 56, 58, 77. 

Mariette, Denis, n, 261. 

Marillier, Clement Pierre, i, 214, 
224. 

Marin, Antonio, i, 59, 79. 

Marshall, Thomas, quoted, n, 96, 
97; mentioned, 43. 

Martens, Thierry, i, 96, ii, 26, 27. 

Martial, Mfiigrams, i, 197. 

Martin, Edme, i, 209. 

Martin, Robert, ii, 114. 

Martin, William: his types, ii, 123, 
124 and 72., 230; mentioned, 121, 
144 and 72., 145, 146, 147, 189. 

Martinez, Antonio, i, 108. 
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Martinez de Jaravia, Antonio. See 
Nebrija, Antonio de. 

Mathematical signs, early use of, i, 
18 n. 

Matthaeus of Flanders, i, 105, 106. 

Mattioli, P. A., commentary on Di- 
oscorides, i, 173 n. 

Maximes Morales et Politiques tiroes 
de TU^maque, i, 247. 

Mayeur. See Fonderie Mayeur. 

Mazi^res, Veuve, I, 220. 

MMailles sur les Principaux Pvt:- 
nements du Rtgne de Louis le 
Grand, '24:2, 

Medici, Cardinal Ferdinand de% i, 
134. 

Medici Society, London, n, 215. 

Mellottde, Paul, n, 249. 

Mena. See Manuel de Mena. 

Mendez, F., Pypographia Espanola, 
n, 52, 53, 55, 59, 82 n, 

Mendoza. See Salazar de Mendoza. 

Mentelin, John, i, 65, 66, ii, 206. 

Mer des Hystoires, i, 88, 91. 

Mercator, ii, 23. 

Mercator and Hondius, Atlas JVbvus, 
II, 29. 

Merrymount Press, u, 214, 217. 

Mexico, first American book printed 
in (1539), n, 60. 

Microcosm of London, The, ii, 191. 

Millar, A., ii, 139. 

Miller 8c Richard, “Series of Old 
Founts,” II, 230, 236. 

Milton, John, Works (Baskerville), 
II, 109, 110 ; Poetical Works (Bul- 
mer), 144, 145; Paradise Lost 
(Foulis) ,143; Early Poems (Vale 
Press), 211. 

Miroir de Fie Humaine, i, 89. 

Mirouer de la Redemption, Le, i, 89. 

Mirror of Consolation, i, 121. 

Mirrour of the World, i, 117. 

Miscomini, Antonio, i, 79, 80. 

Missal, Bamberg (1481 and 1488), 
I, 62 and n.; Sarum (Notary), 
121, (Pynson), 123; Toledan, 
109; and see following entries. 
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Missale Diocesis Coloniensis, i, 191. 

Missale Parisiensis, i, 86. 

Missale Romanum, n, 45, 46. 

Missale Salisburgense, i, 62. 

Missale secundum usum Lugduni, 
I, 90. 

Missarum Musicalium, i, 195, 196. 

Mol6 jeune, specimens, n, 182; men¬ 
tioned, 184. 

Moli^re (J. B. Poquelin, dii), GEu-vres 
(Prault), I, 230; (Didot), 230. 

Molini (G. C.) andLamy(P.M.),i, 
227. 

Momoro, A. F., i, 249 and n. 

Monfort, Benito, n, 52, 56, 58 and 
n,, 77, 78. 

Monnet, Jean, AnthologieFranqoise, 
etc., I, 223, 224. 

Montaigne, Michel de, Essays, i, 
216. 

Montano, Benito A., n, 4,13. 

Montfaucon, Monumens de la Mon¬ 
archic Franqaise, i, 220. 

Moore, Isaac, 8c Co., specimen, n, 
118. 

Morales, Juan Gomez, n, 51, 52. 

Morante, Diaz, Arte JVueva de Es- 
cribir, n, 87. 

Moreau, Pierre: his types, i, 207, 
208; mentioned, 269, n, 163 n. 

Moreau, J. M., le jeune, i, 214. 

Moreri, Louis, n, 260, 261. 

Mores, Edward Rowe: his Disserta¬ 
tion upon English Typographical 
Founders and quoted, 

I, 25 n,, 86 n., n, 43,96,100,102, 
103, 239, 240; specimen of James 
foundry, 102 n. 

Moretus, Edouard, n, 15. 

Moretus, Johan I, Plantin’s son-in- 
law, letter of Le Be II to, n, 5, 6; 
mentioned, 13, 36, 53. 

Moretus, Johan II, n, 13, 36. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, Catalogue of 
Manuscripts, etc., in library of, 
n, 201. 

Morosini, Andrea, Historia Veneta, 
I, 166. 
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Morris, William, as writer and dec¬ 
orator, n, 202; as printer, 203; 
establishes Kelmscott Press, 204; 
his JVote on his Aims, etc., 205, 
206; his types, 206, 20!r; his work 
considered, 207,208, and its effect 
on typography, 208, 209; quoted, 
230; mentioned, 201, 210, 211, 
212, 216, 217, 245; The JRoots of 
the Mountains, 204; Gunnlaug 
Saga, 204; The Story of the Glit¬ 
tering Flain (first ‘ Kelmscott’* 
book;, 204; The Golden Legend, 
206; Ilistoryes of Troye, 207; The 
Order of Chivalry, 207. 

Moxon, Joseph, sketch of, i, 9 n.; 
specimens and Mechanick Exer¬ 
cises, 9 n., 135, n, 43, 44, 95 and 
n,; quoted, 43; his foundry, 99; 
mentioned, i, 261, n, 20, 21. 
Mozarabic Breviary, n, 45. 
Mozarabic Missal, n, 45. 

Mozet, Claude, i, 268. 

Muller, J. C., i, 156. 

Murray, Gilbert, quoted, n, 247. 
Murray, John, n, 191. 

Music printing, i, 155, 195, 196. 
Music types, Sanlecque, i, 213 ; Four¬ 
nier, 265; Plantin, ii, 5 ; Elzevir, 
21; Rosart, 41, 42. 

Myllar, Andrew, first Scottish print¬ 
er, n, 89 72. 

N^annini, Remigio, Considerationi 
Civilif I, 164. 

Napoleon I, i, 183, 218, 275, 276, 
n, 165. 

Napoleon III, i, 276. 

Nebrija, Antonio de, Introductionum 
Latinorum, i, 108, 109; Introduc- 
tiones in Latinam Grammaticam, 
n, 66, 67; Hymnorum Recognitio, 
67; mentioned, i, 101; and Un¬ 
known Printer of Salamanca. 
Nebrija, Sancho de, n, 65 , 66, 67. 
Nebrissensis, jElius Antoninus. See 
Nebrija, A. de. 

Neobar, Conrad, i, 233. 


Netherlands (Holland and Belgium), 
types and printing in the: fifteenth 
century, i, 93-98 ; from 1500 to 
1800, n, 3-44; modern, 222. 

Neudorfer, Johann, i, 140 n, 

Neumeister, J., i, 62, 90. 

New, Edmund, n, 214. 

JVew English Dictionary, n, 141. 

New Testament (Froben), i, 143; 
(Didot), 229, 230; (Estienne), 
237; (Everingham), ii, 95 n. 

Newcomb, Thomas, n, 132. 

Nicholls, A., n, 98. 

Nicholls, Nicholas, earliest English 
specimen (1665), i, 135, ii, 94, 
95. 

Nichols, Charles L., n, 156. 

Nichols, John, n, 121. 

Nicol, George, n, 123, 144 and n., 
146, 148 72. 

Nicol, W., n, 144. 

Nijhoff, Wouter, V Art Tyfiogra- 
p,hique dans les Pays-Bas, n, 25 
and 72 ., 26, 27. 

Nogarola, L., Dialogus, etc., i, 162. 

North, Sir Thomas, translation of 
Plutarch, ii, 90, 128. 

Notary, Julian, i, 121. 

Novarra, C. G. de, Contemfilaciones 
sobre el Rosario, etc., i, 111. 

Noyers, Sublet de, i, 239. 

JVuremberg Chronicle, i, 65. 

Nutt, David, ii, 201. 

ObeliSCO Vaticano, Della TYas- 
fiortazione deW, i, 181. 

Obra Allaors de S. Cristofol, i, 110. 

Occleve, Thomas, i, 56. 

Officia Quotidiana, i, 106, ii, 45. 

Officina Isingrinianai printing-house, 
I, 144. 

Officina Plantiniana, ii, 14, 15. 

Ogilby, John, ii, 99, 132. 

Old Style, ‘‘ Modernized” or “Re¬ 
vived,” n, 201 and tz., 232. 

Oliveros de Castilla, i, 111. 

Olivier, Peter, n, 89 n. 
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Olschki, Leo S.,quoted, i, 39, 178n, 

Oporitius, J., 1,143. 

Orcesi, Niccolo, i, 177. 

Ordinale sen Pica Sarum, i, 117. 

Orga, Jos6 de, n, 52 and 72 ., 53 and 
7z.,58. 

Orga, Tomas de, n, 52 72 . 

Oriental types, in Walton’s Polyglot, 
I, 179 72., 181, 182. 

Oriental typography, i, 179 72 ., 181, 
182. 

Orsi, Luigi, n, 169. 

Ortel, Abraham, Theatrum Orbis 
Terr arum, n, 11, 29; mentioned, 
13, 23. 

Ortiz de Sara via, Maria, n, 69. 

Os, Gottfried van, i, 120. 

Oudry, Jean Baptiste, i, 213, 215, 

222 . 

Ovid, Her aides (Bindoni), i, 173 
n.;Metamorphoses (Gorgonzola), 
159, 160; (Tonson), n, 135. See 
Vita, La, etc. 

Oxford, early printing at, i, 123. 

Oxford Book of English Verse, n, 
200 . 

Oxford Foundry, n, 97. 

“Oxford” type, n, 231. 

Oxford University, n, 94. 

Oxford University Press, specimens, 
I, 135; history of, n, 95 fF.; men¬ 
tioned, 43, 44, 122, 133, 135 72 ., 
238. 


Jr ABLOS, Juan, n, 60. 

Pace, Richard, Oratio, n, 89. 
Paderbom, Johann of, i, 95. 
PafFraet, Albert, n, 27. 

PafFraet, Richard, i, 95. 

Palencia, Alfonso de, Epistula de 
Bello Granatensi, i, 108. 

Palmart, Lambert, i, 105,106,107, 
108. 

Palmer, Samuel, n, 99 tz., 136. 
Pannartz, Arnold, i, 71, 72, 78, 
79; and see Sweynheym and Pan¬ 
nartz. 


Pantagraph, uses of, in type-cutting, 

I, 11,12. 

Paolini, Stefano, i, 182. 

Paolo Giovio, Histariarumsui Tern- 
ports, I, 161 ; Vitse duodeci7n Vice- 
comitum Mediolani Principum, 
235. 

Papillon, J.B., i,215,220, 222,223, 
274. 

Paradin, Claude, Alliances G-inealo- 
giques des Rois de France, i, 202, 
203; Symbola Heroica, n, 10. 

Par6, Ambroise, Mtthode Curative, 
etc., I, 202. 

Parentalia in Anniversario Funere 
Marxm Clementinse, etc., i, 182, 
183. 

Paris, early printing at, i, 82; six¬ 
teenth century printing at, 188if.; 
printers’ strike in, in sixte^th 
century, n, 256, 257; conditions 
of printing in, in early eighteenth 
century, 258 and 72 ., 259 ff. 

Parker, Matthew, quoted, n, 91; 
De Antiquitate Britannicm Eccle- 
sias, 91, 92; mentioned, 98, 128. 

Parma, Duchy of, n, 55 and tz.; and 
see Bodoni, Giambattista. 

Parnell, Thomas. See Goldsmith. 

Pasquali, J. B., i, 174. 

Pasteur, J. A., specimens, i, 274, n, 
183. 

Pater, Paul, specimen, i, 152. 

Pavoni, Giuseppe, i, 165. 

Peignot foundry, Paris, n, 223, 
227. 

Peintures Antiques de Bartoli, pro¬ 
spectus of, I, 227, 228. 

Pelican Press, London, n, 216 tz. 

Pepys, Samuel, n, 70. 

Percier, Charles, i, 231, n, 163 tz. 

Pemot, type-founder at Avignon, i, 
180. 

Perrin, Louis, n, 185. 

Persius, Satires, n, 67; and see Ju¬ 
venal and Persius. 

Peter the Great, his Bible, n, 32, 
33. 
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Petit, Jean, i, 193, 200. 

Petit Bernard, Le. See Salomon, Ber¬ 
nard. 

Petrarch, Francesco, i, 78, 128. 

Petri, Henric, i, 145. 

Petri, Joh., specimen, i, 133, 134, 
145. 

Phalaris, JS/iistolsB, i, 109. 

Philip II and printingin Spain, ii, 48, 

49. 

Philip V and printing in Spain, n, 49, 
50; mentioned, 71. 

Philip, Duke of Parma, n, 55. 

Piazzetta, J. B., I, 174. 

Picart, Jean, i, 250. 

Picart, Bernard, i, 24, 33, 34. 

Pickering, William, ii, 198, 199. 

Pickering editions, n, 199. 

Pierres, Philippe Denis, specimen, i, 
250,255 7z., 273, 274; his career, 
272,273; maitioned, 269. 

Pignoni, Z., i, 168. 

Pigouchet, Philippe, i, 88. 

Pinard, J., n, 183. 

Pine, John, his edition of Horace, ii, 
137,138. 

Pine, WiRiam, n, 118. 

Pinelli, Antonio, i, 166. 

Pissarro, Lucien, n, 213. 

Pistorius, Jean, i, 151. 

Pius VII, 1,183,184, 276. 

Plantin, Christophe, specimen, i, 
134, n, 7, 8; career of, 3fF.; made 
Antwerp a centre of printing, 4; 
his Polyglot Bible, 4, 7,10; divers 
printing ‘‘privileges,” 5; rela¬ 
tions with Du Tour, 5; his music 
types, 5; his earlier and later work 
compared, 10if.; his death, 13; 
mentioned, i, 143, n, 28, 29, 36, 
37, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53. 

Plantin-Moretus family, n, 48. 

Plantin-Moretus office, n, 13 if., 

50. 

Plantin-Moretus Museum, n, 14, 
37; Sfiecimen des Caracttres^ etc., 
8,9. 

Plautus, ComoedisSi i, 222. 


Pliny, Historia Katwralu (John de 
Spire), I, 72’; (Elzevir), n, 17; 
Holland’s translation (Islip), 130, 

131. 

Ploos van Amstel, brothers, n, 23, 
39, 40, 42. 

Plutarch, Lives, Nortli’s transla¬ 
tion, II, 90,128. 

Podtique type (Luce), i, 244, 245, 
246. 

Poetry of the Anti--Jacobin, i, 189. 

Poggiali, C., Memorie fier le Storia 
Litter aria di Piacenza, i, 177. 

Point-line. See Standard Lining Sys¬ 
tem. 

Point-set, i, 34, 37. 

Point system, Fournier’s, i, 26 if.; 
his description of it, 28-31; and 
the metric system, 32, 33; tlie 
American, 33; effect of its adop¬ 
tion in typographical practice, 34; 
adopted in England, 34; and see 
Fournier (Pierre Simon), Didot 
(Francois Ambroise). 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, De Con- 
cilio, I, 180, 181. 

Pollard, Alfred W., Catalogue of the 
Annmary Brown Memorial (Haw¬ 
kins) Collection, i, 68 tz.; quoted, 
I, 4, 5, 65, 68, 88, 95, 96, 103, 
109, 110, 125, 126, 137, n, 94, 
126, 216. 

Polyglot Bible, Complutensian, his¬ 
tory and description of, ii, 46, 
63-65; mentioned, i, 192, n, 98, 
216; Plantin’s, n, 4, 7, 10, 98; Le 
Jay’s (Paris), i,208, 238,n, 103; 
Walton’s (London), n, 92, 98, 

132. 

Polyglot Founders, the, ii, 98. 

Pombal, Marquis de, n, 5^n. 

Pompadour, Madame de, as printer, 
I, 247 and n. 

Pompeii. See Herculaneum. 

Pomponius Mela, Cosmografihia, i, 
108. 

Pontanus, J., Rerum et Urbis Am- 
stelodamensium Historia (Hon- 
dius), Latin, n, 28; Dutch, 29. 
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PonZj Antonio, quoted, n, 73, 82. 

Pope, Alexander, Works (Tonson), 
ii, 135 ; (Bowyer), 136 ; (Foulis), 
142; translation of the Iliad 
(Bowyer), 136. 

Pradell, Eudaldo I, n, 83, 84. 

Pradell, Eudaldo II, specimen, n, 83, 
84. 

Pradell, Marguerite, wife of Pedro 
Ifem, n, 84. 

Prault, Pierre, i, 230. 

Pr6, Galiot du, i, 195. 

Pr€, Jean du, i, 86, 88, 91. 

Prevost, Abbd, travels, i, 216. 

Prince, E. P., n, 215, 236. 

Printers, early, methods of, i, 66- 
69; their own type-designers and 
founders, 133. 

Printing, date of introduction of, in 
various European countries, i, 59; 
separation of, from letter-found¬ 
ing, n, 98. 

Prior, Mattliew, Poems, n, 135. 

Proctor, Robert, i, 80, 90, 91, 236, 
n, 95 n., 215, 216 and n. 

Propaganda Fide, press of the, speci¬ 
men alphabets, I, 134, 135; men¬ 
tioned, n, 163, 164. 

Prototype, the, i, 29, 30, 31. 

Psalter, Latin (Mainz), first dated 
book printed from movable types, 
I, 62, 82; Sarum (Caxton), 117. 

Psalterium . . . Virginia Maride, i, 
193. 

Ptolemy, L. Claudius, Cosmogra- 
fihia, I, 66. 

Pulgar, Fernando de, Cr6nica de los 

, Reyes CatUicos (Monfort), ii, 58, 
78; (Sancho de Nebrija), 66 ; El 
Gran Cap.itan, 62. 

Punches, hand-cut, 10; invention of 
machine for cutting, 11; the meth¬ 
ods compared, 11, 12. 

Pybus, Charles Small, The Sovereign, 
n, 188. 

Pyes of Salisbury Use, i, 117. 

Pynson, Richard, i, 122, 123, n, 88, 
89 and n., 125, 126. 


(^U^STIONES Antonii Andrese, i, 

122 . 

Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, n, 
92. 

Quincufileoc Psalterium, i, 192, 193. 

R Bizarre,” font of the, i, 65. 

Racine, Jean, (Euvres (jeditioii du 
Louvre), i, 217, n, 177, 178; 
Athalie, i, 211. 

Raibolini, Francesco, i, 76,128,129. 

Ramirez, Gabriel, n, 54, 59, 79. 

Ramsay, A. M. de, Histoire du Vi- 
comte de Turenne, i, 220, 221. 

Raphelen^us, F., specimai, i, 134; 
mentioned, n, 13. 

Ratdolt, Erhard, borders and initials, 

I, 77 and n.; specimen, 77, 133, 
145; mentioned, 79. 

Rayon, Jos6 Sancho, n, 45. 

Real Biblioteca, Madrid, specimen, 
E, 83. 

Rechten, ende Costumen van Ant- 
voerfien, n, 12. 

Recuyell of the Bistoryes of Troye, 
I, 114. 

Reed, T. B.: his History of Old Eng¬ 
lish Letter Foundries quoted, i, 
Un.,u, 89 n.,91, 93, 100. 

Regnault, Francis, i, 193, 200. 

Relacion del Ultimo Viage al Estrecho 
de Magallanes, n, 59. • 

Rembolt, Berthold, i, 85, 86. 

Renouard, Antoine A., i, 230, 231. 

Renouard, Ph.,i, 1987z.,n, 174,179. 

“Republics, Th^’ (Elzevir), n, 16, 
17. 

Resfmblica, sive Status Regni Scotise 
et Hibernim,!!, 16. 

Revelation of St. JVicholas, i, 122. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Discourse, 
etc., II, 142. 

Ricardo, Antonio, n, 60. 

Riccardi Press editions, n, 215. 

Ricci, Seymour de, A Census of 
Caxtons, i, 120 tz. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, Les Princifiauoc 
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Poincts de la Foy Catholique De- 
fendus, i, 240; mentioned, 209, 
238 and n,, 239. 

Ricketts, Charles, and the ValePress, 
n, 210,211; mentioned, 213. 
Ridolfi, B., Oratio in Funere Caroli 
III, n, 55. 

Ringhier, Innocent, Dialogue de la 
Vie etde laMort, i, 201. 

Ripoli Press, i, 9 and n., 10. 
Risorgimento Grajico, n, 222. 
Riverside Press, n, 216. 

Robert, Hubert, n, 160. 

Roberts, S. C., The Cambridge Uni-- 
versityPress, 1521-1921, n, 96 n. 
Rockner, Vincenz, i, 140 n. 

Rogers, Bruce, quoted, i, 11, 12; 
his types, n, 216, 217; men¬ 
tioned, 1 ,189. 

Rolu, Dutch letter-cutter, n, 100. 
Romain du roi. See Grandjean. 
Roman, Jan, n, 23. 

Roman capitals with italic fonts, i, 
130. 

Roman characters, source, i, 38, 39. 
Roman cursive hand, old, i, 44; new, 
I, 45. 

Roman period, in history of Latin 
writing, i, 42-45; scrifitura cur- 
siva and scrifitura erecta, 43, 44. 
Rome, early printing at, i, 72; 

foundry at, 179,181. 

Ronaldson, James, specimens, n, 151, 
156; mentioned, 153. 

Ronaldson, Richard, n, 156. 
Rooman, Adriaen, n, 29. 
Rooses,Max, ChristofihePlantin,iL, 
5 n. 

Rosart, Jean Frangois; specimen, n, 
40,41, 42 n.; and the Ensched6s, 
40, 41; his music types, 41, 42. 
Rosenbach, J., i, 111. 

Rouen, and the trade in types, n, 
89 n. ' 

‘‘Round” Gothic type. See Lettre 
de somme. 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste, (Euvres, i, 

221 . 


Royal printers and types in France, 

I, 233. 

Roycroft, Thomas, n, 92, 98, 99, 
132. 

Ruel, Jean, De JSTatura Stirfiium, i, 
197. 

Ruggeri, C., i, 182, n, 164. 

Rusch, Adolph (“R Printer”), i, 
65. 

S, LONG, lower case, n, 229 and n. 
Sacrobosco, Johannes de, Textus de 
Sfih^ra, I, 197. 

St. Albans, early printing at, i, 123. 
St. Aubin, A. de, i, 223, 259. 

St. Joseph, Fabrica del Convento de, 
Barcelona, specimen, ii, 81, 82. 
St. Juan Climaco, De las Tablas y 
Fscalera Spiritual, n, 60, 61. 
Saint-Lambert, J. D. de, Des Sax- 
sons, I, 224, 225. 

Saint-Kon, Abbd de, Voyage Pitto- 
resque, etc., i, 213, 225, 226. 

St. Pierre, Bemardin de, i, 218; La 
ChaumitreIndienne, Paul 

et Virginie, 227 n., n, 180. 
Salamanca, early printing at, i, 101, 
102 , 106. 

Salazar de Mendoza, Pedro, Cronica 
de el gran Cardinal de Esfiana, 
etc., n, 69. 

Sahust, Ofiera (Frdburger, Gering, 
and Kranz), i, 84; (Gering), 85; 
(Ibarra), n, 55, 56, 57, 59, 71- 
73, 81. 

Salomon, Bernard, i, 199, 203, 204. 
San Pedro, Diego de. Cancel de Amor 
(F. de Basilea), i, 108; (Rosen¬ 
bach), 111. 

Sancha, Gabriel de, n, 59, 70,75,76. 
Sanguisti, the brothers, i, 180. 
Sanlecque, Jacques del, i, 212. 
Sanlecque, Jacques dell, i, 212. 
Sanlecque, Jean de, i, 212. 
Sanlecque, Jean Eustache Louis de, 
specimen, i, 212, 213. 

Sanlecque, Marie, widow of J. E. L. 
de, quoted, i, 267. 
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Sanlecque foundry, specimen, i,212, 
213, 266, 267; mentioned, 263, 
273, n, 4. 

Santander, Juan de, ii, 82. 

Saragossa, early printing at, i, 105, 
106. 

Saravia. See Ortiz de Saravia. 

Sardini, Giacomo, Storia Critica di 
Mcolao Jenson, i, 177. 

Sauer, Christopher I, n, 151. 

Sauer, Christopher II, n, 151. 
Saugrain, C. M., i, 229. 

Savage, William, quoted, n, 194, 
195. 

Savile, Sir H., and the Eton Chry¬ 
sostom, n, 95 and n, 

Scheffers, Jacques, i, 98. 

Schipper, J. J., n, 23. 

Schmidt, J. M., i, 151, n, 36. 
Schoeffer, Johann, Reformacion der 
Stat Franckenfort, i, 141, 142; 
mentioned, n, 206, 207. 

Schoeffer, Peter, Hortm Sanitatis, 

I, 64; mentioned, 85, 98; and see 
Fust and Schoeffer. 

Schonsperger, Hans, Diurnale, i, 
139,140; Teuerdanck, 140 and n. 
Schrijver, Pieter, Laure-Crans voor 
Laurens Coster uan Haerlem, n, 
29. 

Schwabacher type, i, 64, 139, 141, 
142, 145, 149, 150,153, 155 and 
72 ., 156, 157. 

Scotch modem face type, n, 193, 
194. 

Selden, John, Ofiera, n, 102, 136, 
137. 

“Self-spacing” types, i, 34, 37. 
Sensenschmid, Johann, i, 62. 

“ Series of Old Founts” (Miller fie 
Richard), n, 230, 236. 

Serif, the, defined, i, 16 and 72 ., 243 
72.; Grandjean’sform of, 243, and 
its influence, n, 1‘59. 

Sermo fratris Hieronymi de Ferra- 
ria, n, 89. 

Servius, Oliverius, i, 79. 

Sessas, the, 1,162. 


Seversz., Jan, n, 26. 

Sewall, JonathanM., Carmzna Sacra, 
n, 151. 

Shakespeare, William : the First Fo¬ 
lios and Quartos, n, 129; Hanmer’s 
edition, 115, 139; the “Boydell 
Shakspeare,” 123, 144; divers 
editions suggested for comparison, 
130 72 . 

Shakespeare Exhibition, Catalogue 
of, n, 200. 

Shakespeare Head Press, n, 130 n, 
Shakespeare Press, n, 123, 144. 
Sheldon, Gilbert, n, 97. 

Sheldonian Theatre, n, 133 and 72 ., 
139. 

Shelton, Thomas, n, 133. 

Siculus, Marin^us, Be Hisfianim 
Laudibus, i, 107, 

Signs for foot-note references, n, 
229. 

Siguenza y Vera, Juan J.;n, 53,57 22 . 
“Silver Letter” (Greek type), n, 
95 and 72. 

Silvius, G., n, 28. 

Simon, Claude, i, 220. 

Simon, C. F., i, 151. 

Simpson, Benjamin, ii, 94. 

Smith, Charlotte, Elegiac Sonnets, 
n, 156. 

Smith, George F., n, 156. 

Smith, John, Printers Grammar, 

: n, 120. 

Smith, John F., n, 156. 

Smith, Richard, n, 156. 

Smith, T. W., takes over Caslon 
foimdry, E, 105. 

Soci6t6 Iitt6raire Typographique, 
Kehl, I, 228. 

Soliani printing-house, Modena, i, 
172. 

Solis, Antonio de, Historia de la Con- 
quista de Mexico (Villa-Di^o), 
n, 70; (Sancha), 76, 77. 
Somervile, William, Fhe Chase, n, 
147. 

Sommaire des Singularitez de Fhne, 
I, 201. 
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Sorbonne, the, and the first printers ! 

in Paris, i, 83, 84; and the decline 
of printing in France, n, 3. 

‘‘Sorts,” I, 19. 

Soto, Perez de, n, 52, 54, 71, 79. 

Southey, Robert, quoted, n, 59. 

Sower. See Sauer. 

Spain, types and printing in: fifteenth 
century, i; 99-112; from 1500 to 
1800, n, 45-87. 

Spanish Academy, n, 79. 

Spanish books, characteristic national 
typography of, n, 80. 

Spanish typography, fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, characteristic style and ex¬ 
cellence of, I, 102, 103 ; assimila¬ 
tion of foreign printers, 103,104; 
decorative features of incunabula 
in, 104; books about, 112 n.; great 
traditions of, persisted in sixteenth 
century, n, 45, 47; influence of 
Netherlands, etc., on, 48 ; in eigh¬ 
teenth century, 49 ff. 

Specimen-books and sheets of print¬ 
ers and founders, i, 133-136; and 
see Chronological List of Specimens 
preceding Index. 

Speculum Christiani (Machlinia), i, 
117, 122. 

Speculum Salvationis (early Dutch 
editions), i, 59, 93, 94 and n. 

Speculum Vitse (DeWorde), 

I, 121. 

Spindeler, Nicolaus, i, 107, 111. 

Spire, John de, roman types used by, 
I, 72, 73; mentioned, 79. 

Spire, Wendelin de, roman types 
used by, i, 72; mentioned, 79, 89, 
234. 

Spottiswoode 8c Co., n, 200. 

Stamperia della Capilla del SS. Sacra¬ 
mento, printing-office, i, 170,171. 

Stamperia Medicea, i, 179 n. 

Stamperia Reale (Parma), under Bo- 
doni, n, 164, 165, 171. 

Stamperia Vaticana 8c Camerale, 
specimen, i, 166-168, 181. 

Standard Lining System, i, 35, 36, 
37, n, 228. 


Stanhope,Charles, Earl: his “case,” 
I, 23 ; his stereotyping process, ii, 
190. 

Star Chamber decree of 1637, ii, 
94 and n,, 98. 

Steele, Isaac, n, 120. 

'FV 2 DZ,Paleographic Latine, 
I, 42 n,; on periods in history of 
Latin writing, 42, 43 ; quoted, 52, 
56. 

Stephenson, Blake 8c Co., n, 121. 

Stereotype Office, England, rules of, 
n, 190. 

Stereotyping, employed by F. Didot, 
I, 218; the assignats and the re¬ 
vival of, 218. 

Stockum, W. P. van. La Librairie^ 
PImprimerie et la Presse en Hol- 
lande a trovers Quatre Silcles, n, 
33 72 . 

Stower, C., quoted, n, 120. 

Strahan, William, n, 56, 140, 143. 

Strange, E. F., i, 110 tz. 

Strawberry HiH Press, n, 140. 

“Strike,” in making punches, i, 10. 

Strikes of French printers in six¬ 
teenth century, n, 253 ff. 

Stubenvoll, J. H., i, 150. 

Stuchs, Georg, i, 62. 

Subiaco, first press in Italy at, i, 71; 
books printed there, 72. 

Sulpitius, Opics Grammaticum (De 
Worde), i, 121; (Pynson), 123. 

Sumade Confesion,!, 109. 

Superior letters and figures, n, 229. 

Swash italic capitals, ii, 228, 229. 

Sweynheym, Conrad, at Subiaco, i, 
71; at Rome, 72; mentioned, 78, 
79. 

Sweynheym and Pannartz, i, 54, n, 
207, 213. 

Swinburne, Henry, quoted, n, 73, 
74. 

Taotus, opera, n, 11, 12; jigri- 
cola (Doves Press), ii, 212; 
(Merrymoimt Press), 218. 

Tarb6, E., ii, 184. 
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Tarrant, F., ii, 236. 

Tasso, Torquato, Germalemme Lib¬ 
er ata (Pavoni),!, 165; (Stampe- 
ria della Cappilla del SS. Sacra¬ 
mento), IT'D, 171; (Albrizzi), 
174; (Groppo), 174; (Zatta), 
175; (in French, Barbin), 210; 
(Didot), 227; (Imprimerie Roy- 
ale), 240; (in English, Hatfield), 
n, 131; (Bensley), 188; Aminta, 

176. 

Tavernier, Ameet, n, 8 and n., 49. 
Taylor, Isaac,quoted, i,40 and n., 41. 
Temple des Miises, n, 34. 

T6odulus, Lcloga, i, 109. 

Terence, Comcedimi i, 240. 

Textur type, i, 62. 

Thibaudeau, F., La Lettre dl Im- 
primerWi i, 232 72., 260, n, 176, 

177, 242 n. | 

Thiboust foundry, i, 269. 

Thierry, Denys, i, 211, 269. 

Thomas a Kempis, De Imitatione 

Christi, i, 240. 

Thomas, Isaiah, quoted, n, 152; His¬ 
tory of Printing in Americay 155, 
157; specimen, 156-158; men¬ 
tioned, 150 72. 

Thompson, Charles, Recueil de Vi¬ 
gnettes^ etc., II, 182, 183. 
Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, Intro¬ 
duction to Greek and Latin Palm- 
ographyy i, 41 72 .; quoted, i, 41, 
48, 49, 51, 52, 80, 81; mentioned, 
55. 

Thompson, John, ii, 183. 

Thomson, James, The Seasons (Stra- 
han),n,143; (Bensley), 122,147; 
mentioned, 165.. 

Thorne, Robert, specimens, n, 194 ? 2 ., 
196; mentioned, 122,175 n., 179. 
lliorowgood, William, specimens, 
n, 196. 

Thumeysser zum Thum, Leonhardt, 
Historia . . . aller . . . Lrdge- 
wechsseny i, 142. 

Tipografia della Societa Litterdria, 
II, 175. 

Tirant lo Blanch, i. 111- 


Titling-letters,” n, 237 and n. 

Tonson, Jacob, n, 133, 135, 191. 

Tonson,J.&R.,n, 112,115. 

Torrentino, Lorenzo, i, 161, 162. 

Torresano, A., i, 74. 

Tortis, Battista de, n, 82 tz. 

Tory,Geofi’oy: Champfleiiry,!,!^^, 
189 72 ., 194; influence of, in the 
displacement of gothic by roman 
types, 189; use of accents, etc., 
introduced by, 189; mentioned, 
86 72*, 88,189,193,197,198, 201, 
231, 233, 235, 237, n, 126. 

Tour, Henri du, and Plantin, n, 5; 
mentioned, 8, 36, 39. 

Toumes, Jean de I, i, 199, 203,204. 

Toumes, Jean de II, i, 203. 

Trattner, J. T., specimen, i, 156, 
157; mentioned, 150. 

Trecentale Bodleianum, ii, 200. 

Trincher, Pedro, i, 110. 

Trivorius, Gabriel, Obserxmtio Apol- 
ogetica, etc., i, 206,207. 

Trott, Bartholomew, i, 130. 

Tmchet, Sebastien, i, 241 72 . 

Tudor and Stuart Library, ii, 200. 

Tudor Translations, n, 201. 

Tuileries, the, printing-house at, i, 
247. 

Turrecremata, Cardinal, Medita- 
tiones, i, 62, 71. 

Type, defined and described, i, 15, 
16; measurement of, 28 fF.; names 
of sizes of: in England, seventeenth 
century, i, 24, 25, 26 72., 27; 
varied in different countries, 25, 
26, 27; traditional names aban¬ 
doned for point system by Didot, 
32. 

Type Facsimile Society, Publications 
of, I, 78, 80. 

Type-casting, different methods of, 
I, 7; hand-casting, 8, 9, 14 72.; ma¬ 
chine-casting, 13 ; the two meth¬ 
ods compared, 13. 

Type-cutters, early, i, 5, 6, 133. 

Type-forms of fifteenth century, 
classes of, i, 59, 60. 
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Type-metal, in early types, i, 9,10; 
in mcxiem types, 13, 14. 

Types, method of study of, i, 131, 
132; of fifteenth century, the 
classics of type-history, 132; dete¬ 
rioration in, in sixteenth century, 
136 If., 142; effect of mixture of 
different sizes and styles of, 161, 
162, 163, 168; specially designed 
and privately cut, value of, dis¬ 
cussed, n, 218, 219; selection 
of, for modem composing-room, 
227 ff.; undesirable kinds of, 243, 
244. 

Types lecently cut (private fonts 
starred): *Ashendene, n, 213; 
Auriol, 223; *Avon, 211; Batardes 
Coulees, L^, 237; *Brook, 213; i 
Cadmus Old Style, 233; *Cam- 
bridge, 214; * Centaur, 217; 

^Chaucer, 207; Cheltenham, 217, 
235; Cloister, 233, 234; Cochin, 
Le, 223; ""Distel, 222; *Doves, 
212 ; * Endeavour, 214 ;*Florence, 
215; Foumier-le-jeune, Le, 224, 
237; Garamond (modem version), 
234; *Golden, 206; Grasset, 223; 
*Humanistic,218;Kennerley, 234, 
235; ^King’s Fount, 211; *Mer- 
rymount, 217; ^Montaigne, 216, 
217; ^Montallegi-o, 214, 215; 
Moreau-le-jeune, Le, 224, 237; 
Nicolas-Cochin, Le, 223; Old Flem¬ 
ish Black, 236; Old Tudor Black, 
236; *Otter (Greek), 215, 216 
and n.; *Prayer Book, 214; *Ric- 
cardi, 215; *Troy, 207; *Vale, 
211, 213; Weiss Fraktur, 221; 
^ZHver, 222. 

Typographia Medicea, Alfihabetum 
ArabicuTYiy i, 134, 179 n, 

U, CAPITAL, V used for, in early 
times, I, 22; differentiated from 
V, 22 72. 

Uncial letters, how distinguished 
from book-hand capitals, i, 44. 

Unger, J. F., specimen, i, 157, 158; 
mentioned, 38, 149, n, 43. 

Ungut, Meinardus, I, 111. 


Ungut and Stanislaus, i, 106, 108, 

110 . 

United States Type Founders’ Asso¬ 
ciation and the point system, i, 33, 
34. 

University of Paris and the copying 
of MSS., n, 247, 248. 

University Press, Cambridge,Mass., 
n, 218. 

Unknown Printer of Salamanca, i, 
101, 106, 107, 110, 111. 

Utrecht, early printing at, i, 94, 
95; Elzevirs at, n, 15. 

V, CAPITAL, originally stood for U 
also, I, 22 and 72 ., 23. 

Vagad, G. F. de, Cronicade Aragon, 

1, 104 , no. 

Vale Press, books issued by, n, 210, 

211 . 

Valencia, first Spanish press set up 
in, 1 ,105; and the revival of print¬ 
ing, n, 58. 

Van Dyck, Abraham, n, 96. 

Van Dyck, Christoffel: his charac¬ 
ters, n, 37, 39, 43, 44,'and their 
fate, 37; mentioned, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 35. 

Van Hoochstraten, Michiel, n, 27. 

Van Hout, J., specimen, i, 134, ii, 
40. 

Van der Keere, Henric. See Tour, 
Henri du. 

Van Oosten de Bmyn, G. W., Be 
Stad Haarlem, etc., n, 34. 

Van der Putte, Isaac, n, 35. 

Vasari, Giorgio, Le Fite de" fiiu Ec- 
cellenti Architetti, etc., I, 161, 
162. 

Vascosan, Michel, i, 191, 199, 200. 

Vatican printing-office, specimen, i, 
134, 179. 

Vautrollier, Thomas, ii, 90. 

Veldener, Jan, i, 96, 115, 122. 

Venice, early printing at, i, 72ff.; 
a great centre of printing, 77,78; 
wide vogue of types of, 90; illus¬ 
trated books printedat, eighteenth 
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century, 173-176; foundries in, 
179. 

Verard, Antoine, i, 88. 

Vergetios, Angelos, i, 236. 

Versi Sciolti di Tre Mccellenti Mo- 
derni Autori, i, 172, 173. 

Vesalius, Andreas, De Humani Cor¬ 
poris Fabrica, i, 143, 144. 

Veterum Mathematicorum, i, 212. 

Vibert, type-cutter, n, 176 n., 178. 

Vidoue, Pierre, i, 195. 

Villa-Diego, Bernardo de, n, 70, 76. 

Villanova, A. de, Rudimenta Gram- 
maticse^ i, 107. 

Villegas, E. M. de. Las Froticas, n, 
76. 

Vindel, P., Bibliografia Grqfica, n, 
60 and n, 

Virgil, 0/iera (ms.) , i, 78; (Gering), 
85; (Aldus), 128-130 ; (Manni), 
171; {tdition du Louvre)^ 217, 
230, 231; (Imprimerie Royale), 
240; (Elzevir, 1636), ii, 17, 
(1676), 18; (BaskerviUe), 109, 
111 , 139; (Tonson), 133; Mneid, 
I, 208; Bucolics, 218; Georgies, 
226,227. 

Vita, La, et Metamorfoseod^ Ovidio, 
I, 203. 

Vitre, Antoine, quoted, n, 253 ; 
mentioned, 208, 209, 236. 

Volpe (Della), Ldio andPetronio, i, 
172. 

Volpi-Comino, printing-house, Pa¬ 
dua, I, 172. 

Voltaire, Arouetde, Kehl editions of, 
I, 228, 229. 

Vorsterman, Willem, n, 25, 26. 

Voskens, Dirk, n, 35, 96, 100. 

Vostre, Simon, i, 88. 

Voyage de Jean de Mandaville, i, 
94. 

Vytwerf, H., n, 36. 

"Waflard, type-cutter, i, 216, ii, 

. 176 and n., 177. 

Waldfoghel, Procope: his ‘^artifi¬ 
cial writing’^ at Avignon, i, 82. 


Waldis, Burkhard, Fabeln, i, 146; 
Ursprung und Herkumen, etc., 
146. 

Walker, Emery, i, 211, 212, 213, 
216. 

Walpergen, Peter, n, 97. 

Walpole, Horace, Strawberry Hill 
Press, n, 140; quoted, 175; men¬ 
tioned, 165. 

Walsingham, Thomas, Historia Bre- 
■via, n, 128; Ypodigma JVem- 
trix, 128. 

Walton, Brian, n, 92, 99. 

Walton, Izaak, Lives, n, 132, 133. 

Watelet, C. H., UArt de Peindre, 
I, 214. 

Watson, James, Histury of the Art of 
Printing, n, 44, 100; specimen, 
44. 

Watts, John, ii, 101. 

“Wayside ^ries,’’ n,^ 230. 

Werdet, Edmond, Eludes Biblio- 
grafihiques (Didot family), n, 
185 72. 

Wetstein, G., n, 32, 33, 36. 

Wetstein, Rudolph, n, 36, 38. 

Whitchurch, Edward, n, 129 n. 

White, Gilbert, JsTatural History of 
Selborne, n, 118. 

Whittingham, Charles I, n, 114, 
198, 204. 

Whittingham, Charles II, n, 198, 
204, 237. 

Wilkins, David, Pentateuch, n, 102; 
mentioned, 136. 

Wilkins, John, Essay teneards a Real 
Character, n, 95 n, 

Wilson, Alexander, types, n, 116, 
117; specimens, 117; mentioned, 
120,143,193, 232. 

Wilson foundry, specimen, n, 193, 
194. 

Winckelmann, J. J., Geachichte der 
Kunst des Alterthums, i, 148. 

Winship, G. P., quoted, i, 113. 

Woide, Charles G., JYovum Testa- 
mentum Grtecum, u, 121. 

Wolf, G., I, 85, 86. 
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WoliFchaten, Balthazar von, ii, 36. 

Wood, T., II, 136. 

Worcester Collection of Sacred Har~ 
mony^ ii, 157. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, quoted, i, 114; 
his types, 120,121; mentioned, ii, 
88 , 89 n-, 90, 99. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, Elements of 
Architecture, n, 201. 

Wren, Christopher, Parentalia, n, 
214. 

Wright, T., II, 98. 

Writing, history of, i, 38 fF. 

XiMENEZ, Franc., De la Katura 
Angelica, Ti, 61. 

Ximenez de Cisneros, Cardmal Fran- 
ciscus,Complutensian Polyglot due 


to, n, 63; mentioned, 46, 65; and 
see Gomez de Castro. 

Ximeno, Josef, ii, 76. 

Young, Arthur, quoted, n, 164 n. 

Yriarte, Juan de, Obras Sueltas, u, 
52, 79. 

Zainer, Gunther, i, 65, ii, 206, 
207. 

Zatta, A., books printed by, i, 174, 
175; specimen, 186. 

Zeigler, H. A. von, Asiatische Ba- 
nise, I, 147. 

Zilverdistel Press, n, 222. 

Zingt, Christian, i, 156. 

Zonca, Vittorio, JYovo Teatro di Ma¬ 
chine et Edificii, i, 169. 



